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2 . ^ MART BEATRICE OF MODENA. 

her son^ she beheld it in a different lights from that in which 
tie calm moralist reviews the strugele, after time has un- 
veiled all mysteries, and turned the dark page of a doubtful 
future, into the records of the irrevocable past 

The devoted partisans of legitimacy, by whom Mary 
Beatrice was surrounded at St. Germains, persuaded her 
that a peaceful restoration of their exiled prince was at 
hand ; they fancied they recognised the retributive justice 
of Heaven in the remarkable manner in which his rivals 
had been swept from the scene. The feet was no less 
strange than true, that in consequence of the premature 
death of the childless Mary, the utter bereavement of the 
princess Anne, and the inevitable failure of the Nassau- 
Stuart line with William III., the son of Jaines II. had 
become the presumptive heir of those on whom parlia- 
ment had, in the year 1689, settled the regal succession. 
The events of a few months, of a week, a day — nay, the 
popular caprice of an hour — might summon him to ascend 
the throne of his ancestors. 

Who can wonder if the heart of the widowed queen 
occasionally thrilled with maternal pride, when she looked 
on her two fair scions, in the fresh-budding spring of life 
and promise, and thought of the sear and barren stems that 
intervened between them and a regal inheritance. The 
nearest protestant to Anne in the line of succession, Sophia, 
electress of Hanover, had, with a magnanimity rarely to be 
met with where a crown is in perspective, declared herself 
reluctant to benefit by the misfortunes of her royal kindred, 
generously expressing a desire that the nation would take 
into consideration " the unhappy case of le paimre pHnce de 
Galks^ as she styled the son of James H. ; " that he might 
rather be thought of than her familv, since he had learned 
and suffered so much by his father s errors, that he would 
'certainly avoid them all, and make a good king of Eng- 
land.'" Sophia had, it is true, acceded to the flattering 
wish of parhament^ that the protestant succession should be 
settled on her and her family; but her scruples, and the 

' Lefter of the electress Sophia of Hanover to Mr. Stepney, envoy to the 
court of Brandenburgh, quoted in one of speaker Onslow's marginal notes to 
Burnet's History of his own TimeSi octavo edition, vol. iv., pp. 489-90-91, 
from the original letter in the collection of lord Hardwick, generally called 
" the electress Sophia's Jacobite letter." 
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avowed reluctance of her son, prince George^ to duit his 
beloved Hanover to reside in England^ inspired Ma^ 
Beatrice with a sanguine hope that Uttle contest was to be 
apprehended from that quarter. The sentiments ex^nressed 
by the electress, regarding her youthful cousin, Were fre- 
quently heard in England at the commencement of the last 
century, not only from the lip of those with whom attach- 
ment to hereditary monarchy was almost an article 'of 
faith, but from many who dreaded the horrors of civil wars. 
Sympathy for the calamities of royalty has always been a 
charactenstic of the English ; and there was a romaatie 
interest attached to the situation of the widow and orphans 
of James IL, which appealed so powerfrdly to the sensi- 
bilities of kind and generous hearts, that the baser members 
of the Dutch cabinet resorted once more to calumny and 
forgery, for the purpose of counteracting the revulsion of 
popular feeUng, which was far more to be dreaded than the 
mtervention en France. Scarcelv had James IL been dead 
a month, when the notorious William Fuller,' publicly pre- 
sented to the lords justices, the lord mayor, and several 
ministers of state, a book, entitled — 

" A full demonstration, that the pretended prince of Wales was the son of 
Mrs. Mary Gray, undeniably proved by original letters of the late queen and 
others, and by depositions of several persons of worth and honour, never before 
published ; and a particular account of the murtber of Mrs. Mary Gray at 
Paris. Humbly recommended to the consideration of both houses of Parlia- 
ment. By William Fuller, gent."* 

William Fuller had, for many years, earned a base living 
by devoting both tongue and pen to the fabrication of false- 
hood for political purposes. He was a kindred spirit with 
Oates, Bedloe, ana Speke, and was employed by persons of 
similar principles to those who had paid and encouraged 
them. The book which peers, magistrates, and ministers of 
state were found capable of receiving, was the reprintof a libel 
on the exiled queen, Mary Beatrice, and her unfortunate son, 
the malignity of which was only equalled by its absurdity, 
being a new and very marvellous version of the old tale of her 
imposing a spurious child on the nation, who, instead of 
being the child of ^^de brick-bat iDoman^ as before assumed, 
was, he now pretended, the son of the earl of Tyrconnel by 

1 London Post. October 17th, 1701. 
< Sold by A. Baldwin, at the Oxford Arms, in Warwick-lane. 

b2 
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a handsome gentlewoman called Mrs. Mary Gray, whom 
lady Tyrconnel was so obliging as to take the trouble of 
chaperoning from Dublin to St. James's palace, where she 
was secretly brought to bed of the pretended prince of 
Wales;" adding, "that the said Mrs. Mary Gray was con- 
ducted to France, and there murdered by the command of 
Louis XIV., with the consent of her majesty, during the 
absence of king James in Ireland." In support of this 
romance, he subjoined various forged letters, especially 
one in the name of the exiled queen, which he introduces 
with the following preamble : — " I shall first set down the 
true copy of a letter writ by the late queen to king James 
in Ireland, taken from Mr. Crane when he was apprehended 
for high treason, at the Ship tavern in Gracechurch-street, 
on the 5th *of March, 1690; and being writ obscurely, I 
had the honour to make the writing apparently appear to 
his present majesty, his royal consort, and several noble lords 
then present in the king's closet at Kensington, by the 
steam of compound sulphur, &c., which secret was imparted 
to me by the late queen at St Germains, in order to my 
conveying the same to her majesty's chief correspondents 
in England." 

The only assertion in this monstrous tissue of absurdity 
worth inquiring into, is, whether William and Mary actually 
committed themselves, by personally countenancing the 
barefaced trick of affecting to steam an autograph confession,, 
of imposition and murder, out of " an obscurely written 
paper," for the purpose of vilifying the innocent consort of 
the uncle and father whom they had driven from a throne. 
The most revolting libel in the book is contained in the 
statement, that a daughter and a jiephew could outrage com- 
mon decency, by acting openly as accomplices of the shame- 
less slanderer. The indignation of the commons was excited 
against the originator of so foul a charge, and the house 
finally proceeded to declare — 

" That the said Fuller was a notorious impostor, a cheat, and a false 
accuser, having scandalized their majesties and the goyernment, abused the 
house, and falsely accused several persons of honour and quality ; for all which 
offences they voted an address to his majesty to command his attorney-general 
to prosecute him." * 

* Journals of the House of Commons, 24th of February, fourth year of 
IVillxam and Mary; yol. tl,, p. 693; British Museum. 
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Which was done accordiDgly, and he underwent the dis* 
grace of the pillory, whiqh, to one so insensible of shame^ 
was no punishment^ 

Those who are familiar with the journals of parliament 
and other documentary sources of mformation, are aware 
that Fuller was constantly employed as an official spy and 
informer by William IIL or his secretaries of state ; that 
he suffered the punishment of the pillory several times for 
perjury in his base vocation, and continually returned to 
the charge with the pertinacity of a venomous insect The 
accusation of correspondence with the exiled queen was con- 
stantly preferred by him against persons obnoxious to the 
existing government Not long before king James's death» 
he denounced at the bar of the commons several members 
of that house, as confederate with other eentlemen in a plot 
for restoring that prince, in pursuance of which treasonable 
design they had, he affirmed, '^ sent letters to the late queen 
Mary [^Beatrice] in a mutton bone." As he could bring no 
evidence of this charge, the Commons, out of all patience, 
voted him '^ a common nuisance.'" 

Fuller, strong in the protection of the existing govern- 
ment, regarded the censure of the representatives of the 
people as little as he did the law of God against false witness; 
and re-published the libel against Mary Beatrice in 1701, for 
which ne had nine years before been branded with the 
strongest terms of condemnation a British parliament could 
express, and suffered the disgraceful punishment of the 
pillory. It was obvious that he had been suborned to 
revive his cruel calumnies against the exiled queen in the 
first month of her widowhood, in order to rob her of the 
sympathy of her former subjects in her present heay^ 
sdBiction, in preparation for the blow which the magnani- 
mous nephew and son-in-law of her late consort was about 
to aim against her and her son at the opening of parliament 

William IIL was at Loo at the time of his unfortunate 
uncle's death. He was sitting at table with the duke of 
Zell and the electoral prince of Hanover, dining in the 
presence of his Dutch and English officers, when it was 
announced to him that this long expected event had taken 

^ Ralph's Continuation, toI. ii., p. 827. 
* See Parliamentary Journals, Smollett's History of England, and Parlia- 
mentary History. 
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place. William received the news in silence, uttering no 
word in comment, but it was observed that he blushed and 
drew his hat down over his face, being unable to keep his 
countenance.' The nature of his secret communing with 
his own dark spirit, no one presumed to &thom. Be re- 
turned to England, put himself, his servants, and equipages, 
into mourning for king James, summoned his paniament, 
and caused a bill to be brought into the house of com- 
mons, for attainting the orphan son of that uncle for whom 
he and his household had assumed the mockery of woe. 

** This bill could not be opposed," says Burnet, " much 
less stopped ; yet many showed a coldness in it, and were 
absent on the days on which it was ordered to be read.'* 
The boy was but thirteen, yet our amiable prelate's censure 
on the coldness which many members of the English senate 
showed in such a proceecung, is not on account of their 
want of moral courage, in allowing the bill to pass, by ab* 
aenting themselves, instead of throwing it out, but because 
they did not unite in the iniquity c^ subjecting the ;^oung 
prince to the penalty of being executed without a tnal, or 
any other ceremony than a privy seal warrant, in the event 
of his falling into me hands of the reigning sovereign. This 
was not enough to satisfy king William and his cabinet ; 
their next step was an attempt to subject the widowed 
queen, his mower, to the same pains ana penalties. ^^ It," 
pursues Burnet, in allusion to the bill for attainting the son 
of James IL, ^^ was sent up to the lords, and it passed in 
that house with an addition of an attainder of the oueen, 
who acted as queen*regent for him. This was muoi op* 
posed, for no evidence could be brought to prove that alle- 
gation ; yet the thing was so notorious that it passed, 
and was sent down a^n to the conunons. It was objected 
to there, as not regular, since but one precedent, in king 
Henry VTIL's time, was brought for it" 

The right reverend historian ventures not to expose his 
party, by mentioning the precedent which they had shamed 
not to rake up from among the iniquities of Henry VIIL's 
slavish parliaments, as a warrant for a procedure which 
casts an indelible stain on William IH. and his cabinet, the 
precedent being no other than that of the unfortunate mar- 
quis of Exeter, whom the murderous facilities of a bill of 

J St. Simon. Dangeau. 
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attainder enabled the jealous Tudor tyrant to bring to the 
scaffold, in the year 1540, without the ceremony of a trial' 

This illegal attempt on the part of William's house of 
lords, to introduce the name of the royal widow, par paren- 
thesis, into the bill for attainting her son, by the insulting 
designations of ^' the pretended prince of Wales, and Mary, 
his pretended mother,'" is an instance of gratuitous base- 
ness, unparalleled even in the annals of that reign in which 
they sought for a precedent 

The attainder of Margaret of Anjou and her infant son, 
Edward, prince of Wales, by the victorious Yorkists in 1461, 
was a case somewhat in point, as regarded the position of 
the exiled queen, and the irresponsible age of the prince ; 
but it has always been regarded as one of the revolting 
barbarisms of the darkest epoch of our history. It took 
place, moreover, during the excitement of the most ferocious 
civil wars that had ever raged in England, and was voted 
by steel-clad barons fresh mm the slaughter of a fiercely 
contested battle, where forty thousand men lay dead, among 
whom were sons, brothers, and fiedthful followers. Queen 
Margaret had introduced foreign troops into the kin^om, 
and had caused much blood to be spilt, not only m the 
field but on the scaffold. Mary Beatnce had done none of 
these things ; she had shed tears, but not blood ; she had 
led no hostile armies to the field to contest the throne with 
William for her son ; her weapons were not those of carnal 
warfare. She had not so much as recriminated the railmgs 
of her foes, or expressed herself in anger of those who had 
driven her into exile, stripped her of her queenly title and 
appanages, and not only violated the mith of solenm 
treaties and unrepealed acts of parliament, by depriving her 
both of her income as a queen consort, and her jointure as 
a queen-dowager of Great Britain, but even robbed her of 
her private fortune, the soUd eighty thousand pounds which 
she brought fi^om her own countiy, as her marriage 

Eortion. Conduct that appears disgracefiil to the natioiud 
Onodr, when it is remembered, that she and her two 
young children were destitute, and depended on the 
precarious charity of a foreign prince for a home and 
the common necessaries of life, and that neither aa 

' Journals of the House of Lords. 
' lbid.> and Parliamentary History* 
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duchess of York, nor queen consort of England^ had she 
ever done anything to forfeit the esteem of her former 
subjects. She had been chaste^ prudent, economical, and 
chmtable ; a fond and fidthful wife, a step-mother against 
whom no act of unkindness or injustice could be proved; 
loyal and patient as a subject, gracious and dignified as a 
queen, and scarcely less than angelic in adversitv. Her 
religion was a matter between herself and her God, for 
she never interfered with the consciences of others ; super- 
stitious in her own practice she might be, and probably 
was, but it is certain, that if her life and actions had not been 
irreproachable, her adversaries would not have been reduced 
to tne base expedient of employing the slanders of a noto- 
rious criminal like Fuller, to blacken her with chaiges so 
monstrous and absurd, that they defeated their own ends, 
by exciting the indignation of every generous mind against 
tne wretch who had been found capable of devising the 
foul calumny. 

The commons, though well aware that Fuller acted but 
as the hireling tool of others, in thus ostentatiously calling 
public attention to the reprint of his condemned libel on 
the exiled queen, which they had pronounced '^ false and 
in&mous," summoned him md the printers and publishers 
to the bar of their house to answer for the misdemeanor, 
and regardless of significant hints that he was employed 
by the secretaries of state, came to the resolution, nemine 
coniradicente^ ^^ that Fuller having taken no warning by the 

I^ust censure received firom the house of commons, 24th 
February, 1691, and the punishment inflicted upon him by 
just sentence of law, has repeated his evil practices by several 
&lse accusations, in divers scandalous pamphlets, this house 
doth declare the said William Fuller to be a cheat, a fidse 
accuser, and incorrigible rogue; and ordered, that Mr. 
Attorney do prosecute him for his said offences." * In this 
vote the Lords also concurred, yet they scrupled not at the 
same time, to abet the creatures of the Dutch soverei^ in 
their unconstitutional proceedings against the calumniated 
queen. 

The Commons had stoutly refused to pass the attainder 
of the widow of their old master, as an additional clause to 

> See Journals of both Lords and Commons, thirteenth year of William III. 
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that of the unfortunate young prince her son; and it is to 
be regretted, that no clerk or reporter was hardy enough to 
venture his ears, by taking notes of the stomiy debates 
which shook the house, on a question so opposed to every 
principle of the English constitution, as that of an illegal 
attempt of the kind against a royal lady, of whom no other 
crime had ever been alleged, than the faithful performance 
of her duties towards a deposed consort and disinherited 
son ; duties from which no reverse of fortune could absolve 
a wife and mother, and least of all a queen. 

On the 1st of February, this desolate princess writes to 
her spiritual friend at Chaillot, — " I will try to lift up my 
heart, which is in truth much depressed, and well nigh 
broken. Pray for me near that dear heart which you have 
with you for the wants of mine, which are extreme." * In 
conclusion, she says, — " The news from England is very 
strange. God must be entreated for them, since literally 
they know "not what they do.** The meekness of this 
comment on the vindictive proceedings of her foes, appears 
the more touching, from the circumstance of its having 
been penned the very day before the bill for the separate 
attainder of the royal writer was read for the first time in 
the house of lords, February 12th, O.S. From a refine- 
ment of malice, she is designated in that instrument, ^' Mary 
late wife of the late king James.'*' The title of queen- 
dowager was, of course, denied her by the sovereign who 
had appropriated her dower, and whose design it was to 
deprive her also of the reverence attached to royalty. The 
widow of the late king James, he dared not call her, for 
there was something touching in that description, it came 
too close to her sad case, and in six simple words, told the 
story of her past greatness and her present calamities with 
irresistible pathos. They had attainted a boy of thirteen, 
^^the only son of his mother, and she was a widow," and 
had been their queen; and they, the peers of England, 
were invited to attaint her also, but not by her true descrip* 

* Inedited letter of the widow of James II. to Francoise Angelique Priolo, 
in the Archives au Royauixie de France. Chaillot MSS. 

' See Journals of the House of Commons. The perrersions, reservations, 
and misrepresentations in the unfaithful account given by Bishop Burnet 
of this transaction, have been too fully exposed by Ralph, and since by the 
Acute continuator of Mackintosh, to require comment here. 
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tion. Not as Maty the widow^ but as <' Mary, the late wife 
of the late kmg James." ' The violation of the English Ian- 
goage in this subtle definition being less remarkable, con- 
sidering that the measure originated with a Dutchman, than 
the profound observation of me susceptibilities of the human 
heart which it denotes, and the careml avoidance of the use 
of titles calculated to inspire reverence or compassion. The 
name of *^ widow" contains in itself a powerful appeal to the 
sympathies of Christian men and gentlemen, for pity and 
protection. The apostle has said, ** Honour such widows 
as be widows indeed ;" and such they all knew fiill well was 
the desolate and oppressed relict of their deposed sovereign. 
Noblemen there were in that house, as well as peers, some 
of whom remembered the forlorn widow of that unhappy 
prince, such as she was, when she first appeared before them 
in her early charms and innocence, as the bride of their 
royal admiral ; many had bowed the knee before her when 
she stood before them, a few years later, in more majestic 
beauty on the day of her consecration as their queen ; when 
if any one of them had been told that he would, hereafter, 
to please a foreim master, imite in subjecting her to the pains 
ana penalties of a bill of attainder, he would perhaps nave 
replied in the words of Hazael, "Is then thy servant a dog 
that he should do this thine?'' The dangerous contingency 
of awakening chivalric feelings or compunctious recollec- 
tions in the hearts of that assembly was avoided — ^the sacred 
names of queen and widow were denied. 

The question was finallv put, for the third time, on the 
20th of February, in the House of Lords, " whether the bill 
for attainting Mary, late wife of thc» late kins James, of 
high treason, should pass," and to the etemal disgrace of 
those peers, who either voted in the affirmative, or by ab- 
senting themselves from the house on that occasion, allowed 
the iniquity to be perpetrated, it was carried in the affirma- 
tive. Twenty peers, however, amotig whom the name of 
Gpmpton, bishop of London, is included, had the manli^ 
ness to enter a protest against the vote, as ille^, " because 
there was no proof of the allegations in the bm, so much as 
oflFered, and that it might be a dangerous precedent"* 

The commons, when the bill was sent down to them^ 

* Journals of the House of Lords. * Ibid. 
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treated it with ineffisible contempt ; they did not so much 
as put it to the question, but, throwing it under their table, 
consigned it to oblivion.^ Tliat such a bill could pass a 
Briti^ house of lords must be attributable to the absence 
of those noblemen who had followed the royal Stuarts into 
exile, the number of timorous peers over whom the terror 
of arrest and impeachment hung, and also to the ftct that 
several foreigners had been naturalized and elevated to the 
peerage by king William, whose votes were at his com- 
mand. 

Mary Beatrice writes on the 25th of the same Feb., 
N.S. (while the question was still before the lords) to the 
abbess of Chaillot, in increasing depression of mind — 

'* Tott are kind,*' she says, '* 1117 dear mother, to think always of your poor 
unworthy daughter, and of the means of comforting her. I doubt not but 
God will rewaind you for it, by giving you the reeompence which he has pro- 
mised to those who do the works of spiritual mercy. Among those, I believe 
there are none more agreeable to God than to console the afflicted ; and I 
think that, of all afflictions, those of the heart and the soul are the most ter- 
rible, especially when they are joined u^ether, which is at present my 
sadcaK."' 

After mentioning her intention of coming to Chaillot on 
the 6th of March, for a little repose both of mind and 
body, of which she says all arouna her, especially her son, 
perceive that she is in great need, she adds — 

" The afiairs, of which I spoke in my last letter, are not domestic affairs, 
which go on wdl enough at present, but matters of great importance. I hope 
they will be concluded next week. I ought to go to Marli on Thursday, but 
I hope to be free to come to you on Monday, to open my poor heart and rest 
my body. All those who are about me are convinced of my need of it. They 
all pi^ me greatly, and my son is the foremost to recommend me to take this 
little journey. I believe that our dear mother and sisters will be very glad of 
it, and that the beloved eonciergt will prepare the apartment with pleasure."' 

Among the Stuart papers, in the Hotel de Soubise, there 
is one extremely touching ; it is an agitated scrawl, in the 
well-known autograph of the queen, in which she has 
translated the act of parliament passed under the influ- 
ence of William IIL, attainting her son of high treason, 
by the designation " of the pretended prince of Wales," It 
is indorsed thus, in another hand — 1702. ^^ Quellesfeuilks 

1 Parh'amentary History. Ralph's History of England. Continuation 
of Mackintosh. 

* Inedited letters of Mary Beatrice, in the Archives au Royaume de 
France. * Ibid. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Queen Mary Beatrice — Deceptive hopes lor her son — Fuller's Ubels on her 
republished — Censured by parliament — Bill of attainder against her son^ 
Attempts of the lords to attaint Mary Beatrice by a clause — Resisted by the 
commons — Lords bring in a separate bill against her — Remarks thereupon 
— Her pathetic letters — Contemptuous treatment of the biU by house of 
commons — Abjuration of the young prince — Agiution of the widowed 
queen — Death of king William — Accession of queen Anne — Dangerous* 
illoeas of queen Mary Beatrice— Her letters — Her poverty — Alarming pro- 
gress of organic malady — Her patience — Divisions in her council — Her 
timorous policy — Maternal weakness— Her devotion to king James's me* 
mory — Pretended miracles — Queen cajoled by lord Lovat — Sells her jewels 
to equip .troops — Distrusts lord Middleton — Her sufferings — Consulu » 
cancer doctress — Dissuaded by madame Maintenon — Her letters — She 
prints a life of king James — Sickness of her son — Deaths in her household 
— Duke of Berwick warns the queen of Lovat's villany — Berwick's opinion 
of the queen — Her kindness to him — She goes to royal f&te at Marli— 
Respect paid to her by Louis XIV. — Her melancholy letter — Sickness of 
her son — Letters thereupon — His recovery — Early promise of the princess 
— She is presented at the court of France — Grand ball at Marli — Respect 
paid to the royal exiles — Return of the queen's malady — Dangerous symp« 
toms — Her letters — Secret correspondence with Marlborough and Godol- 
phin — Description of the prince and princess — Prince attains his majority 
— Life at St. Germains — Frolics of the prince and princess — Stars of St. 
Germains — Merry pilgrims — Royal haymakers — Carnival at St. Germains^ 

It would not have been diflBcult for a mind so deeply 
impressed with the vanity of earthly greatness^ as that of 
Mary Beatrice, to have resigned itself to the all-wise decrees 
of " Him by whom kings do reicn," if the fact could have 
been made apparent to her, that tne sceptre had passed from 
the royal house of Stuart for ever. Dut, in common with 
those who perilled their lives and fortunes in the cause of 

▼OL. X. B 
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queen-mother." Ireland only required a leader to rise and 
proclaim her son from one end of the Green Isle to the 
other as James UL ; yet Anne succeeded to the throne of 
the three realms, on the death of William IIL, as peacefully 
as if there had been no such person in existence as a brother, 
whom a closely balanced moiety of her subjects considered 
their king de jure. That no effort was made in behalf of 
that prince by the Jacobite party^ stimulated by the regent- 
court of St. Germains, and supported by his powerful 
allies, the kindred monarehs of France and Spain, nas been 
regarded as an inexplicable mystery; but, like many other 
historical problems, may be explained by a litde research. 

From the inedited Chaillot correspondence, it appears 
that Mary Beatrice, overwhelmed witn the difficulties and 
perplexities of her position, and, above all, with the feverish 
excitement of the crisis, was attacked with a dangerous 
illness just before the death of William, which brought her 
to the verge of the grave, and completely incapacitated her 
from taking any part in the deliberations of her council, on 
the momentous question of what ought to be done, with re- 
gard to her son's claims to the crown of Great Britain. Her 
life depended on her being kept quiet, because of the violent 
palpitations of the heart, and other alarming symptoms, with 
which her illness was accompanied. Her cabinet, torn with 
conflicting jealousies and passions, could aeree on nothing ; 
so, of course, nothing was done ; and, before she was in a 
state to decide between the opposing coimsels of the rival 
ministers, Middleton and Perth, her step-daughter, Anne, 
was peacefully settled on the throne, and the hopes of 
royalty were for ever lost to her son and his descendants. 
The convalescence of Maify Beatrice was tedious, and her re- 
covery was impeded by the fasts and other austerities which 
she practised, till her spiritual director, feither Ruga, was 
compelled to interfere, as we find by a letter from that eccle- 
siastic to madame Priolo, dated March 16th, in which he 
says, '^ that he has ^ven the ladies Strickland and Molza to 
understand the opinions of her majesty's physicians and 
surgeons on this subject, and that he shall do everything in 
his power for the preservation of a health so precious. 
However," continues he, ^^ the queen has desisted from the 
mortification of her body in obedience to those councils, 

nd is following the orders of her physicians and my direc- 
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lions. She has begun to go out for a walk after dinner, 
and they have taken measures for preventing the importu- 
nities of her officers about audiences." ^ 

Almost the first use the royal invalid made of her pen, 
was to write the following brief note to her Mend, Ange- 
lique Priolo, which bears evident traces of her inability for 
application to public business; but, as usual, she appeared 
more troubled at the sufferings of others than her own : — 

** St. Germains, 13th of April. 

" I know not whether I shall have strength to write to you, my dear 
mother, for this is the first letter I have attempted since I quitted you. I am 
in pain for our poor dear deposit, I send my physician to see her, and render 
me an exact account of her state. Embrace her tenderly for me. I pray for 
her with all my heart. The physician will give you an account of my poor 
health, which, 1 believe, will not permit me to pass the festivals with you, as I 
could have wished, but it is not often that I can do as I would. I am not 
strong enough to tell you more. I am yours, my dear mother, with all my 
heart, and the same to my dear portress. M. R.*' 

Directed, " For our dear mother."* 

In a letter of a later date, she writes more at length, and 
enters into some few particulars of her illness. From one 
allusion^ it appears that her ecclesiastics had been amusing 
her widi an account of the miracles said to have been 
wrought through the intercession of her deceased consort. 
Accounts that were at first very cautiously received by 
Mary Beatrice. It is, on the whole, a very curious letter : — 

<< At St. Germains, this 2nd of May. 

** At length, my dear mother, I find a moment of time and enough health to 
write to you. It is certain that I have had a very bad cold for some days 
past. The nights of Friday and Saturday were so bad, I having passed them 
almost entirdy in coughing, and with palpitations of the heart, that the doc* 
tors at last resolved to bleed me, of which they have no reason to repent, for 
I am now quite well, not having had any more of the cough, and the palpi- 
tations of the heart have been much less ; but thb last night has been the 
best, and I can say the only entirely good one that I have had for eight 
months.*' 

*• But enough of my poor body. As for my heart, it is in the same 
state as it was when I left you, never better but often worse, according 
to the things which happen in the day. These are always wearisome 
to me, and very disagreeable. I have had, however, the day before 
yesterday, the. pleasure of seeing the king (Louis XIV.) for an hour and a 

half, and yesterday madame de M was here nearly two and a half. 

Bat in truth their affairs are not pleasant, and they have throughout a bad 
aspect ; but God can change all that in one moment when it shall please him, 
and he will do it if it be for his glory and for our good. It is this only 
that should be asked of him, without wishing for anything else. 



Inedited letters in the Archives au Jftoyaume de France. ' Ibid* 
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" I am impatient to see the brother of the cur6 of St Poursain. I hope 
that you will send him to me soon. I have seen about the conversion of 
80uls> which is a greater miracle than the healing of bodies, attributed 
to the intercession of our holy king, and which gave me pleasure, although I 
am not so sensible of it as I could wish. Alas, I know not of what I am 
made ; the only sensibility that remains in me is for pain. But I am obliged 
to you, my ever dear mother, for the holy jealousy you have of my love to 
God. Beseech him to renew it in this poor heart, which, after all, is devoid 
of rest when it is not occupied with him." ^ 

The royal widow of England goes on to speak of a sub- 
ject of distressing import to her, poverty: — "lam ashamed," 
she says, " of not having sent you all the money that I 
owe you. I will do it the first opportunity. I dare not tell 
you the state I am in for want of money ; it would give you 
too much pain." It seems, however, as if a present to the 
convent was to be extracted out of the narrow finances of 
the royal devotee at this most inconvenient season — a pre- 
sent K)r which the abbess was to advance the purchase- 
monev on her own account. " Let the veil of the chalice, 
and all the other necessary things, be provided," continues 
her majesty, "for it must be done, and in a few days you will 
be paid. Adieu, my dear mother ; in three weeks you shall 
see us, if it should please God that my poor children be well.'" 
The holy ladies of Chaillot had sent an offering from their 
garden to the queen ; for she says, in her postscript, " the 
salad was admirable, and the flowers very beautiful* I 
hope that the king, my son, and my daughter will thank 
^ou for them by lady Almond ; but I always do so, both 
or them and me. I am sorry," she adds, "that your 
nephew has not got anything. He must humble himself, 
and not attach himself to things of this earth, for all fail." 

It was about this period that the dreadful malady which 
had appeared a few months before king James's death, 
began to assume a painful and alarming form. When her 
majesty consulted the celebrated Fagon on her case, and 
entreated him to tell her the truth, without reserve, he 
frankly acknowledged that the cancer was incurable ; but 
assured her, at the same time, that her existence might be 
prolonged for many years, if she would submit to a series 
of painful operations, and adhere strictly to the regimen 
he would prescribe. She replied, " that life was too weari- 

' Autograph letters of Mary Beatrice in the Archives au Rojraume de 
France, , « Ibid. 
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some to her to be worth the trouble of preserving on such 
terms!" but, repenting of her passionate exclamation, as an 
act of sinful impatience, she added, '^ that she would en* 
deavour to conform herself to the will of God, and was 
willinff to do everything her physicians required of her."* 
She gives the following account of her progress towards 
convalescence in a letter to her friend Angelique Priolo: — 

'* It is certain that I have suffered enough with my hreast during fifteen 
days, but it is also true that there were fifteen in which I did not suffer more» 
and that for the last three or four days it appears better than it has done for 
some months. Nevertheless^ I fear that the anguish will return after a time. 
It must be as God pleases. I supplicate him always, and I intreat you to do 
the same, that he will deign to diminish my ills or augment my patience. I 
intreat him with all my heart for the alleviation of your sufferings, but above 
all, for the sanctification of your soul ; for I regard that of the first importance, 
as I know you do that of mine. 

" The king my son has continued well since my sickness ; God never sends 
all my crosses at the same time. I hope that God of his grace will give me 
strength to go to Chaillot about the 1 1th or 12th of next month. My jour> 
ney to Fontainebleau is not yet certain, nor can it be for the present. My 
daughter trembles with fear lest I should not go. I went the other day to 
Marli ; the coach did not increase my indisposition, God be thanked."' 

Unfit as poor Mary Beatrice was for the excitement and 
fatigue of Business at that period, she was compelled to 
rouse herself from the languid repose in which her bodily 
sufferings had compelled her to indulge, in order to decide 
on a question of painful import to her. Simon Fraser, 
generally styled lord Lovat,' had immediately on the death 
of king William proclaimed the exiled representative of the 
house of Stuart king of Scotland, in his own county of In- 
verness ; and soon after, presented himself at the court of 
St. Germains, for the purpose of persuading the queen- 
mother, as Mary Beatrice was there entitled, to allow the 
young prince to follow up this daring act in his &vour, 
oy making his appearance among his faithful friends in 
Scotland, engaging, at the same time, to raise an army of 
12,000 men in the highlands, provided the king of France 
would assist them with arms and money, and land 5000 
men at Dundee, and 500 at Fort William. Mary Beatrice, 

' Chaillot MSS. in the Archives au Royaume de France. 
' Autograph letter of Mary Beatrice to Angelique Priolo, in the Archives 
au Royaume de France. 

3 For the fullest particulars of this remarkable person, the reader is referred 
to his biography in that pleasing and valuable adjunct to the history of the 
royal Stuarts, *• The Lives of the Jacobites," by Mrst A. T. Thomson. 
VOL. X. C 
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enfeebled by her long illness, depressed by the disappoint- 
ment of the vun hope she had cherished, that her step- 
daughter, Anne, would not presume to ascend the throne 
of Great Britain, after her oti-repeated penitential profes- 
sions to her unfortunate father, and in defiance of his 
death*bed injunctions, listened doubtfully to the project. 
Her two fayourite ministers, Caryl and Middleton, had 
united in persuading her, that it was only through the 
medium of treaties and amicable conyentions that her son 
could be established as the reigning sovereign of Great 
Britain ; that his cause would be injured by the introduction 
of French troops ; and that there was reason to belieye his 
sister Anne cherished fayourable intentions towards him, 
which would be inevitably destroyed by attempts to disturb 
her government On the other hand, the duke of Perth, 
who was the governor of the prince, and had been much 
beloved by the late king, endeavoured to stimulate the 
queen to a more energetic policy. He showed her a letter 
from the marquess of jDrummond, his eldest son, assuring 
him that the principal lords of Scotland were ready to take 
up arms in favour of their hereditary sovereign, if he 
might only be permitted to appear among them — nay, more, 
that a deputation firom them was ready to make a voyage 
to France, to tender fealty in person to the young king.' 

The marquess of Drummond, sir John Murray, and sir 
Robert Stuart, the head of the clan of Stuart, wrote also to 
the queen and to the French minister, the marquis of 
Torcy, by lord Lovat, in whom they entirely confided, to 
urge die same, assuring her that Scotland was ready to 
throw off the yoke of the queen of England, and to assert 
her independence as a separate kingdom, under the sceptre 
of the representative of the royal house of Stuart. Ireland 
was eager to follow the same course ; but it was necessary 
that he should appear among them, for it could not be ex- 

1)ected that sacrifices should be made, and perils of life and 
imb incurred, for an invisible chief.' Middleton opposed 
their plans, and urged the doubtful integrity of Lovat, and 
the certain dangers to which the prince and his friends 
would be exposed, and that he had better await patiently, as 

^ Maepbcrson's Stuart Papers. Inedited Memorial of the duke of Perth , 
*n the Bibliotbdque du Roi. ^ Ibid. 
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queen Anne was childless, and, though still in the meridian 
of life, her extreme corpulence and general infirmity of 
constitution rendered it improbable that she would occupy 
the throne long, and, as a matter of course, the prince 
would, on her death, peacefully succeed to the throne. In 
the meantime, he was too young to exercise the functions 
of regality in his own person, and would be better em- 
ployed in finishing his education, under the eye of his royal 
mother, than roaming about in a wild, unsettled country 
like Scotland, with rude highland chiefs, from whom he 
might acquire habits of intemperance and ferocity, and be 
exposed to the perils of battle and siege, where, as a matter 
of necessity, he must conduct himself with the daring gal- 
lantry that would be expected from a royal knight-errant. 
Above all, there was the chance of his falling into the hands 
of the party that had persecuted him in his cradle, and even 
before he saw the light Mary Beatrice was only too ready 
to yield to reasoning, which was addressed to the fond weak- 
ness of maternal love and fear. The terrors of the act of 
attainder that hung over her boy were always present to her. 
She remembered the fate of another disinherited and rejected 
prince of Wales of disputed birth, " the gallant, springing 
young Plantagenet," Edward of Lancaster, stabbed by 
ruthless hands in the presence of the victorious sovereign, 
whose crown he had presumed to challenge as his right. 
There was also the unforgotten scaffold of the youthful 
Conradin of Swabia, the tearful theme of many a tale of 
poetry and romance in her native Italy, to appal the heart 
of the fond mother, and she obstinately ana with impas- 
sioned emotion reiterated her refusal to allow her boy to 
incur any personal peril during his minority, and while he 
remained under her guardianship.* 

Severely as the conduct of Mary Beatrice at this juncture 
has been censured in the Perth memorials,* it must, at any 
rate, exonerate her from the calumnious imputation of 
having imposed a spurious heir on England, since, if she 
had been capable of the baseness imputed to her by Burnet, 

' Posthumous memorial of the duke of Perth on the causes of the poh'tical 
errors of the court and regency of St. Germains during the minority of the 
M>n of James II. Inedited MSS. in the Bibliotheque du Roi. 

* Portfolio of inedited State Papers in the Bibliotheque du Roi. St. Ger- 
mains MSS. 
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Tvul^n jKiim^inu -HU. iaeir ssrile cupmaiay die vodd 
3aci'«£ jsM i«r 'xiiuiaL jiui u iei in joy vaj cbat appeared 
ikw*-5 :u 331U 3j iifT iwa mjj ■i iiin i ia ii f, ■Mihim beiif 
it;ivrT^ a^- mcLQ^-tsziisac lEsuisniiSK ir aa aiBeii to her 
*j^iAM» «*<ni«r;i^y ■a^ oiir ttjih:^ i a ugane r woold be the 
^nscn Ixutrdtva ^y i-> '^^^ ± oe beuMae s Tictzaa. With 
£ie ^rut^«ct ^t 4 >:rt^w*t i^r otsr ianptosiL and the dignity 
^tttvL rv«i«*c 4C ^ iui*^*i«'ttnp^iic jc vrxsac Biaaiii fee heiself, 
ivculu. :s&cti ^ wuzmi« is^ sue Ja& beesL n ^n n aii d by the 
;ic%fv^ wr*a*cs^ oo^'^ jescsDett 3i piaee « sapposititious 
prruor iir di^ jp*? xr — e fcxcmpu^BBBat of ikar sdfish 
v'ci^vt/ Fuc u^ ^J'-cv^e^ui. uKcmns of Batme were 
ciNf^^ ^^ )Lin( B^kntcrac^ Ji oisr jnsams caae &r the pre- 
^rt;i£tctt v't :a^ :«im ^/c aer >isQaR — caaaDenBapfeestwhaebj 
ttx< >irte$e$( v^if imtir %:is^ emiCiit>L 3;^ .^ctm t!&e tme another 
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^^^ Tb< Ic<i«^f<x ^c ^lii^^a .sztcudLra had oa place in the 
h^iurt ct tbr^* tb^lett ^uDt^ftr. She vas acdcadhr desinHis of 
^K^ii}^ ker :««^ c^tjui«f%£ ^^ rit; ^irviKy. whkh d^ at any rate 
r^!^:^ju^)<^t a$ his;^ rtu:a;m ii;aK;nctaice« aoed i«r poitionless 
kUm^Cvht Iwv«:ttib<^i ;&$ prJsce^ss luyal e£ Gticat Britain^ 
wkC Aic^jT bsfc WcisfT.. r»jimtrcTe oiKRas of die leahn — a 
$tj^Uv>«i >ii tuvix tbe e3^;r:Mi:u;j[r<inr ^«nKCy and line qualities of 
th«^ xvHitt^ Lc<u$iii picvtuiise^ ;x^ jaosiu As fcr herself she 
k«d "WU iW {xcu$ ;tt!:d {rettdktxs cc xvyalrr too aererely to 
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-^Sfc. Ci. ■■iiiwu ^i ITtfc of July. 
*' I ba^ iMt OM WWMM« MT 4kW^ «Rlt&«r« t» i«a TM &rt I «M icfy wdl, 

«nd my ctiildv«o alsuk 1 v««it ti» M j«a m IVwr^iiKT. «idl fiwad >I. deM 

(madaoM d» Mamtcnoa) tU «mm^^ Wil> tHaftlL'GodL ske fiads bciself at 
present much b«tter« 

*« LadT Tyrctmndl assomMe ikat aU tW cnbraidor viD be done for the 
b^nninj5 of September. I be$ t«m Mt to s|Mure my piuse about it, for 
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very chemise. 

"I rejoice that our sick are cured, and that tbecevcmony of the new noWce 
has been so well accomplished. I am burned to the last moment. Adieu ! 
I embrace you at the foot of the Ooss. 

Superscribed—" To the mother Priolo."' 
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The embroidery mentioned by Mary Beatrice in this 
letter, and which she exhorts the abbess not to spare ex- 
pense in having well executed, was for the decoration of 
the tribune in the conventual church of Chaillot, where 
the heart of her deceased consort, king James, was en- 
shrined, and was to be placed there at the anniversary 
of his death. That day was kept by Mary Beatrice as a 
strict fast to the end of ner life, and it was commemorated 
by the religieuses of Chaillot with all the pompous solemni- 
ties of the Romish ritual. A vast number of persons, of whom 
the aged bishop of Autun was the foremost, asserted " that 
they bad been cured of various maladies by touching the 
velvet pall that covered his coffin, and entreating the bene- 
fit of his prayers and intercessions." These superstitious 
notions were, doubtless, the result of highly excited imagi- 
nations, wrought upon by the enthusiastic reverence vnth 
which the memory of this unfortunate monarch was held 
in France. The grief of his faithful consort was beguiled 
by these marvellous legends, although she at first listened 
- doubtfully, as if conscious of her own weak point, and 
dreading imposition ; but the instances became numerous, 
and being attested by many ecclesiastics of her own church, 
she soon received them with due unction, and flattered 
herself that the time was not far distant when the name of 
the departed object of her undying love would be added to 
the catalogue of royal saints and confessors, in the Romish 
calendar. 

When Mary Beatrice entered upon the second year of 
her widowhood, she passed several days in meditation, 
prayer, and absolute seclusion from the world; during 
that period she neither received visitors, vnrote letters, nor 
even transacted business, farther than works of absolute 
necessity.* On the 2nd of October, the day she came 
into public again, she and her son visited king James's 
nearest paternal relative and dearest friend, the abbess of 
Maubisson, the eldest daughter of the queen of Bohemia, 
for whom she cherished a spiritual friendship. She also 
held an especial conference with the celebrated father 
Masillon, the bishop of Autun, cardinal Noailles, and other 
dignitaries of the church of Rome, on matters which she 

> Letter of ladj Sophia Bulkeley to the abbess of Chaillot, in the Archives 
au Royaume de France. 
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appeared to consider of greater importance than affaiis of 
state — namely, an inscription for the urn which contained 
the heart of her deceased lord, and the various tributes 
that had been paid to his memory, in funeral sermons, ora- 
tions, and circular letters. She writes on these, to her, in- 
teresting topics, a long letter to the ex-abbess of Chaillot. 
The following passage betrays the proneness of human aflFec- 
tions to degenerate into idolatry : — 

'* With regard to the epitaph on the heart of our sainted king, I am of 
opinion that it ought not to be made to soon, since it is not permitted 
to expose that dear heart to the public to be Tenerated as a relic, which, 
however, it will be one day, if it please God, and I believe that it ought to 
be delayed till that time. M. d' Autun appears of the same opinion, and also M. 
le Cardinal, who was with me yesterday two hours on my coming out of my 
retreat, which has decided me entirely on that point, by saying it ought not 
to be done at present. Meantime, they are going to make that (an epitaph) 
for our parish here, which I forgot to tell him (the cardinal) yesterday, or, 
rather, I should say, to remind him of it, for he knows it very well." 

The literary reader will perhaps be amused to find her 
majesty in the next place entering so &r into the techni- 
calities of publishing, as to discuss new editions, printers, 
and the business of the press with sister Fran^oise Ance- 
lique Priolo, who appears to have been the fair chronicler 
of the convent of Chaillot, to whose reminiscences of the 
royal widow her biographer is so much indebted. The 
well known obituary of tiames IL, published in the circular 
letter of Chaillot, seems to have emanated from the same 
firiendly pen, for Mary Beatrice says — 

** About the new edition of the circular letter, I pray you to tell our mother 
(who is willing, I believe, that this letter should serve for her as well as you) 
that it is true I told M. d'Autun that we would talk it over together at the 
end of the month, not thinking that you were obliged to go to press before 
then. M. le Cardinal told me yesterday, that unless I wished for the impres- 
sion myself, he saw no immediate reason for the reprint ; but if you are 
pressed for it« or if you apprehend the printer will be otherwise engaged, I 
have nothing to say against the first part, but you must see that they omit all 
that regards me — that is to say, that they content themselves with naming my 
name, and mentioning that I was among you for three days. As to the rest, 
I confess that I am not of opinion that they ought to add anything new to 
the letter, at least not before the abridged copies that I had printed are all 
gone ; and M. d'Autun and M. le Cardinal are of the same mind. But 
really I cannot imagine that there can be any such hurry about iti as to pre* 
vent us from waiting till we shall have discussed the matter together; for I 
intend, if it please God, to come to Chaillot on the 2drd till the 27th, and 
then, perhaps, my reasons will convert you to my opinion, or yours may make 
me change it, for it seems to me in general that we are much of the same 
mind. 

'* I thank our mother and all our sisters with my whole heart, and you 
especially, my beloved mother, for what you did at the anniversary of mj 
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sainted king. AH those who were present considered that everything was 
admirably performed, and with much solemnity, which gave me great plea- 
sure; for if there remain in me any sensibility for that, it is only in those things 
oonoeeted with the memory of the dear king. I have read with pleasure, 
although not without tears, his funeral oration, which I consider very fine, 
and I have begged the abbe Roguette to have it printed. I entreat our mother 
to send the bills of all the expenses, without forgetting the smallest, any more 
than the largest. I will endeavour to pay them immediately, or at least a 
good part of them : and after that is done, I shall still owe you much ; for 
the heartfelt affection with which you have done all, is beyond payment, 
and will hold me indebted to you for the rest of my life. Madame de Main- 
tenon has been rery ill since she came to Fontainebleau. Last Thursday 
the fever left her, and for four days she was much better. She went out on 
Sunday^ was at mass, and they considered her recovered, but on Monday the 
fever attacked her again. I await tidings of her to-day, with impatience, 
having sent an express yesterday to make inquiries. M. d' Autun was charged 
to request pdre MasiUon from me for bis sermon on St. Francis de Sales. I 
hope he will not have forgotten it. 

" On reading over my letter, I find it so ill written in all respects^ that I 
know not whether you will be able to comprehend anything. Did I not force 
myself to write, I believe I should forget, how to do it entirely. I am 
ashamed ; but with you, my dear mother, who know my heart, there is less 
need of words."" 

The royal widow was roused from her dreams of spiritual 
communion with her departed lord, by the turmoils and per- 
plexities which awaited her in the affairs of her nominal 
regency. In the autumn of 1702, the subtle adventurer, 
Simon, lord Lovat, presented himself once more at St Ger- 
maSns, bringing with him letters from two faithful adhe- 
rents of the house of Stuart, the earl of Enrol and the earl 
mareschal of Scotland, lord Keith. Aware that he had 
been an object of distrust to Mary Beatrice, he sought to 
win her confidence and favour, by professing to have 
become a convert to the doctrines of the church of Rome. 
He had succeeded in persuading not only the duke of 
Perth, but the pope's nuncio, of his sincerity, and he was 
presented bv that ecclesiastic to her majesty as a perfectly 
regenerate character, who was willing to atone for all j)ast 
eirors by his efforts for the establishment of her son as king 
of Scotland, as the preparatory step for placing him on the 
throne of Great Britain. 

Simple and truthful as infancy herself, Mary Beatrice 
suspected not that motives of a base and treacherous nature 
could have led him to a change of creed so greatly opposed 
at that time to all worldly interests. She was willing to 

' Autograph letter of the widowed queen of James II. in the Archives au 
Royaume de France. Chaillot MSS. 
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beliere that all his pn^saons of zeal fixr the church, and 
devotion to the cause of her 8(« were sinoeie. His specious 
eloquence was employed to persuade her that Scod^d was 
ready to declare her son kin^ and to maintain him as such 
against the power of his sister Anne, but they wanted 
money^ and lor the present secrecy.^ The latter was a qua- 
lity in which the r^ency court of St. Gemuuns was noto- 
riously deficient, as me devoted partisans of the Stuart cause 
had found too often to their cost The fact that no secret 
could be kept at St. Gemuuns, had past into a warning pro- 
verb with the great nobles of Scotland, and served to deter 
several of those who were desirous of the restoration of the 
old royal line firom taking steps for compassing this object.* 
Although Mary Beatrice was in the habit of disclosing 
her cares, whether spiritual, personal, or poliUcal, to her 
fiiends at Chaillot, she relied so implicitly on the supposed 
impossibility of confidence that was reposed in such a 

Suarter ever finding its way to the rival court at St 
ames's, that she suffered her mind to be imbued with 
suspicions that the earl of Middleton was not trust-worthy. 
Lovat assured her that the success of the confederacy of 
his firiends in the highlands, depended entirely on her 
keeping it secret firom him. Thus she was cajoled into 
the folly of deceiving her ostensible adviser, the man who 
stood responsible for her political conduct, and she stripped 
herself of the last poor remnant of property she pos- 
sessed in the world, by sending the residue of her jewels 
to Paris, to be sold for 20,000 crowns, the sum demanded 
by Lovat for the equipment of the highlanders, whom he 
had engaged to raise fer the restoration of her son. Lovat 
also insinuated suspicions that the most powerful partisan 
of her family in Scotland, the earl of Arran, afterwards 
duke of Hamilton, intended to revive the ancient claims of 
his family to the crown of that realm, and thus probably 
traversed the secret overtures for a future marriage between 
the heir of that house and the young princess Louisa r 
nothing alarmed the widowed queen so much as the possi- 
bility of her daughter ever being set up by any party, 
whatsoever, as a rival of her son. 

The ruin that might have ensued to the Jacobite nobles 

' Maq>herfoii's State Papers. ' Ibid., from Kairne's MSS. 
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and gentry from the rash confidence placed by Mary Bea- 
trice in Lovat, was averted by the sagacity of Louis AlV.'s 
minister^ Torcy, who gave the earl of Middleton timely 
warning of the intrigue. Middleton, though deeply piqued 
at the want of confidence shown by his royal mistress, was 
too faithful a servant to allow her to fall into the snares of 
the unprincipled adventurer. He gravely discussed the 
matter with her, complained of being a useless tool himself 
but besought her not to send Lovat to Scotland without 
being accompanied by some person of known and tried in- 
tegrity, to keep watch on him, and report his proceedings 
to her and her council of regencv* Torcy made the same 
demand in the name of the king his master. Captain John 
Murray, brother to sir David Murray of Stanhope, was 
entrusted with this office, and arrived with Lovat, in the 
north of England, early in the summer of 1703.* 

The exiled queen, in the midst of the cares and perplexi- 
ties with which she found herself beset, as the guardian of 
a prince so unfortunately situated as her son, was struggling 
with the pangs and apprehensions excited by the progress 
of her terrible malady. In one of her letters to the abbess 
of Chaillot, dated St Germains, this 2nd of September, she 
gives the following account of herself: 

" I continued in the same languishing state in which I was at Chaillot, 
three or four days after I left you ; and since that, on my return here, I had 
my breast lanced many tiroes for several days; after this was over, the pain 
ceased, as well as the languor, and 1 am much better. I took, the day before 
yesterday, a little bath, which I shall repeat more or less, for I have already 
bathed fifteen times. 

" Beaulieu will see you to-morrow or Tuesday, and he will give you an 
account of what Mareschal said after he had seen me. He goes to Paris to 
see that woman of whom you know, and those who are in her hands, who are 
better. They will bring her others on whom to try this remedy. Mareschal 
has assured me that there are not any of tbem whose case is near so bad as 
mine. In the meantime, I avow to you that I am not without apprehension , 
and that I have great need of prayer ; for we mast begin and finish with that. 
Ireqoest of our dear mother and sisters to unite with me in this, having no 
necessity to explain to them my wants, which they know of old. I roust ask 
yoa to send the money to the Benedictine fathers for the masses, in order that 
they may not know that it is for me." 

Mary Beatrice goes on to explain the object which she 
hoped to obtain by means far less likely to be pleasing to 
Ae Almighty, than the holy and humble spirit of pious 
resignation which she expresses. 

' Stuart Papers. Macpherson's History of Engbind. Life of Lord Lovat. 
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Her ^^ sainted king," as she fondly calls her departed 
lord, "is to be invoked to the end," continues she, "that 
he may entreat for me, of God, an entire resignation to 
his holy will, Uke what he had himself when on earth, 
and that I may feel a holy indifference as to the cure or 
augmentation of my malady, and that the Lord would in- 
spire the physicians and suigeons, in their treatment of me, 
to do whatever may conduce most to his glory, and the eood 
of my soul, in healing me, if by that means, 1 am still able to 
serve him better, and to be useful to my children, or else 
to give me the patience and fortitude necessary to suffer 
the greatest torments, if it should be more agreeable to 
him."" 

" It is two years to-day," continues the royal widow, and 
this remark proves that her letter was written in the year 
1703, "since the king (James) fell ill on the day of St 
Stephen, king of Hungary." After a few more expla^ 
nations about the course of religious exercises she wisned 
to have performed in her behalf, she sends her kind mes- 
sages to several of the ladies of Chaillot, and especially to 
sister M. Gabrielle, " in whose grief," she says, " I sym- 
pathize with all my heart, for I know what it is to have 
tost a good mother, but her virtue will sustain her under it, 
and God will be to her in the place of all she has lost It 
is that consolation I desire for her." 

Notwithstanding the earnest wish of Mary Beatrice to 
submit herself to the will of her Heavenly Father, feeble 
nature could not contemplate the dreadful nature of the 
death that awaited her without shrinking; the regular medi- 
cal practitioners could only palliate the anguish of the 
burning pan^ which tormented her. The nuns of Chaillot, 
though to this day the remnant of that community profess 
to be possessed of a specific for cancers, had failed to arrest 
the progress of the disease in its earlier stages, and now she 
was tempted to put herself under the care of a female who 
boasted of having performed great cures in cases of the 
kind. Madame de Maintenon, knowing how desperate 
were the remedies often employed by empirics, was alarmed 
lest the sufferings of her unfortunate friend should be 
aggravated, and her death hastened, by allowing any un- 
qualified person to tamper with her disease. Phis lady 

* Autograph Letters of Mary Beatrice, in the Chailiot Collection, Hotel de 
Soubise. 
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appears to have behaved in a tenderly, sympathizing man- 
ner to the royal sufferer, whose account*^ of the interview 
must be given in her own words. 

" We wept much together at St. Cyr, at the sad state In which I found 
myself. She does not much advise me to put myself into the hands of this 
woman. She said that if I began to give ear to those sort of people, I should 
have chariatana besetting me every day with offers of remedies, which would 
keep me in a perpetual state of uncertainty and embarrassment. However^ 
she agreed that they ought to give a fair trial of her (the doctress's) remedy. 
This we will do ; and, in the meantime, I will try to tranquillize my mind^ 
and resign myself entirely into the hands of God, and I can do no more.** ^ 

The progress of her direful malady appears to have been 
arrested for a time by the operations to which she had sub^ 
mitted ; she describes herself, in her next letter, as better, 
though very weak. She says " she hopes to have the plea- 
sure of coming to spend a week at Chaillot, if her health 
continues to improve, and to go one day to Paris while 
there, if strong enough ; but if not," continues she, " I shall 
repose myself with my dear good mother, I shall hope to 
find myself in excellent health after your broth." * Her 
majesty appears to have derived benefit both in health and 
spirits from this little journey. 

Mademoiselle de la Motte, a lady of noble family, who 
boarded in the convent, was suffering firom the same com- 
plaint as the poor queen, and was disposed to try the 
cancer doctress at Paris. The queen's French surgeon, 
Beaulieu, had placed a poor woman who was thus afflicted, 
imder the care of the doctress, in order to give her remedies 
a &ir trial, and he was disposed to think favourably of the 
result' After her return to St. Germains, the queen writes 
the following letter to calm the apprehensions of her fiiend 
Angelique Priolo, who had heard that she was alarmingly 
ill: 

" St. Germains, 9th November. 

'* In the name of Heaven, my dear mother, be at rest with regard to me. 
I can assure you with truth that my health is good, my strength entirely re- 
newed. I eat well. I sleep* not always well, but never very ill. As for mj 
breast^ if there be any change since I quitted you, it is for the better. I thins 
so myself, and I am not accustomed to flatter myself. 

" Beaulieu went yesterday to Paris, and assures me that he found the sick 
woman considerably better since the fortnight that he has placed her in the 
house of the woman, where she has been well looked to and attended, and 
eaten nothing injurious. I know not if mademoiselle de la Motte has done 
what we resolved on, but there is yet time, for I believe it is nothing so much 

* Autograph letter of the queen of James II. to the abbess of Chaillot, in 
the Archives au Royaume de France. ' Ibid. ' Ibid. 
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advanced as my malady. I have had no pain myself for some days, and I find 
myself at present sufficiently at rest. Be so yourself, my dear and too good 
mother, and begin your retreat without disquiet. I suppose you will enter 
upon it to-morrow, for it will not be more than ten days before we shall see 
each other. Send me, this evening, tidings of your health, and take care of 
it for the love of me, who have such need of your care and of your advice. 
Adieu, my dear mother. Let us come to God ; let us live but for him, and 
let us love only him. 

" Since writing my letter, they have resolved to give the holy viaticum to 
lady Almond. 

** I send to you six books to distribute thus — ^to our mother, yourself^ 
mademoiselle de la Motte, M. d'Autun, M . de Brienne, Tabb^ de Roguette, 
but do not send this till the last, as I have not yet given to M. le cardinal de 
Noailles, or to M. le Nuncio ; which I shall do in two or three days, after 
having sent to the princes of the blood, having, as yet, given but to the king 
and to madame de Maintenon." ^ 

The books mentioned by Mary Beatrice, were copies of 
a brief memoir of James II., which had been prepared and 
printed at her expense. It is written in French, in a feeble 
inflated style, having many words and few facts, and those 
by no means interesting to historians, being chiefly descrip- 
tive of his devotional exercises. The royal widow, however, 
frequently alludes to this work in the course of her cor- 
respondence with the holy ladies of Chaillot, who were of 
course highly edified with it In a subsequent letter to the 
abbess of that house, she says, ** I send you this letter by 
fether Bouchet, and a book of the life of the king for him 
to give you, to replace that which you have given to him. 
We are all very well," continues her majesty, "and my son 
does not mount his horse with such impetuosity as to incur 
any danger." ' 

Other letters of the widowed queen, at this period, are 
of a less cheerful character ; sickness was in her household 
and her family. Her son was dangerously ill, and the 
friend of her childhood, the countess of Almond, struggling 
with a mortal malady. Death had already entered her 
palace, and begun to desolate her little world, by thinning 
the train of faithful servants who had followed her and her 
deceased consort into exile. On the 6th of December, 
1703, she writes to her friend Angelique Priolo : — 

'* We have lost, this morning, a good old man, named Dupuy ; be had been 
with our sainted king more than forty years, and was himself turned of eighty. 
He was a very good man^ and I doubt not that God has taken him to his 

^ Inedited letters of Mary Beatrice, in the Archives au Royaume de 
France. ' Ibid. 
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I hope that we shall accomplish her business, if it pleases God. I thank our 
mother and sisters for the prayers they have made for her, and request their 
continuation, for she is a person very dear to me, and has been useful to me 
for nearly forty years. But we have another want for your prayers, for the 
king, my son, was attacked with fever yesterday afternoon. I hope, however, 
nothing will come of it, for he is not worse this morning. The shivering 
began at seven o'clock. He did not go to bed till near nine, and the per- 
spiration lasted till five. They have given him a remedy this morning, which 
has greatly relieved him, and I hope the worst is over. We cannot, however, 
be sure till to-morrow is past ; so, if you have no tidings from me after to- 
morrow, you are to conclude that he is better. My own health appears to 
me better than it has ever been. God grant that I may serve him the better 
for it." 

The countess of Almond, for whom Mary Beatrice ex- 
presses so much solicitude in the above letter, was the Anna 
Vittoria Montecuculi of the early pages of her biography, 
the same who accompanied her to England when she left 
her own country as the virgin bride of the duke of YorL 
Lady Almond was, with the exception of Madame Molza, 
the last surviving of the companions of her childhood by 
whom Mary Beatrice was attended on that occasion. One 
of the few who could sympathize with her feelings towards 
the land of her birth, or enter into her reminiscences of the 
old &miliar palace where they were both brought up. Her 
majesty mentions her again with tender concern, in the 
following letter to Angelique Priolo : — 

" St. Germains, 26th of March. 
*' The abbe de Roguette will charge himself with this letter, and save me 
from sending my courier to-day, as I had intended. The letter of milady 
Strickland was already written. Vou will see that I greatly approve of your 
thought of putting mademoiselle de Dempsy at Amiens. I wish they would 
take her for three months, and I would pay her pension. She will give you 
an account also of lady Almond, who has had a bad night. However, I don't 
think she is so near death as I believed, the other day. They decide abso- 
lutely that she goes to Forge; I greatly fear she will never return, but they 
must do all they can, then leave the event to God. Milady. Strickland gives 
you the account of my health, which is good — better, indeed, than usual. I 
hope that nothing will prevent me from embracing you, my dear mother, on 
Monday next, before Complin. J t must not^ however, wait for me, for I am 
not very sure of my time. I believe that I shall go to Marli one day this 
week." 

' Monsieur Dupuy was one of those who were present when Anne Hyde, 
duchess of York, the first wife of James IL, received the last sacraments of the 
church of Rome. Mrs. Dupuy, the accomplished author of that very ele- 
gant work, ** Illustrations of British Costume," is possessed of several interesting 
family heir-looms, gifts of the royal Stuarts, traditionally derived from the old 
and faxtliful servant of James U.,whos3 loss Mary Beatrice laments in this 
letter. 
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her majesty giving her royal word not to reveal them to the 
members of her council, because they had experienced how 
little they regarded secrecy." * When captain John Murray, 
the companion of Lovat's journey, whom he had contrived 
to leave in the lurch arrived at St. Germains, he produced 
many proo& that the latter was the bribed instrument of 
queen Anne's cabinet Lovat took up the tone of an injured 
person, and wrote to the earl of Middleton : 

'* I am daily informed that the queen has but a scurvy opinion of me, and 
that I rather did her majesty bad than good service by my journey. My lord* 
I find by that that my enemies have greater power with the queen than I 
have ; and to please them and ease her majesty, I am resolved to have no 
more to do with them till the king is of age.*' 

In conclusion, he tells Middleton, '^ that he relies on the 

Eromises the /adfy," meaning Mary Beatrice, *'had made in 
is behalf." » 

A letter fix)m the earl of Aylesbury to the young prince's 
almoner, Saunders, soon after arrived, stating that the 
expenses of Lovat's journey to St Germains, had been 
defrayed by the cabinet of St James's. 

The duke of Berwick wrote also to Mary Beatrice, 
warning her against Lovat, and enclosed a letter from 
an Irish priest, called father Farrell, exposing the base 
treachery he had practised against a faithful adherent of 
her son's cause in London: 

"Your majesty," says Berwick, "will see here a new confirmation of 
Lovat's knavery ; and I believe it is absolutely necessary that your majesty- 
send a French translation of this paper to the marquis de Torcy. The affair 
is of great consequence, and your majesty may depend that the king's affairs 
are ruined unless lord Lovat is apprehended." " 

In consequence of Berwick's advice, Lovat was arrested 
by the French government, and sent to the castle of An- 
gouleme, abundant reason appeared for detaining him a 
close prisoner for several years. One of his objects in 
cajoling the widowed queen of James II., was to obtain 
credentials to the adherents of the Jacobite cause. Mary 
Beatrice had entrusted him with a letter to the duke of 
Gordon; this he used as a weapon in a quarrel of his own, 
by transferring it to an envelope addressed to his great 
enemy, the duke of Athol, and then placing it in the 

' Stuart Papers. Macpherson. « Ibid. » Ibid. 
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hands of Queensberiy, as an evidence that Athol was in 
correspondence with the mother of the disinherited repre-* 
tentative of the house of Stuart. There can be no doubt 
but the employment of so unprincipled a person as LovaC 
did an infinity of mischief to the Jacobite cause in Scot-* 
land, especially as the cabinet of queen Anne made use of 
his information as a pretence for pursuing arbitrary mca-' 
sures to overawe the opposers of the union. The intrigues 
and counter intrigues, the double treasons, the bribery and 
corruption, the agitation and the follies, that were perpe-^ 
trated at that momentous crisis, belong to general history, 
and can only be occasionally alluded to in these pages, in 
illustration of the letters and personal conduct of the un-' 
fortunate widow of the last of our Stuart kings, in fulfil-- 
ment of the duties which her titular office of regent, or 
guardian to the young prince, their son, imposed on her 
Alas, for any woman who is placed in circumstances like 
those, with which Mary Beatrice had to stru^le, while 
carrying the fire in her bosom, that was slowly consuming 
her livine frame, denied the repose for which her sufiering 
body and weary spirit sighed, conscious of her own help-' 
lessness, and tossed like a feather on a strong stream, by 
the adverse currents of warring parties. 

The duke of Marlborough, m his secret correspondence 
with the court of St Germains, lamented that his nephew,, 
the duke of Berwick, should have been removed to Spain, 
instead of remaining on the spot, to be in readiness for action.. 
He was, in fact, the proper person to have acted for the young 
prince, his half-brother, being the only man of talent and 
decision, at the exiled court. He enjoyed, moreover, the 
entire confidence of his royal father's widow, who enter-' 
tained almost a maternal affection for him, and he always 
treated her with profound respect, and bears the highest 
testimony to her moral worth, in his memoirs, where he 
gpeaks of her testimony, in a disputed matter, as decisive.' 
** The queen told me so," says he, emphatically, " and she 
was a princess of great* veracity." Berwick had good 
reason to think well of Mary Beatrice. She* had stood his 
friend with his royal father twice, when he had displeased 
him by contracting love marriages ; Berwick having, after 
the death of his first duchess, wedded one of her majesty's 
maids of honour, the daughter of colonel and lady Sophr 

yoL. X. D 
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Bulkeky, Maiy Beatrice kindlT appointed the jouBff 
duchess of Berwick asladyof the oed-diamber, and Heated 
her almost as if die had beea a daiigbter of her ofwii^ 
retamiog her aboat hor peiaoa duiing the duke's absence 
in his campaigns.' After the death of king James, Ber- 
wick wishing to be natoralized as a sabject of France, her 
majesty exerted her ntmost infioenoe with Louis XIV. and 
madame de Maintenon^ to promote his interests. She aha 
wrote in his bdbalf so warmly to the princess des Uistni^ 
whom she had formerly known in her early youth, and^ 
indeed, claimed kindred with, through her moCh^, the kte 
duchess oi Modena, that she succeeded in obtaining for 
him the post of generalissimo of the Froich armies sent by 
Louis to support his grandson's pretensions to the crown of 
Spain, aeainst the archduke Chailes, queen Anne's pro- 
tege.' The brilliant exploits of the s<m of James IL in that 
campaign were certaimy such as to do honour to the 
earnest recommendation of his royal step-mother, if that 
title may be bestowed on Mary Beatrice. » 

Those who are &miliar with Mariborou^'s secret trans* 
actions, under the feigned name <^ Armsworth, with the 
court of St Germains, and its agents in Ei^Iand and 
Holland, and, at the same time, trace the rise and pro- 
gress of the deadly hatred between his imperious helpmate 
9nd queen Anne, will be at no loss to divine the nature 
of the project that was inadvertently traversed by the suc- 
cessful efforts of Mary Beatrice, for the emj^yment of the 
brilliant talents of one so near and dear to ner departed 
lord, in a more important sphere than her impoveridied 
shadow of a court could offisr. If she had possessed 
the selfish talents meet for the position she occupied, she 
would have prevented Berwick nrom divorcing his fortunes 
firom those of her son, in order to secure those services in 
his cause, which were eventually the means of establishing 
lixe intrusive Bourlxm dynasty on the throne of Spain. 
Berwick was, perhaps, the only man attached to the cause 
of her son, whom the cautious fiivourite of fortune, Marir- 
borough, could rely on; and when he was removed fiNua 
ike scen^ the game might be considered a losing one. 

In August, 1704, Loub XIV* gave a grand fete and 

^SuSimoii. ' Stnttt FipcKS in MacphtnoB* 
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iUaminations at Marli, to celebtate the birth of a great* 
grandson of France5 the infiiot duke of ^etagne, the firat* 
bom of the duke aod duchess of Burgundy. Mary Bea^ 
trices with her son and daughter^ were among the guests, 
out of compliment to the titular rank they held in that 
court, they were gi^en the place of honour, taking pre- 
cedence 01 every person but the king of France, who, ac- 
cordii^ to his invariable custom, gave the hand, to the 
widow^ queen.^ Her fiselings were little in unison with 
the pomp and pageantry of royalty, if we may judgq 
from the str^ m which she wntes the next day to her 
friend at Chaillot, her faithful heart occupying itself neither 
on the splendid fe^vities of which she had been a joyless 
' at Marii, nor the anticipatkm of those in which 
was about to join during her approaching visit to Fon- 
taijoebleauy but in making arrangements to assist in the 
services of her church for the mournful anniversary of her 
beloved eosisort's death : — 

** St. GerBHMB, this WedntflcUiy. 

"• Tlraae three ^kj^ baft e I eouglit for a moment to write to you, my deer 
mother, to let you know that I shall be, please God, at Chaillot on Monday 
nextj I5th, at five o'clock. I hope you will defer the vespers of the dead till 
that heur. I eannot oome t91 the day when I am returning here from Pen.- 
tainebleaoy where I shall go on Mmidays it will be tw»daya* journey by land, 
not by water, as M. Fagon does not approve of the latter. 

" I went yesterday to Marli, and my daughter also, for the first time. We 
sapped there. I fimnd madame de Matntenen not half well. All have their 
afflictions. I had not seen her since your niafortune.. I can ieel with all my 
heart for desolate wives and mothers. The rdiffieuses are happier, for they 
have nothing nearer than nephews to lose. I am, however, very sorry for 
that of my dear portress; fbr ^e lore of her, I haive sent to M. de Montespan 
and M. de Valmy to make my condolences to her siatei^-in-law, and to say 
that it was you who informed me of the death of her only son." * 

The rest of this letter consists of messages of eongratu* 
ladon or sympathy to various members of the sisterhood of 
ChaiHot, and the royal writer adds^ with some naivetfe: — 

** Accommodate att tboe compliment^ for good or ill, properly, my dear 
mother, for I am so pressed for time that I know not what I say." 

The health of her beloved son, that **chad of vows and 
prayers,'^ as his fond fiither had» with his last breath, called 
nim, was very delicate; indeed, he appeared to hold his 

> Meq^ra of the duka de St. Simon. 
3 Autograph letter of Mary Beatrice, Archives au Royaume 

d2 
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life on a tenure so precarious as to be an object of per- 

B^tual anxiety to his widowed mother. On the 15th of 
ecember^ 1704, she writes to the abbess of Chaillot : — 

** I thank you for your prmycrs for the king, my son, and I entreat you to 
continue them, for eertainly be is not better ; he had the fever again on Satur- 
day and Sunday. They bled him ycrterday morning, and I did not find that 
his cold was at all rdiered by it, Init he 1ms no fever to-day. God is the 
master, and he must do for him and me whatever it shall please him. My 
daughter js very well, and I am better than usual ; but, my dear mother, it will 
be impossible to be at Chaillot till the Sunday after Christmas. I had reckoned 
that my sister Le Vayer would take the habit on the Friday, and I should re- 
turn on the Saturday morning, but in the state in which I see my son, I cannot 
quit him for some days, and unless he should be better than he is now, I cannot 
hope to pass Christmas with yon."' 

In the early part of the year 1705, all other cares and 
anxieties that oppressed Mary Beatrice appear to haye been 
forgotten in her trembling solicitude for the health of her 
boy. On the 14th of Februaiy, she informs her Mends at 
Chaillot, that he continues in a languishing condition, and 
recommends him to their prayers. Six days later, he was 
so seriously ill, that the fond mother, in the anguish of her 
heart, despairing of the power of medical skill to save him^ 
wrote an agitated letter to the abbess of Chaillot, iinploring 
the intercession of that friendly community with Heaven 
in his behalf; and also that mey would endeavour, by 
earnest prayers, to obtidn that of the deceased king, her 
husband, in whose canonization she was a devout beucver, 
for the recovery of her son.* 

Her letter contains evidences of fervent but misdirected 
faith, a fond reliance on the prayers of others for that 
which should have been sought of God, through the inter- 
cession of a divine Mediator, alone. Due allowance ought, 
however, to be made for the effects of a conventual educa- 
tion on an ardent daughter of the South, and, above all, for 
the agony of maternal apprehension for the life of her only 
son, under which she wrote. 

No one, but the most tenderly devoted of mothers, could 
have desired the life of a male claimant of the crown of 
England to be prolonged, whose existence, alone, prevented 
the amicable arrangement of all disputes and difficulties, 
by the recognition of her daughter, the princess Louisa, as 
the successor of queen Anne. No jealousies could have 

* Autograph Letters of Mary Beatrice, Archiyes aa Royaome de France. 
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been entertained by that sovereign of rivalry from a younger 
' sister, and all national fears for the interests of the church 

of England might have been obviated by a marriage with 
) the hereditary prince of Hanover — a measure that could 

? not even be proposed during the life of her brother. As 

I regarded the succession to the throne of England, the 

h prmcess Louisa lay under no disabilities, neither acts of 

attainder nor oaths of abjuration had passed against her ; 
' and if the personal existence of this youngest and most 

■i. promising scion of the. Stuart line had never been pubUcly 

f noticed by contending parties, it was, perhaps, because her 

political importance was secretly felt by the subtle calcu- 
t lators, who were aware of the delicacy of her brother's con- 

i stitution, and the yearning of the childless Anne towards a 

g successor of her own name and blood. The death of the 

n unfortunate son of James IL, at that epoch, would have 

excited a general feeUng of sympathy for his mother and 



t sister ; the stumbling-stone of offence would have been re- 

t moved, and all fears of civil wars averted, by restoring the 

^ regal succession to the regular order. In that case, Mary 

t Beatrice would, as a matter of course, have been recallea 

i to England with her daughter. She would have been re- 

f lieved from all her debts and pecuniary difficulties by the 

r payment of her jointure and its arrears. She would have 

J had one or more of her former royal abodes assigned for 

her residence, with a suitable establishment for the youth- 
.; fill heiress-presumptive of the realm, and the prospect of in- 

i creased power and importance in the event of the princess 

f. succeeding to the crown during her minority. 

The unexpected recovery of the prince, prevented the 
realization of this flattering perspective. He completed his 
seventeenth year, and his sister her thirteenth, m the fol- 
f lowing June. The princess Louisa, who had inherited all 

her mother's beauty, was now regularly introduced at the 
French court, where, as the daughter of a king and queen 
of England, and sister to a prince whose title to the crown 
of that realm was supported by France, she was given pre- 
cedency over every lady there, except her own mother, who 
always had the place of honour allowed her by Louis XIV. 
The following particulars of a grand ball at Marli, in July, 
1705, at which the royal exiles of St. Germains were pre- 
sent, will show the respectful consideration with which they 
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were treated. At the upper end of tbe kog spaciouft 
saloon in which the ball took place, three finteiiils were 
placed for the king of France, the widowed queen of En(t- 
land, and her son. Mary Beatrice, as in the life-time of 
her royal consort, occupied the middle seat Opposite to 
them were benches for the dancers ; the other members of 
the royal fiunily occu^ed pliants. Behind the royal dais 
were the refreshments. The titular king of fkigland opened 
the ball with his raster, and the king of Frsnce stood all the 
time they were dancing. This he always would ha^e done 
erery tin^e this young royal pair danced together, if Mary 
Beatrice had not entreated him to be sei^d ; but it was 
not till he had paid them this mark of respect twice or 
thrice, that he would consent to sit down.^ Mary Beatrice 
always sat between Louis and her son at supper, with her 
daughter and the immediate members of the royal fiunily 
of France. There was a separate table for the officers of 
her household on these occasions, at which the duke of 
Perth presided. The attention which had been pud to 
herself and her children, must have been cheering to the 
royal widow, for she writes in better spirits than usual to 
her friend, die abbess of Chaillot, immediately after. 

Su GermaiDS, 27tli Jtilj^ 1705. 
'* I believe, my dear mother, that you are almost ready to be in a pet with 
lady Bulkely and me^ because we have been so long without sending yon any 
BewB. It is true that weare to blame, but you would be much moreaoif you 
oould think that it was from forgetfulness; for I should as soon ^omft my 
childroi and myself as forget Chaillot and my dear and good mother, Priolo. 
But since Thursday we have had journeys and flutes, besides which, my little 
malady often prevents me from writing, and lady Bulkely likes better to wait 
till she can send you one of my letters, beUeving that it will give you more 
Measure." 

• «•* •«*« 

" We are all well here, thank God, and my son much better than usual, and 
more lively. Tbe last news from Flanders is not good, but be must, not be 
disoonniged, nor cease to pray.*^ 

From the same letter we learn that Mary Beatrice had 
qpent some days at Chaillot in tbe beginning of that months 
and that she purposed paying another visit to the commu- 
nity there, in the course of a fortnight She was, however> 
attacked with a severe relapse of her alarming malady, and 

^ Memoirs de St. Simon, toK iv. pp. 395-6. 
' Inedited Letters of Mary Beatrice in Archives au Royaume de Franee. 
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Ae announces hw disappointment to the afaibess and La 
DepoBee in these words: — 

"At St. Germains, this 12ih August, 1705. 
** After all, my dear mother, there is no more hope^ of your seeing me for 
^18 next holy festival. God wills it not, siaee he permits my illness to ooii«. 
tisue, and it is for us to take patience, and submit ouraeNes to His holy will. 
I entreat you and my dear mother Priolo, for this letter is written for you 
both, not to be disquieted on my account, but to recommend me fervency to 
God, and leaving me in the arms of His providence, be yourselves at rest, for 
aUhongh it is fifteen days that I have suffered from pangs in my bosom almost 
perpetually, and I have few good nights, yet the pains are not violent, but I 
canaot bear the motion of a coach. I will send Beaiilieu in two or three 
days, who will render you an exact account of my states aad in the meantime 
I am very sure that my dear mothers and all our sisters will pray for me to 
the end that God will grant me either a diminution of my malady or an 
augmentation of my patience, for I confess to you that it fails me sometimes. 

" I fear that my dear mother, Priolo, and my poor litde portress will make 
themselves ill again by afflicting themsdves too much about my malady. Try 
to console them my dear mother, and tfaey will console you with God, who 
does all for our good. 

<* There is no opening in my breast, neither does it appear worse than 
when the mother Priolo saw it the last time. 

** I have the three thousand francs all ready, but I counted on bringing 
them to you to-morrow. Tou see what I would have done, and if you can, 
wait till my other journey, which I hope God will not prevent me from 
making in September, I will bring them then.'* '^ M. R." 

Endorsed, " For our mother.''^ 

The poor queen continued under surgical treatment for 
several weeks. In a letter to the abbess of Chaillot, dated 
September lAihy expressive of her disappointment at being 
unable to attend the commemorative service at die con- 
ventual church5 for the anniversary of king Jameses deothj 
as the physicians had ordered her to keep her chamber, 
after making some touching allusions to her sufferings, 
she says, — ^* But God is the master, and it is for me to 
obey and to submit myself with patience, when I cannot 
vritn joy, to that which he is pleased to ordain for me, and 
he has renewed the anguish m my breast for the last four 
days. * * IT after four days," continues her migesty, ^ I 
setum to my usual state, I think of endeavouring to go to 
Fontainebleau by water ; nothing would draw me there but 
tlie love of my daughter, and it will be for the last time in 
my life, even if that life should be prolonged.'" Mary 
Beatrice did not adhere to this resolution, made in the saa- 

* Autograph Letters of Mary Beatrice : Archives an Royaumede France. 

*Ibid. 
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aess of her heart, at a time when, she declares, that the 
motion of a coach was insupportable to her, and all the 

Eageantry of a court, fiiU of fatisuing ceremonies and frivo- 
>us etiquettes, appeared in the Tight of vanity and vexation 
of spirit to her overburdened mind and suffering frame. 

In another of her letters to the abbess of Chaillot, evi- 
dently written at his period, she says — 

" I sent my (laughter toyoa, the other dayi my dear mother, and irith her 
my heart and soul, not hating power at that time to drag my body thither, 
but now I hope to have the pleasure of embracing you myself next Thursday. 
I have been dying to go to Chaillot for the last three months, and at last I 
jsherish the hope that God will permit me that pleasure in three days.*'' 

The fallen queen adds, with impressive earnestness — 

'* But we must strive, above all, to profit our souls by it, and for this pur- 
pose we must excite and encourage each other reciprocally to adore and to 
love the very holy decrees of God in everything that he is pleased to do 
with us, that we may submit to it with meekness and patience, if we cannot 
with joy, to which I confess I have not yet attained ; but God will assist us 
jn his mercy, and will give us strength proportioned to our difficulties. 

" I supplicate this of him with all my heart, and am in Him my dear 
mother entirely yours, " M. R.** 

Endorsed^ " For my dear mother Priolo.*' * 

It is certain that the queen's surgeon, Beaulieu, must 
have possessed great skill in the treatment of cancer, for 
the &tal progress of this dreadful malady was once more 
arrested, and the royal patient, to her own surprise, and 
that of all the world, became convalescent. 

A cheering account of the improved health of both 
mother and son, in the autumn of the same year, appears 
in the private correspondence of the prince's confessor,* 
father Saunders,' dated November 28th, 1705. "The 
king is very well, and grows tall and strong. The queen," 
also, is much better than she was, and it is hoped that the 
lump in her breast is not so dangerous as was once thought. 
The princess is one of the most complete young ladies of 
her age, very witty and handsome, and of a most excellent 
good humour, which gains the hearts of all who know her.^* 

The secret correspondence of the court of St. Germains 

^ Inedited Chaillot Correspondence preserved in the Hotel de Soubise. 
' Ibid. 
' Letters of F. Saunders to Meredith, a priest at the English seminary at 
Kome. Rawlin8on*s Miscellaneous MSS., No. 21. Bodleian Library, Oy- 
ibrd. Communicated by Mrs. Green. 
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with the Jacohite agents in England and Scotland, meanwhile, 
is rather curious than important Marlborough under the 
nam de guerre of Armsworth, and Godolphin, under the name 
of Giibum, or Goulston, are frequently mentioned in Caryl 
and Middleton's letters, as making professions to the exiled 
&mil3\ The following observation is in one of Caryl's, dated 
June 30th, 1705:— 

*• I must also ovrn the receipt of yours of the Srd of May, wherein you 
relate what passed between you and Mr. Goulston, which merchant is not so 
prodigal of his words as bis partner Armswortb, and therefore they are some* 
what more to be relied on, and unless they both join to deceive, much may 
be hoped from their agreeing in the same story. "^ 

Those double-minded statesmen had assured the widow 
of James XL, that the bill for the protestant succession 
should be rejected in the Scottish parliament, and that 
everything that hononr and justice could require should 
be done for the prince of Wales/' as they still termed the 
son of their late master.' Mary Beatrice was only too will- 
ing to be deceived; and when the bill for extinguishing the 
hopes of her son was actually thrown out by that senate^ 
she was persuaded by her cabinet to impute it rather to 
the friendly policy of lord Godolphin, in refraining from 
attempting to carry the measure oy bribery, than to the 
unalienable attachment of the nortnern aristocracy to the 
representative of their ancient monarchs. Godolphin's 
lingering regard for the exiled queen rendered him really 
desirous of arranging matters with queen Anne and her 
cabinet, for the payment of the dowry and its arrears ; and 
if he had possessed the moral courage to come forward 
openly in parliament, with a manly appeal to the compas- 
sion and Justice of a generous and chivalric nation, in 
behalf of the royal widow, (whose destitution was a reproach 
to those who had been proud to bend the knee before her 
in the short-lived days of her greatness,) there can be little 
doubt but her claims would have been allowed. She had 
aB act of parliament in her favour, which even those who 
had di^raced the name of English peers, by their unconsti- 
tutional attempt to attaint her, had not so much as endea- 
voured to get repealed, because the sense of the house of 
commons had been clearly shown, by furnishing king Wil- 

' Stuart Papers in Macpberson, from Nairne. 
• Ibid. 
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Ham with supplies for the express purpose of falfiUing that 
obUgation, thcyoffh he bad^ as before explained^ applied it to 
his own use. uodolphin was aware of all this, but his own 
erooked paths rendered him timid and irresolute. His 
ootrespoiKLence with the exiled qneen and her agents was 
more than suspected by the whigs. Lord ¥^harton boldly 
declared in the upper house^ " that he had my lord trea-^ 
surer's head in a bag." This menace paralyzed the vacillat- 
ing minister; he crouched like a beaten hound, and sub-- 
mitted to do all and eyerything that was demanded by his 
political antagonists, even to the outlay of an enormous sum, 
m purchasing a majority in the Scotch parliament, to cany 
measures penecdy opposed to his own mclinations; and it 
was supposed no less so to the secret feelings of his sove-* 
reim lady, queen Anne.^ 

it was in vain that the Scotch Jacobites urged Mary 
Beatrice and her minister for money and arms, or that they 
represented to the arbiter of her son's destiny, Louis XIV., 
how serviceable even the small sum of thirty thousand livres 
would be, to enable their fnends to put arms in the hands 
of those who burned to decide the question of the union, 
not in the senate, but in the field. Louis had already paid 
too dearly for yielding to the dictates of his lively sym- 
pathy for the widow and orphans of his unfortunate cousin 
James, to venture to act independently of his cabinet at 
this crisis. The expensive wars in which that political 
blunder had involved France, had crippled his resources. 
The victories of Marlborough taught hmi that he had work 
to do to guard his own firontier ; and although he might 
perhaps have made the best diversion in his own favour, by 
sending troops and arms to assist in raising an insurrection 
against queen Anne's government in Scotland, his minis- 
ters could not be induced to hazard the experiment 

On the 20th of March, 1706, Saunders again notices the 
improved health of the queen, and that the painful tumour 
in her bosom was decreasing. He adds the following par- 
ticulars of her son and dau^ter: — "The king is very well, 
and grows strong and tall. He has begun to ride the great 
horse, and does it very gracefully, and all say he will make 
a very good horseman. He has a great desire to make a 

'^ Stuart Papers in Maepbenon. 
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campaign, and the queen has asked it of the king of France, 
who has not as jet consented to it In 4II appearance it 
would do our king a great deal of good, and be much to his 
honour and reputation, but the king of France will be loth 
to let him go till he can send him hke a king. Hie prin- 
cess is very tall of her age, and by her wit and gracious 
behaTiour charms all that come near her."' 

The son of Mary Beatrice and James IL obtained his 
political majority on the 10th of June, 1706, when he com- 
pleted his 18th year. The rd^ncy of the queen-mother 
was then supposed to terminate, but she continued virtually 
the leading power at St Germains as long as she lived, 
though her son was treated by herself, and every one in the 
exiled court, as their soverei^ and master. He began now 
to take some share in affairs of state. Lord Mid(Uet6n 
commends the industry and application of this prince to 
business, and extols hb abilities;* but these were only 
shown in the easy, pleasant style of his epistolary corre- 
spondence, whether diplomatic or personal, in which he 
excelled most of his contemporaries. The followineaffec- 
donate congratulation to Ids friend the marquis of Drum- 
jnond, on the approaching marriage of that nobleman, is 
one of the earliest specimens of his &miliar letters, and is^ 
dirough the courteous indulgence of the baroness Willoughby 
de Eresby, presented for the first time to the public, being 
an inedited document from the femily archives of that noble 
lady: 

** St. Germams, Jrnie 29, 1706. 
** HaTing ibiiiMl a safe opportnnitgr of writing Into Seodaad, I take that 
ooeasion of writing this note to you. I will say nothing to you of my own 
alEurSj referring to what I writ to you, and my other friends which will be 
eonmunicated to you by the oountess of Errol, your aunt, and to will only 
add here, how pleased I was to hear that your marriage with the duke <^ 
Gordon's daughter is like to be soon concluded. The kindness I ha?e for 
7«u and your father, makes anythin|^ agreeable to me that I think to much 
fiir your interest, as I think this is. I am very sensible of your own and 
fiunily's services, as I hope one day to be in a condition of showing you, and 
of giving you proo& of my kindness for you. 

"Jamks R.' 



' Correspondence with Meredith. Rawlinson^ MSS. Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. • Macpherson*s Stuart Papers. 

' * Royal autograph letters in the archives of the noble house of Druromond 
of Perth, No. 14, inedited. Courteously communicated by the representa- 
tive of that ancient historical family, the baroness Willoughby de Eresby, to 
whom my best acknowledgments are gratefully offered. 
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** Pray remember me very kindly to lord John Dnimmond ; do the same 
to lord Stormont, and aMure him I shall not forget the zeal he has for my 
service, nor the care be took of me when a child." 

All that personal kindness and courtesy could do to 
render the widowed queen and her son easy under the tan- 
talizing fever of hope deferred, was done by Louis XIV. He 
treatea them, in ail respects, as his equals, and caused the 
same honours to be paid to them. A fortnight never passed 
without his making them a visit in state at St. Germains^ 
besides coming much oftener in private vnth Madame de 
Maintenon. He invited them and his young god-daughter, 
the princess Louisa, to all his fetes at Marii, Versailles, and 
Trianon, where he invariably treated them as the dearest 
of relatives, and most honoured of guests.^ If the queen 
came in state, he received her as he had done in the life- 
time of king James, at the entrance of the first ante-room, . 
and leading her into the presence chamber, stood convers- 
ing with her, and her son and daughter, for some minutes, 
before he conducted them into his private saloon, where 
madame de Maintenon was waiting to receive them. Mary 
Seatrice, in fact, was paid the same deference in that court, 
as if she had been a queen of France, and took precedence 
of every lady there.' The near relationship of Adelaide of 
Savoy, duchess of Burgundy, to James IL and his children, 
on the one hand, and to Mary Beatrice on the other, pre- 
cluded jealousy on her part. She had grown up firom in- 
fancy in habits of intimacy and afiection with the royal 
exiles. Mary Beatrice was always invited to be present 
at her accouchements. The afiectionate interest vdth which 
her majesty alludes to one of these events, in a letter to the 
abbess of Uhaillot, January, 1707, is very pleasing. She 
says — 

" God has accorded a great mercy to us in granting us another prince ; lie 
must be entreated for him. I could not possibly arrive at Versailles before 
the birth of the child, since the king himself did not enter the chamber till 
after it was oTcr. Madame the duchess of Burgundy^ was only ill three 
quarters of an hour. She is wonderfully well. I saw her after dinner, and 
the infant. He is not so beautiful as the other, but he has a smaller head, 
and is better proportioned, and looks as if he would live long; as I hope he 
may, through the grace of God.** * 

^ Memoires de St. Simon. Dangeau. ^ Ibid. 

> Autograph Letter to the Abbess of Chaillot, dated January ]2th, 1707. 
Archives au Royaume. 
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Sometimes Louis XIV, would invite Mary Beatrice to 
come with her son and daughter, and ladies, on fine summer 
afternoons, and walk with him and his court in the royal 
gardens of Marii ; and it was on these occasions that the 
widowed queen used to take the opportunity of preferring 
any little request, either for herself or others, to her royal 
friend. 

The public promenade was always one of the recreations 
of the court of St. Germains, even in the sorrov^ful days of 
king James 11. ; but it became much more attractive after the 
decease of that unfortunate king, when his son and daughter, 
and their youthful attendants, the children of the Jacobite 
aristocracy, English, Scotch, and Irish, who had followed 
their majesties into exile, grew up, and the vivacity of 
French habits and associations in some degree counter- 
balanced the depression caused by penury and ruined pro- 
spects. The lively letters, and doggerel lyrics of count 
Anthony Hamilton, the self-appointed poet laureate of the 
court of the exiled Stuarts, prove that after time had a little 
assus^ed the grief of the queen and her children, a good 
deal of fun and frolic occasionally went on in the old palace 
and its purlieus. 

In one of Hamilton's letters to his friend the duke of 
Berwick, he says — " The king our young lord increases 
every day in wit, and the princess, his sister, becomes more 
and more charming. Heaven preserve her from being stolen 
from us, for her lady governess seems to have no other 
fear than that I These two are always near their august 
mother, to whom they pay the most tender and dutiful at- 
tention. To these precious ones of hers, who are adorned 
with the virtues of their father, it is her care to inculcate 
sentiments of gratitude towards die illustrious protector, who 
in a foreign land, by a thousand friendly cares, mitigates the 
hardships of their adverse destiny. We will now,"^ continues 
the sprightly old wit, ''speak of our beauties, those stars of 
St Germains, who are always cruel and disdainful Winter 
is drawing to an end ; and they are beginning to prepare 
their nets against the spring. They have repaired, washed, 
and spread out all the delicate laces of which their comettes 
are composed, to bleach in your garden — all the bushes there 

1 (Euvres du oount Hamilton.. 
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are covered with them, like so many spiden' webe. They 
are putting all their faUmloM into order, and, in the mean- 
time, pimped in sweet reveries, they permit the deaigsa to 
deep on their tapestry fbunes." Hamilton describes the 
son and daughter of Mary Beatrice as possessing great per- 
waai attractions. ''The £gure of our young king,'^saya 
he, '' might be chosen by a painter, for the modefof the 
god oi love, if such a dei^ dared be represented in this 
saintly court ei St Germains. As fiar the princess^ her 
hair is v«ry beautiful, and of the loveliest tint of brown; 
her complexion reminda us of the most brilliant yet d^B- 
cate tints of the fidrest flowen of spring ; she haa her 
brother's features in a softer mould, and her mother's eyes." 
In another description of her he says^ '' She has the pluo^p* 
ness one adores in a divinity of sixteen, with the fredmess 
c^ an Auron^ and if anvthmg more can be said, it must 
be in praise of the roundness and whiteness of her anii&'' 
The portrmt of a beautiful nameless princess,* in the costume 
of the beginning of the 18th c&OLtiuy^in the guard-chamber 
at Hamptcm Court, will readily be identified by this glowisig 
description of the honcurary laureate of St Germains^ as that 
of the youngest daughter of James IL, even by those who 
are not famiUar YfiSx her other portraits. How it came 
there is the question, but there can be little doubt of its hsv- 
ii^ been sent to her sister, queen Anne, by the proud mother 
of this exquisite creature, who was eood as sm was fair. 

Notwithstanding all the cares acid pecuniary disappoint- 
ments that at times oppressed the exiled queen, her £unily» 
and &ithful fiyUowers, they led a jpleasant life in sunoaar 
time — a life, wluch, as described by Hamilton, appears to 
have been a complete reahzation of the dsesic Arcadia. 
Sometimes the prince and his sister led their young conit 
into the depths of the adjacent forest, in quest of Biyi^Baai 
sports, or to gather flowers and wild strawberries; some- 
times they are described as embarkixi^ on the caJm waters 
of the S^ne in their baige, which if not very splendidly 
decorated, or of the most approved feshion, was large 
enou^ to accommodito a joyous party. Pontalie, the 
hta^en to which the voyi^ers were usually bounds waa a 
rural chateau on the Seme^ within less than a league frank 
the palace of our exiled queen: it was the residence of the 
countess de Grammont, formerly one of the most cele- 
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brated q£ the beauties of Charles IL's court She 
now a rich and pro^rous lady, able and willing to con* 
tribute to the happiness of the royal Stuarts in niaaj 
ways, and anxious to prove that her affection for that 
&mily bad augmented, instead of diminished, with tbe 
adveraty. which had distanced many of the creaturci 
of the kte king's bounty. It was her dehght to provide 
banouets and entertainments of all descriptions for the 
royal brother and sister, whom she had seen grow up 
from infimts. She had obtained a lease or grant of the 
old mill house of St Germains^ and its adjacent meadowi^ 
and, for the sake, perhaps, of being near the English colony, 
she had exi^rted her taste and expended some of her wealth 
in turning it into a Grrecian villa; her brother, Anthoa]^ 
Hamilton, had dianged its homely name, Moulin-eau, into 
the euphonious appellation of Pontalie, and there she fre- 

?uedtl^ had the honour of receiving the exiles of St 
iermains, in the course of the summer.^ 
The royal brother and sister, who, perhaps, were much 
happier in their free and natural way of life, amidst the 
poverty and mockery of royalty at St Germains, than if 
established in regal splen<lour at Windsor or VersaiUes^ 
delighted in performing minor pilgrimages, with their 
followers, to any of the churches or chapels, within a wcJk 
of the palace. On these occasions they carried a light 
refection of fruit, cakes, and wine, with them, and maide 
their repast in some pleasant forest bower, on their return.' 
Count Hamilton wntes to his friend, Berwick, partly in 

Srose, and partly in untranslatable doggerel rhyme, a piquant 
escription of one of these devotional pic^nic excursicm% 
which was undertaken by the princess Louisa and her ladies 
of honour, matronized by the duchess of Berwick. 

** Towards the centre of the forest," he says, " there is a 
little chapel, dedicated to St Thibaut, ancl this St. Thi- 
bant cures die aeue; now, there is a worthy man at St 
Germains, named 2>£&esson, who had had several fits of it 
You know our ladies are always charitable to their neigh- 
bours^ so they all set off in company to recommend the inr 
valid to mcmsieur St Thibaut The fair Nannette, \the 
ducb£$& of Bertokk^'l as she knew the least about him, chose 
to beguile her pil^mage by looking for strawberries by the 

' CEavres cin cxmnt AbUwm HanuUon. 'Ibid. 
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way. I will tell you the names of some of these fair pil- 
grims^ who went with her royal highness to make interces- 
sions for the lord DikessonJ" ' 

This gentleman's name, which Mary Beatrice herself 
does not always spell right, though he was one of her pri- 
vate secretaries, and the comptrouer of the household, was 
Dicconson. Hamilton t^lls nis friend << that the charming 
Miss Plowden was there, and those two divinities, the 
ladies Dillon and Marischal, but none were more agreeable 
than the duchess of Berwick, unless it were the princess, and 
that they all went in procession, singing and saying every 
office in the ritual, from early matins, for the sake of their 
amiable friend Dikessoju When they had performed all 
these charitable devotions, they sat down to take a sylvan 
repast, makine the green grass their table ; but a French 
gentleman ot the household, the chevalier de Salle, who 
had attended them, not out of devotion, but gallantry, was 
forbidden by the princess to join the circle, because he had 
not conducted himself with becoming piety on the occa- 
sion. Instead of allowing him to have anything to eat, she 
ordered him, by way of penance, to go and kneel at the 
chapel door, and offer up prayers for the recovery of Mr. 
Dicconson, while they dined. The chevalier very humbly 
recommended himself to mercy, alleging in excuse, that he 
had forgotten his breviary, and did not know a single 
prayer by heart, so the princess, in consideration of his 
penitence, gave him something to eat, but made him sit at 
the foot of a tree at a respectful distance from her and the 
rest of the pilgrims, ana rinse all their glasses for them, 
while the forest slades rans with their laughter, for our 
fair devotees could laugh as heartily as pray on those occa- 
sions. In the midst of their mirth the invalid, in whose 
behalf the pilgrimage to the shrine of St Thibaut had been 
undertaken, and whom they had all forgotten, made his 
appearance unexpectedly before the festive circle. They 
erected him with shouts of "A miracle I a miracle!*' and 
demanded of him the precise hour and minute when the 
fever lefl him ; and according to his account, it was as they 
all agreed, just as thev had addressed the last prayer to St. 
Thibaut in his behalf. The repast did not conclude the 
more gravely on this account, nor was the homeward walk 

' (EttTret du count Hamilton. 
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the less agreeable. The shepherds^ shepherdesses, and 
woodcutters came to have a look at the courtly pilgrims, 
and admired their hilarity and good humour.^ 

Sometimes the royal brother and sister, and their noble 
attendants, enacted the characters of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, themselves, and never allowed the merry month 
of June to pass without having one day's fete among the 
haymakers on the banks of the Seme ; the princess 
and her stately governess, lady Middleton, always boasting 
that the haycock, which they constructed, was neater and 
more worthy of admiration than those raised by the duchess 
of Berwick and her compeers. Winter had its pleasures for 
the British exiles as well as summer. Mary Beatrice gave 
then her balls and receptions in the chateau, and the mem- 
bers of her court were always bidden to the Christmas and 
new-year festivities at Versailles. 

Count Hamilton gives a lively description of the Shrove- 
Tuesday masquerade at St. Germains, to which the whole 
town was admitted, the barriers being thrown open for that 
purpose by the orders of the widowed queen, in order that 
tigh and low, young and old, English and French, might 
join in the carnival. Etiquette forbade the prince and 
princess from wearing masks, or assuming any particular 
characters, on these occasions ; yet they are described as 
dancing merrily in the midst of the motley throng, the 
princess with peculiar grace and lightness, but both excelled 
m this accomplishment* Mary Beatrice, forcot her cala- 
mities and her grief on these occasions, and smiled to see her 
children happy in spite of adverse fortune. 

> GEuvres du count Antoine Hamilton. "* Ibid. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Chmngp of diecr aft St. Geniiaiii»— Her too Icstcs the qattn^ to embark for 
Scotland— He is attacked with measles — Delaj fiital to his cause — Queen 
fidls sick from anxiety — Her letter about her son — She goes to Chaillot 
with her daughter— Her dream — ^Dl success of the prince's expedition — 
Queen's letter on his return — Her son, first called the Pretender^ amumgi 
the title of cheralier de St. George— Senres in the French armj jsa a 
Tolunteer — Queen's letters about him — Pecuniary difficulties of the queen 
^-Unpanctual payment of her pension— Mortification about her apartments 
at Chaillot— Gallant conduct of her son — Sickness of her rioe-diamberiain, 
Robert Strickland — His faithful services — Marlborough's secret corre- 
spondenee with queen Mary Beatrice — Her letter to him — She goes to 
Chaillot with her dan|^ter— Her way of liib there — Habits of self- 
denial ^Jacobite poachers aft St. Germains — Complaints made to the 
queen — Her vexation — Return of her son — Letters of her daughter, 
princess Louisa — Queen returns to St. Germains — Her Tisit of condolence 
to Louis XIV. And the royal family — Etiquette of her receptions— Her 
son leaves St. Germains to travel — She goes to Chaillot with the prineesa 
—Letters from her son — Her conversations with her daughter — Reminis- 

, cences of her past Hie — Improvement in health — Kindness to her attend- 
ants — Amiable traits of character — Visit of the daophiness — Princess 
Louisa invited to the chase — Difficulties about it-^Daupbincss writes to 
Mary Beatrice— Her affectionate reply — Queen and Louisa go to Versailles 
—Anecdotes of both — Tender affection between them — They visit the hearse 
of king James incognito— Blunt remark of the coachman— Queen infenned - 
of overtures for peace — Her behaviour thereupon — Annoyed at a present 
made to her daughter — ^Instance of her pride — Distress about her debts — 
Her son joins her at Chaillot — Reluctance of the queen and princess to re- 
turn to St. Germains — Her letter to madame Priolo — Marlborough's offers 
of service to her majesty — Her grief for the death of the dauphin and 
dauphiness — Adds cooicils to her will — Melancholy forebodings — Her son 
and daughter both attacked with snudl-pox — Anxiety of the queen — Touch- 
ing scene between her and princess Louisa — Death of the princess — 
General regrets and sympathy for the queen — Her grief and dangerous ill- 
ness — Her pathetic letter on her daughter's death — Recovery of her son — 
He is warned to leave France— Desolation of the queen — She visits Louis 
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^«^E frolic and the fun that, in spite of care and penury, 
ned the exiled court of St. Crermains, wexte suddenly 
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sobered by a chanse in the politics of Versailles. After 
trifling with the exiled queen and her council, and above all 
with their faithful adherents in Scotland, during the moment- 
ous crisis of the union, when even the semblance of support 
from France would have been followed by a general rising in 
fiivour of the son of James II., Louis XI v. determined, in the 
spring of 1708, to fit out a fleet and armament, for the pur- 
pose of effecting a descent on the coast of Scotland, headed 
by that prince in person. This expedition had been kept so 
secret, that neither Maiy Beatrice nor her son were aware 
of what was intended, till the latter received a hasty sum- 
mons to join the armament. The young prince tarried 
not for preparations, but bidding his mother and sister a 
hasty farewell, he set off to Dunkirk, the place of embarka- 
tion, attended only by two or three of the officers of his 
suite, leaving his baggage to follow. Unfortunate in every- 
thing, he had scarcely reached the coast, when he was 
attacked with the measles. Every one knows the nature 
of that malady, which requires the patient to be kept in an 
equal temperature till after the third day. The pnnce was 
of a consumptive constitution, and the weather very cold^ 
for it was in March, nevertheless he would have embarked 
at all hazards, if his attendants would have allowed it. His 
impatience of the delay was almost as injurious to him as 
the risk of striking in the irruption by exposure to cold 
would have been. Aware of the necessity of acting with 
energy and promptitude, he caused himself to be carried on 
board the French fleet, before prudence warranted him in 
quitting his chamber. The wind had, meantime, changed ; 
foul weather ensued, and it was not till after several omi- 
nous mischances, and some personal peril to the royal 
adventurer, that the armament succeeded in getting out to 
sea ; and by that time, the English fleet, under the com- 
mand of sir George Byng, had sailed, and was on the 
look out' 

The feelings of the royal mother, during that anxious 
period of suspense, will be best described by herself in one 
of her confidential letters to her friend, Angelique Priolo. 
After detailing the symptoms of a fit of illness, brought on 
by her distress at parting with her son, she says, "I must 

1 St« Simon. Continuator of Mackintosh. Calamj. 
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take patience in this as in many other things, which disc^uiet 
me at present, and keep me in a state of great agitation ; 
for I know nothing certain of my son, as yon will see by the 
copy of the newspaper they shall send you. My only con- 
solation is the thought that he is in the hands of God, and 
in the place where he ought to be, and I hope God, in his 
mercy, will have a care of him. Cease not to pray, my dear 
mother, for him and for me, for our wants are extreme, and 
there is no one but God who can or will support us. I am, 
in spirit, with you all, although my mind is in such agitation 
that I cannot remain long in a place ; but my heart will 
be always with you and my dear mother Priolo, who, I am 
sure, suffer with me and for me."^ 

The princess Louisa, who was passionately attached to 
her brother, and earnestly desired to see him established in 
the regal dignity, which she regarded as his right, fully 
shared her mother's anxiety on this occasion. As soon 
as the queen was able to bear the journey, they both pro- 
ceeded to Chaillot, fondly imagining that the prayers 
which they and their ladies were incessantly preferring to 
God, for bis personal safety and success, would be more 
efficacious if offered up in the tribune of the conventual 
church there, where the hearts of queen Henrietta Maria, 
and her son, king James, were enshrined. The all-power- 
ful affection of Mary Beatrice for her deceased husband 
persuaded her that his spirit, which she firmly believed 
to be in a state of beatitude, always united with her in 
prayers to God for the attainment of any object of peculiar 
interest to both, such as the recovery firom sickness, the 
spiritual enlightenment, or personal satetjr, of their children. 
The day the queen and her daughter arrived at Chaillot, it 
was confidently reported in Paris, that the prince had suc- 
ceeded in effecting a descent on the coast of Scotland, and 
had been well received. The next moming, Mary Beatrice 
told the nuns, that she had dreamed a ntUe old woman 
came and said to her, "No; he will not land this time.*'* 
Now, although it was evident that the queen's nerves were 
unbraced by sickness, anxiety, fasting, and prayer, the 
vision of the oracular little old woman made a great im- 

' Autograph Letters of Mary Beatrice, in the Archives au Royaume de 
" mnee. 

Tnedited Memorials of Mary Beatrice d'Est^, ArchiTes au Royaume de 
ce. 
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pression, both on the cominunity and her ladies, and they 
all began to relate stories of signs and omens. " I can re- 
member well," said the princess Louisa, " though I was not 
quite four years old at the time, that when the late king^ 
my father, left St. Germains to join the armament at Calais, 
expecting to embark for England, I dreamed that I saw 
him return in a blue cloak, mstead of the scarlet coat he . 
wore when he went away, and that he said to me, * This 
place must be my England.' ^ * It was not the first time 
that the dream of the youngest daughter of James IL had 
been related in that circle ; for even in her infancy, it had 
been recorded as a solemn revelation, that the exiled king 
was to behold his native land no more, but to end his days 
at St Germains. To imagine anything of the kind into an 
augury, is almost to ensure its fiilfilment. James U. al- 
lowed more than one good opportunity for effecting a 
landing in England, in the absence of the rival sovereign^ 
to slip, from the idea that a decree had gone forth against 
his restoration. 

The dream of Mary Beatrice had, in a manner, prepared 
the ladies of her court for the news of the failure of the 
expedition. The cause of its failure remains to this day 
among the unexplained mysteries of history. It is true, 
that in consequence of the fatal three days' detention of the 
prince, before the turn of his malady permitted him to em- 
Dark, the wind, which had been previously fair, changed ) 
that Fourbin, the French admiral, was out of temper, and 
could not be prevailed to leave the port till the 6th of 
March, and then encountered a heavy storm. Meantime, the 
English fleet, under sir George Byng, got out to sea, gave 
chase, and took the Salisbury man-of-war, an English 
vessel, belonging to Fourbin's fleet Byng was greatly 
superior in force." Fourbin entered the Frith of Forth 
just below Edinburgh, it has been affirmed by some that 
the prince vainly implored to be permitted to land with 
the troops proviaed for that purpose by the king of France, 
or even accompanied only by tne eentlemen of his suite^ 
so sure did he feel that he should receive an honour- 
able reception; but nothing could prevail on Fourbin to 
permit it' Others have said, that tne prince was actually 
captured in the Salisbury, and that Byng preserved his 

^ Inedited Memorials of Mary Beatrice d'Est^, Archiyes au Royaumi' 
France. ' Macpherson. French State Papers. * Macphf 
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royal mistress, qaeen Anne, from a most painful and per- 

Elexing dilemma, by sending him privately on board Four- 
in's ship, having taken his word of honour that he would 
return to France without attempting to land/ If this ro- 
mantic tale be founded on fact, Byne acted with consummate 
wisdom m ridding the queen of an mvasion, at the easy rate 
, of releasing a prisoner, whom she could scarcely have ven- 
tured to proceed against according to the severity of the law. 
There was a prodigious run on the bank of England at this 
crisis, and some drager of cash payments being suspended^ 
national credit being at a low ebb. The squadron, how- 
ever, which had created such great alarm, returned to Dun- 
kirk without having attempted much less effected, a single 
stroke.' 

A letter from Mary Beatrice to her friend the abbess 
of Chaillot, apparentfy written the day after the arrival 
of her son at St. Germains, betrays the harassing state 
of affairs in her little court, where every one was charjg^ 
ing the disappointment on some inimical person or other* 
^'The desolation of my soul," she says, ^* would excite 

> Calamj's Life and Notes. 

* Hie landing of the ion of James II., at this jancture, was eagerlj cx- 
peeted by the Jaeobite aristoeraej on the banks of the Forth. James SttrUn^ 
esq., laird of Kier, Archibald Seton, esq., laird of Touch, and other terri- 
torial chiefs in that neighbourhood, had armed themseWes, their tenants and 
serrants, and marched in a body from Kier to the bridge of Turk, where 
thcj had a rendeiTons with their Highland friends, and hud their plana for 
the general rising that was to take place the moment it should be proclaimed 
that the royal Stuart had set foot on Scottish ground. The laird of Kier 
and his neighbours determined to set an example of fearless deTOtion te 
the causey by being the first to join him, they marched up and down in the 
eounties of Stirlingshire and Perthshire, in expectation of the descent, till the 
news reached them that Sir George Byng had driven the French fleet olTthe 
eoaft Kier and the ringleaders of this lery were afterwards arrested, and 
thrown into the Tolbooth. They were indicted at Edinburgh, on the 28th ef 
the fiillowing November, " on the charges of having oonvocated themselvei^ 
and appeared in arms to levy war against her migesty, at the time when an in- 
^rasion of Scotland was threatened ; and in addition to this offence, they had 
also publidy druok the good health of 'their master,' as they called bio, 
who could be no other than the' Pretender." 

The laird of Kier defended himself and his friends, with great courage and 
ability. He said " that the gentlemen and himself were friends and kinsmen, 
and had met peaceably to enjoy their own diversions; that they had neither 
liired nor paid men for seditious purposes, and as for drinking to their master*! 
good health, he defied them to make that out to be an act of high treason, 
first, because there was no law against drinking any person's good health, and 
aeeondly, no name had been mentioned, therefore that the Pretender was 
meant could only be a conjecture." — State Triids, vol. vi. They were unani- 
«onily acquitted by the jury. 
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Toor pity, if you could look into its depths; my heart 
18 also much broken, and I have had for these ten days 
past, business and domestic quarrels that have disquieted 
and vexed me to a degree of which I am ashamed; and I 
declare to you, that coming so immediately on the rest of 
my troubles, I have been completely overwhelmed with it 
alL Pray God, my dearest mpdier, to succour and support 
me, and to increase my strength, for never have ihad 
greater need, and never have I appeared so feeble. I dare 
not tell you that I have not yet been with my son. I know 
it is a great &ult ; but these last affairs have scarcely left 
me time for my prayers; and although during the octave 
of the holy sacrament, I have tried to ^o oftener to church, 
God knows with what distraction of mmd I I have missed 
the first procession and the journey to Versailles. I shall 
go to Marli to-morrow. I was on Friday at the review ; 
my son was there, and many of the English, who were, as 
it was said, well pleased with him. My God, what a world 
.this is, and who can understand it ; for my part, the more I 
know of it, the less I comprehend it : unhappy are they 
who have much to do with it I My son had arrived before 
me on my return fi*om Chaillot" ^ This appears to have 
been the reason she had missed seeing him, as he had been 
compelled to show himself at the review, where it should 
seem he had been very well received, notwithstanding the 
failure of the late expedition, in which he had been evi- 
dently the victim of state policy, as absurd as it was incom« 
prehensible. 

The queen concludes her letter in these words: '^ Madame 
de Maintenon was here nearly two hours yesterday. Lady 
Bulkeley makes me pity her, although she does not know 
the unhappy manner of her husband's death." This sen- 
tence impues some tragedy connected with the fate of the 
eallant colonel Bulkeley, which the queen had learned, but 
had not courage to communicate to her faithful attendant, 
lady Sophia Bulkeley.* 

Several persons at high rank in the British emigration 
had been captured in the '^ Salisbury ;" among the rest, the 
two sons of the earl of Middleton, lord Clermont, and Mr. 
Middleton, and the old attached servant of king James, 

' Autoffraph letter of Mary Beatrice in the ArchiTes »u Rojraiime de France. 
« Ibid. 
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lord GrifSn. Mary Beatrice was greatly afliicted when she 
learned that they were all committed close prisoners to the 
Tower, to take their trials for high treason. She wrote, 
with her own hand, an earnest letter to the French minister, 
ChamiUard, begging him to claim them as officers in the 
service of his royal master, and exerted her influence in 
every possible way for their preservation.* Simultaneously 
with these events, queen Anne's cabinet proceeded to set a 
price on her brother s head.' Anne, herself, who had hither- 
to styled him " the pretended prince of Wales," now gave 
him a new name, in her address to parliament, calling him, for 
the first time, "the Pretender" — a cunningly-devised sobri- 
quet, which, perhaps, did more to exclude him from the throne 
than even his unpopular religion. The young prince served 
in the French army in the Low Countries the same spring, as 
a volunteer, under the appropriate title of the chevalier de 
St George; for, being destitute of the means of providing a 
camp equipage, and maintaining the state consistent with 
royalty, he claimed no higher distinction than the com- 
panionship of the national order, with which he had been 
invested in his fourth year by the late sovereign, his father. 
He conducted himself diuing the campaim so as to win the 
affection and esteem of his comrades, and especially of his 
commander, the duke de Vendome.' 

While her son was with the army, Mary Beatrice was, of 
course, deeply interested in all the military operations, of 
which he sent her a regular account. In one of her letters 
to her friend, the abbess of Chaillot, she says : — 

'* We hare been in expectation of great news for several days past. I will 
tell you in confidence, that they have missed in Flanders the opportunity of a 
grand stroke, and I fear that a similar one will not present itself any more 
this campaign. God must be praised for all, and we ought to try to be satis- 
fied with all that happens. ♦ * » * 

'* I have just learned that the thunder has fallen this night on the abbey of 
Poissy, and burned part of the monastery, and, what is worse, three or four 
of the reliffteuses, I have sent to the abbess to make inquiries; in trutli, it 
makes me tremble."^ 

Well, indeed it might, since the scene where this awful 
tragedy had occurred was only six miles from St. Germains, 
in the valley below, much less likely to have attracted the 

* Stuart Papers. • Burnet. • St. Simon. 

* Autograph Letterof the queen of James II. in the Archives au Royaume 
de France. 
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lightning, than the loftily-seated royal chateau, where the 
widowed consort and orphan daughter of James II. were 
domiciled. 

In another letter of the same period, dated at St. Ger- 
mains, the 23rd of June, Mary Beatrice says — 

" My chevalier is in perfect health, thank God ! and I am better than I 
have been for a long time. ****** 

'* We have some hopes of obtaining the liberty of the two Middletons, and 
of the other Irish prisoners ; but for my lord Griffin, they have condemned 
him to die on the 27th of this month, which causes me great pain. I recom- 
mend him to your prayers and to those of our dear sisters."^ 

The chevalier St. George had the ill luck to be present 
with his French cousins Burgundy and Berry, at the battle 
of Oudenarde, a witness of the superior military genius of 
his secret correspondent, the duke of Marlborough. His 
more fortunate nval, the electoral prince of Hanover, after- 
wards George IL, distinguished himself on the winning 
side. The chevalier caught the malignant intermittent fever 
of the country at Mons, and returned, greatly enfeebled, for 
change of air to St. Germains, towards the close of the 
summer. It was a wet, cold autumn, severe winter, and 
ungenial spring ; the queen was ill, anxious, and unhappy, 
on account of her son, for the intermittent hung upon him 
for manv months ; yet he was firm in his determination to 
try his fortunes in another campaign. On the 1 1th of April, 
1709, Mary Beatrice writes to the abbess of Chaillot to ex- 
cuse herself from passing the holy week with her friends 
there, the physicians having forbidden her to change her 
abode that month, unless the weather altered very much for 
the better; she adds — 

" If the war continues, as is supposed* the king my son will be very shortly 
on the point of leaving me for the army ; it is not right, therefore^ that I 
should quit him, more especially as he is not yet wholly recovered from hi» 
fever, for he had a little touch of it again yesterday, though he perseveres in 
taking the bark five times a day. This is sufficient to show us that the will 
of God declares against my journey to Chaillot for this time, but when my 
son is gone, I hope that God will permit me to come and remain among you 
for a long time; meanwhile I shall often be there in spirit, and I doubt not 
but my dear mother and our beloved sisters will remember me also whea 
before God, to the end that I may obtain from him the graces and the assist- 
ance that be needful for the work of my salvation, in that place and state where 



^ Autograph Letter of the queen of James II. in the Archives au Royaume- 
de France. 
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he Willi me to be, wbieh I ought always to belicYe, and oonsider the bert 
for me."* 

The late defeat at Oadenarde, the loss o£ Lisle, the 
distress caused by the Yisitation of a famine, and above all, 
the deficiency in the revenues of that kingdom, rendered 
Louis XIV. not only willing but anxious to listen to over- 
tures of peace.' Instead of the armies taking the field, 
Dlenipotentiaries were despatched to meet the victorious 
Marlborough and Euffene at the Hague, to settle prelimi- 
naries for an amicabfe treaty. Mair Beatrice was well 
aware that no peace would or could be concluded, unless 
Louis XIV. withdrew his protection from her son* The 
prince was eager to prevent the mortification of a dismisBal 
nom the French dominions, by trying his fortunes in Scot- 
land.' He had received firesh invitations, and assurances 
of support firom the highland chiefi ; the representations of 
his secret agents, as to his prospects, were encouraging 
enough to induce him to decliure mat he would come, if he 
were reduced to the necessity of performing the voy^e in 
a hired vessel When he threw himself at me feet of Louis 
XIV. and implored his aid, that monarch told him plidnly, 
^' that situated as he then was, he had enough to do to defend 
his own dominions, without thinking of anything so chi- 
merical as invading those of the victorious queen of Great 
Britain." The ardour of the youthful adventurer was more- 
over checked by a significant hint, that if he attempted to 
embroil his present protector ferther with queen Anne, by 
stealing over to Scotland and exciting an insurrection there, 
his royal mother would instantly be deprived of her present 
shelter, and her pension, which formed the sole provision 
for the support of herself, her daughter, and the faithfiil 
followers who had sacrificed everythmg to their adherence 
to the ruined cause of the house of Stuart, would be 
stopped. 

It is a remarkable fact, that when Torcy mentioned 
the son of James IL to Marlborough, the latter evinced 
a warmth of feeling towards the exiled prince, scarcely 
consistent with his professions to the electoral house of 
Hanover. He called him "the prince of Wales,** and ex- 

' Autograph Letter of the queen of James II. in the Archives au Royaume 
de France. 
* Macpherson. Torcy's Memoirs. » Macpherson. 
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pressed an ardent desire of serving him, and that a suitable 
income should be secured to him. Nor was he unmind- 
ful of the claims of Maiy Beatrice; he recommended 
Torcy to renew the demand of her dower. '^ Insist strenu- 
ously on that article to the viscount Townshend," said he^ 
** that Lord is a sort of inspector over my conduct. He is an 
honest man, but a whig. I must speak like an obstinate 
Englishman in his presence."^ Marlborough was still more 
explicit in his conferences with his nephew Berwick, who, 
being the illegitimate brother of the prince, formed a curious 
link of connexion between the great captain of the age and 
the rejected heir of England. Undoubtedly Marlborough 
gave wise counsel, when he bade the duke of Berwick en- 
treat the prince to emancipate himself from the political 
thraldom of France by offenng to disembarrass Louis XIV. 
of his presence, as a preliminary to the negotiations for peace. 
He clearly demonstrated that no good could ever result from 
a connexion so offensive to the national pride of England; 
for the people over whom he desired to rule, would never 
submit to the imposition of a sovereign from France. *' He 
hoped," he said, ^* by extricating the prince in the first place 
from the influence of France, and by prudent arrangement, 
to see all parties uniting to recognise him as the successor 
to his sbter's throne." ' Neither the prince nor Berwick felt 
sufficient confidence in the integrity of Marlborough, to 
take his advice. Men can only judge of intentions by past 
deeds, they called to mind his treachery to their royal 
£Either, and suspected, that the zeal with which he ui^ed 
pressing for the pigment of the queen-mother's dower was 
for the purpose of beguiling the prince into bartering his 
pretensions to a diadem for a pension, and at the same time 
depriving him of the support of his only friend and protector, 
Louis XIV. 

The pacific negotiations at the Hague proving unavailing, 
the comerences were broken up, and hostilities were re- 
newed. The chevalier having recovered his health, set out 
for the French head-quarters, leaving his royal mother to 
struggle with pecuniary difficulties which neither wisdom 

' Memoires de Torcy. Macpherson's Stuart Papers. Continuator of 
Mackintosh. 

> Macpherson's Stuart Papers. Correspondence quoted bj the continuator 
of Mackintosh's Reign of Queen Apne. 
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could foresee nor prudence prevent.* All hope of receiving 
her income as queen-dowager of England, was of course 
suspended, and the pittance she received from the French 
government was now unpunctually paid, and subjected to 
curtailment, on various pretences. The first attempt, on the 
part of the officers of the French exchequer, to extort a per 
centage from her treasurer, Mr. Dicconson, for paying her 
pension in ready money, was resisted by Mary Beatrice with 
some spirit, as an imposition and abuse of office, " which," 
she said, ^^she was sure would be displeasing to the king of 
France." They kept her then in arrear, and offered to pay- 
in bills, on which she was compelled to pay as much for 
discount as the official thieves had demanded of her in the 
first instance.' She mentioned the circumstance to madame 
de Maintenon, but that lady, who had herself been an under- 
ling at court, and accustomed to perquisites and privileges, 
made light of it, and advised her majesty not to incur the 
ill-will of the financial corps by complaining to the king, 
who was greatly inconvenienced himself by the deficiency 
in his revenue. Bitterly did the royal dependent feel the 
humiliations and privations to which the wrongs of fi>rtune 
had subjected her and her children, and vainly did she 
endeavour, by increasing self-denial and the most rigid 
economy in her personal expenditure, to spare more for the 
destitute families who had abandoned houses and broad 
lands in England, for her husband's sake. 

The pecuniary difficulties of the fallen queen were em- 
bittered, about this period, by a mortification fi-om a quarter 
where she least expected it When at Chaillot, her 
daughter was accustomed to sleep in a chamber that opened 
into her own, an arrangement which their near relationship 
and tender affection rendered agreeable to both ; but the 
queen being deeply in arrears to the convent, for the rent 
of the suite of rooms she occupied, the abbess feeling more 
disposed to consider the benefit of the community than the 
comfort of their royal friends, hinted, " that having a tenant 
for the apartment adjoining her majesty's bed-room, it 
would be desirable to remove her royal highness, the prin- 
cess of England, to an upper story." Mary Beatrice did not 



1 MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice of Modena, in the Hotel de Soubise. 

« Ibid. 
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attempt to diasemble the &ct that the change would be both 
unpleasant and incoavenient to her, and was greatly hurt, a 
few months later, on finding that the room was actually let 
to madame de L'Ocge, a lady of high rank, and her 
dau^ter, and that they had maide sun^y alterations, fur* 
nisbed, and taken possession of it. When, however, those 
ladies learned firom a letter written by lady Sophia Bulke- 
ley to the abbess, how greatly the queen and princess 
wouki be inconvenienced by their occupation of this apart- 
ment, they said "^ her msuesty should be welcome to the use 
of it when she came to Chaillot with the princess."* 

The high spirit of Mary Beatrice revolted at this pro- 
posal, yet she wrote, with great mildness and temper, to the 
abbess on the subject : 

" After having desired lady Balkeley to write to you, my deer mother^ 
tonebiog the chamber where my daughter lodges at Chaillot. I have remem- 
bered me, that when last year you proposed to me to change my daughter*! 
spartment and to put her higher, I found that it would be very difficult to 
arrange it, as my ladies would have much trouble to accommodate themselves 
in places wbieh are now occupied by their waitioe-maids, especially for any 
length of time, and that my daughter herself would not be so well above, nor 
would it be so convenient for me, as at present I have no other chamber below, 
besides that in which she lodges. However, if you, my dear mother, or madame 
and mademondle de L'Orge, have any trouble about taking this apartment, 
I pray you to tell me so plainly, with your usual sincerity, and I will 
endeavour to make some other arrangement, at least if it be in our power. 
Tou can, if you please^ consult my dear sisters Catharine Angelique, and M* 
Gabrielie, about it, and then take your resolution, and send me word, for iu 
case my daughter can continue where she is, I should wish them to take away 
the furniture of madame and mademoiselle de L'Orge, and I would send 
I also beg you to have the window put to rights, and the other things 



that are required in the little lodging, and send me the bill uf what they come 
to, as that is only just. I cannot accept the offer, madame de I/Orge 
makes me of the loan of her chamber ; 1 say this, in case she wishes to take 
it away from me." ' 

The apartment was, of course, relinquished by the intrud- 
ing tenant ; it was, indeed, the dressing-room to her ma- 
jesty's chamber, which no stranger could with any pro- 
priety have wished to occupy, and the attempt to deprive 
her of it, served very painfully to remind the royal exiles 
of their adverse fortunes. The princess Louisa felt every 
slight that was offered to her mother, or brother, far more 
keenly than they did ; sometimes she said, *^ We are re- 
duced to such pitiable straits, and live in so humble a way 

> Memorials of Mary Beatrice of Modena, Hotel de Soubise. 
' Inedited Letters of queen Mary Beatrice in the Hotel de Soubise. 
Chaillot Collection. This letter is only dated May 1st. 
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tliat even if it were the will of Heaven to restore us to our 
natural rank, we should not know how to play our parts 
with becoming dignity/' 

The defeat of the French army at Malplaauet, on the 
1 1th of September, 1709, increased the general gloom which 
penraded all ranks in that nation, while it rendered the 
position of the court of St Germains more painful and pre- 
carious. Yet the desolate heart of Mary iSeatrice swelled 
with maternal pride in the midst of her solicitude, for her 
Sim had distinguished himself by a brilliant personal action 
in that fiercely contested fight, which had nearly turned 
the fortunes of the day. After mareschal Villars was car- 
ried dangerously wounded out of the field, Bouflers sus-» 
tained the conflict, and when the cavalry of the allies broke 
into his lines, he ordered the chevalier de St. George to 
advance at the head of 1200 of the horse guards. The 
princely volunteer performed this duty so gallantly, that in 
one desperate charge the German horse were broken and 
repulsea, and nothmg but the steady valour of the English 
troops, and the consummate skill of their commanders, pre- 
vented the rout from becoming generaL^ The rejected 
claimant of the British crown did not disgrace his lineage on 
that occasion, though unhappily serving beneath the banner 
oiihejleurde lys, and opposed to his own countrymen. He 
charged twelve times at the head of the household troops 
of France, and though wounded in the right arm by a sabre 
cut, he kept the ground manfully under a continuous fire 
of six hours from the British infantry.' Bouflers, in his 
despatch to his own sovereign, detailing the loss of the 
battle, renders the following brief testimony to the gallantry 
of the royd volunteer. " The chevalier de St Geoi^e be- 
haved himself during the whole action with the utmost valour 
and vivacity." The queen, who had been residing for many 
weeks in complete retirement with her daughter at Chaillot, 
came to welcome her son on his return to St Germains, 
where they kept their united court, if such it might be. 
called, that winter. 

The following melancholy letter without date, wa» 
probably written by Mary Beatrice towards the springs 
when depressed by sickness and care, and harassed with 

^ Maq)bcr8on. Jesse. Liddiard's Life of the duke of Marlborough. 
Despatches of mareschal Bouflers. * Ibid. 
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business which, as she pathetically observes, was neyer of 
an agreeable kind : 

** At last I find a moment to write to you, my dear mother, and to ask 
tidiogs of your health, for which I am in pain, for M. GailUr told me that it 
was not too good. Be careful of it, for the love of Heaven, my dear mother^ 
for I have need of you, as you know. Alas, there are none left to me now but 
jou and father Ruga on earth, in whom I can have an entire confidence. 

" I have read the homily on Providence, which is consolatory. I cannot 
amy, however, that I have found eonsoUtion in that or anything else. Ged is 
the master, and his holy will be done. I am not ill, but I sleep badly since 
I quitted you, and I am worse after the bath, which I cannot understand; but I 
have omitted it for the last fortnight, and take the powders and the waters ot 
StRemi. 

'* The king my son has had a cold, but I hope it will not increase ; he does 
not keep his room. My daughter bathes twice a week. She is, however^ 
Tery well ; it has refreshed her. I cannot tell you more finr want of time^ 
save to elurge you with my regards."' 

After various kind messages to the sisters of Chaillot, 
she mentions, with great concern, the sudden illness which 
bad seized one of the most faithful and valued members of 
ber household : 

*' Mr. Strickland has been attacked with paralysis; he has great trouble to 
speak. His wife is in despair. They will send him to Bourbon. I am 
grieved about it, and shall be very sorry to lose him, for he is an ancient ser- 
Tant, and very affectionate. I recommend him to your prayers." 

Endorsed, " To the mother Friolo.'" 

Reminiscences of her former creatness must have been 
associated in the mind of the fallen queen with her recol* 
lecticm of the services of the faithful adherent whose illness 
she mentions with such compassionate feeling and regret. 
Robert Strickland was her vice-chamberlain ; he was ap- 
pointed to that office on the accession of the late king her 
husband to the throne of Great Britain, and he had walked 
at the head of her proces»on at the splendid ceremonial of 
ber coronation.* What melancholy reverses had since then 
clouded the horizon of her who was the leadii^ star of that 
glorious pageant I 

Alas, for the instability of human pomp and power, and 
wcHse, far worse, the deceitfulness of fair day friends I Of 
aU the courtly train who had contended for the honour of 

Srforming services for their young and beautiful queen that 
y — the gay and gallant Dorset, the magnificent Devon- 
sbure^ the specious Halifax, the astute Manchester, and 

' Antogrxph letter of Mary Beatrice in the Archives au Royaume de France. 
* Ibid. * Sandford*s book of the Coronation of James II. 
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odI r to be feond in pcxsaos of petr and monl woith. It 
if aiuwetber a nnioae rojal letter/and the reader cannot 
fiul of braig amoBed as veil as intexested: — 

« 9l GenHHs* d« I4tli oTMay. 

^yom hmUtter,WKjSemmtAgr,hKtemKaBA ■« graK pua, bj die sad 
MCOVOC thm y4m me «e of the oafteorancni rf ov dor adsrs, bnt above 
«ll, HmC tff Mr dttr mocbcr PHolo. of vbidb I eonld nmeb wish to infonn 
a^adr^ Md if I had MtiaUidcd to so to Chaaiotfcrdw nntiom I aboold 
Immt* bcM tbene jrcflcrdaf or to-daT.cx|w«Mly for that pwpoae. I sfaonbi be |^ 
alio to f«^ my poor little portress; and Icannot see anj reason, among ail you 
bore meotioncd, wb j I sfaoold not eome. Too knov that I have no fear but of 
«old«9 and I cannot pereeive nnj canae to apprehend infeetion with joo. So, 
HMtn, frith joiu penomioUf my dear mother, lahall redcoo to be with you on 
H^mdMf eveaiog about serco o'docic, and I intreat you to send me tidings of 
our invalid* tbii eveutDg. 

** The drowfincai of my sister F. A. [ Francoise Angdique] doea not please 
m$» I M» wery glad you hare made her leave off the oi|Mr bnih, which is too 
liaating for her. 

** I hope the slekness of my sister Louise Henriette wOI not be unto 
dtftth* I hare prayed much for you alL 

** An for yoar temporal business, I saw M. de M. [Ifataloioa] this day 
Wiakf and she said nothing to me about it, nor has she written of it since. I 
fytr this is not a good sign. I send her letter. I know not whether you have 
rand tboM of M. d'Autun to me» which you might have done, as they had only 
a flying maI* If you have, you will be coavinced that our good mother of 
Annesiay has angaged me very unluckily in the affair of that priest whom she 

" * '"iti and who, it appears, was very far from meriting that name. I 
V exouMi to M. d'Autun, and will write to him between this and 

1 well hore, thank God ! — I could wish to find all well, or at 
ith you* My doughter must not come, but for me there is 
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" Adieu, my dear mother, am yours with all my heart ; and I embrace my 
dear mother Priolo."^ 

On the 16th of May, her son, the chevalier de St. George, 
left her to serve his third campaign in the Low Countries, 
under marshal Villars, with whom he formed an intimate 
friendship. The duke of Berwick was one of the com- 
manders in the French army, and was the medium of a 
close political correspondence between his uncle Marlbo- 
rough and Mary Beatrice. The victorious general of the 
British army was in disgrace with his sovereimi, queen 
Anne ; his son-in-law, Sunderland, had lost his place in her 
cabinet ; his colleague, Godolphin, had been compelled to^ 
resign,' and nothing but the influence of the allies kept him- 
self m his command of the forces. While the hostile armiea 
were encamped on the banks of the Scarpe, there was a 
great deal of political coquetry going on between some of 
the English officers of Marlborough's staff and the personal 
retinue of the chevalier St. George, who, at the request of 
the former, showed himself on horseback, on the opposite 
side of the narrow stream, to a party who had expressed an 
ardent desire to see him. Medals, bearing the impression 
of his bust and superscription, were eagerly accepted by 
many of those, who, though they had taken the oath of ab- 
juration, could not refrain from regarding the rejected re- 
presentative of their ancient sovereigns with feelings incon- 
sistent vdth their duty to the constitutional sovereign. 
Marlborough's master of the horse, Mr. Pitt, was the reci- 
pient of several of these medals, which Charles Booth, one 
of the chevalier's srooms of the bed-chamber, had the bold- 
ness to send by the trumpet. Medals were also addressed 
to several of the general officers, each being enclosed in a 
taper, on which was written : " The medal is good ; for it 
ire six hours' fire ; you know it was hot, for yourselves 

^ Auti^raph letter of the queen of James II. to the abbess of Chaillot, in 
the Archives au Royaume de France. 

^ One of Godolphin's letters to the exiled queen or her minister, had, some 
time previously, fallen into the hands of his great enemy, lord Wharton, who 
bad used the power it gave him to obtain many things very much opposed to 
the interest of that party. As a measure of self-preservation, Godolphin and 
Marlborough had obtained from Queen Anne the publication of a general 
pardon, in which an indemnity for all persons, who had been guilty of a 
treasonable correspondence with the court of St. Germains, was particularly 
specified. Macpberson's Journals of the Lords. Dartmouth's Notes on 
Burnet. 
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blew the coals.'' Thb observation was in allusion to the 
gallant conduct of the exiled prince at Malplaquet, which 
was rendered more intelligible by the following postscript: 
"You know it was well tried on the 11th of September, 
1709."' 

Marlborough winked at all these petty treasons, appa- 
rently not displeased at seeing the son of his old master 
making the most of his proximity to the British army. 
Mary Beatrice, in reply to a communication which Marl* 
borough made to her through his nephew, Berwick, con- 
fiding to her his intention of resigmng his places under 
queen Anne, wrote a very remarkable letter to him, which 
marshal Villars himself enclosed in one of his own mili- 
tary notes to the British commander, written, in aU pro- 
bability, merely to furnish an excuse for sending a trumpet 
to the hostile camp, for the purpose of delivering it to his 
double-dealing grace, to whom it was addressed under the 
name of Gumey, one of the numerous aliases by which he 
is designated in the Jacobite correspondence. Her majesty 
speaks of her son also by the sobriquet of Mr. Mathews; 
she informs Marlborough, that what he wrote to his nephew 
on the 13th of the last month, June, 1710, was of such great 
importance to her son, as well as to himself that she tmnks 
herself obliged to answer it with her own hand, and then 
continues in these words : 

" I shall tell you, io the first place, that as I was glad to find you still 
continue in your good resolutions towards Mr. Matthews [her son], I was 
surprised, on the other hand, to see you had a design of quitting everything 
as soon as the peace was concluded ; for I find that to be the only means of 
rendering you useless to your friends, and your retreat noay prove dangerous 
to yourself. Tou are too large a mark, and too much exposed for malice to 
miss ; and your enemies will never believe lliemselves in safety till they have 
ruined you."* 

There is something very amusing in the pointed manner 
in which the widow of James IL endeavours to persuade 
her correspondent, that not only his revenue, but his self- 
interest ought to bind him to the cause of her son. She 
lets him see plainly, that she understands his game is a 
difficult one. No barrister could have argued the case with 

^ Stuart Papers in Moepberson. 
* Letter of Mary Beatrice to the duke of Maiiboroiigb, in Maopherson^ 

transcripts from Mairne's Stuart Papers. 
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greater ingenuity than she does in her quiet lady-tike logic* 
She says : — 

** Bat as you are lost if you quit your employments, I see likewise, on the 
other hand> that it will be difficult for you to keep yourself in office as things 
are now situated, so that your interest itself now declares for your honour. 
You cannot be in safety without discharging your duty, and the time is pre- 
cious to you as well as to us.** 

In the next para^ph, the royal writer replies, with 
equal dignity and diplomacy, to some clause in Marlbo- 
rough's letter relating to Mrs. Madiam, the successful rival 
who had supplanted his duchess in his sovereign's regard: 

« The advice you give us in sending us to the new favourite is very obliging ; 
but what can we hope from a stranger^ who has no obligation to us? Whereas 
we have all the reasons in the world to depend upon you, since we have now 
hut the same interest to manage, and you Imve the power to put Mr. Matthews 
[ber son] in a condition to protect you. Lay aside, then, I beseech you, your 
resolution of retiring. Take courage, and, without losing more time, send 
us a person in whom you can haye an entire confidence; or if you have not 
such a man with you, allow us to send you one whom we may trust, in order 
to concert matters for our common interest, which can never be properly done 
by letters. We shall know by your speedy and positive answer to this letter 
what judgment we can form, of our affairs."^ 

Matters hung on a perilous balance for the protestant 
succession when a correspondence, of which this letter is a 
sample, was going on between the mother of the chevalier 
de bt. George and the commander of the British army, 
of which the said chevalier himself was within a morning's 
ride. Perhaps if the duchess of Marlborough, with her 
vindictive passions and governing energies, had been in the 
camp of the allies, the game that was played by Marl- 
borough in 1688, at Salisbury, might have been counter- 
acted Iby a more astounding change of colours on the banks 
of the Scarpe, in 1710. Ninety thousand a year was, how- 
ever, too much to be hazarded by a man whose great object 
in life was to acquire wealth, and having acquired, to keep 
it He took the wiser part, that of trimmings in readiness 
to sail with any wind that might spring up, but waited to 
see in which direction the tide of fortune would flow. 
It is to be observed, withal, that Mary Beatrice neither 
makes professions in her letter, nor hoick out any prospect 

^ Letter of Mary Beatrice to the duke of Marlborough, printed ijn Mae^. 
pherton*s documents from Kaime*s CoUectioa in the Scotch CoUeg^ 
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of reward. '^I must not finish my letter/ she says, in con- 
clusion, ^^ without thanking you for promising to assist me 
in my suit at the treaty of peace," meaning the payment 
of her jointure and arrears, for which Marlborough had 
always been an advocate under the rose, for he tooK good 
care not to commit himself by a public avowal of his senti- 
ments on that head. "My cause," continues the royal 
widow, meekly, " is so just, that I have all reason to hope 
I shall gain it ; at least, I flatter myself that Mr. Matthew's 
sister [her step-dauffhter, queen An7ie'\ is of too good a dis- 
position to oppose it."* 

The pretence made by Anne, or her ministers, for with- 
holding the provision guaranteed by parliament for her 
father's widow, that the fund voted to king William for that 
purpose had been applied, since his death, to other uses, 
could scarcely be regarded as a legal excuse, especially 
since the death of the other queen-dowager, Catherine of 
Braganza, had placed her appanage and income at the 
disposal of the crown; and this Mary Beatrice, in her bitter 
penury, would gladly have accepted in lieu of her own. 

Marlborough's correspondence is thus alluded to by the 
chevalier de St. George, in one of his droll letters to the earl 
of Middleton, dated Arras, July 25th, 1710— 

** I shall not write to the queen, to-day, having nothing to say to her more 
than what is done. Present my duty to her. * * * I have at last quite 
done with physic, and I hope with my ague, and that with only ten doses of 
quinquina; but J shall stilt keep possession of my gatehouse till the army 
removes, which must be soon. Our Hector [Vittars] doth talk of fighting in 
his chariot, but I don't believe him, especially now that the conferences of 
peace are certainly renewed. * * ♦ You will have seen before this, Gur- 
ney*s [Mar Ufor oughts] letter to Daniel [Berwick], and another to Hector, in 
which Toilette's [queen Mary Beatrice's] children [himself and the princess 
his sister] are mentioned. 1 find Hector very willing to do anything in liis 
power for them." * 

The rest of the letter is very lively and amusing, but 
chiefly relating to a masked ball, at which he had been 
present. In his next he says, " I was surprised to find by 
my sister's letter of the 30th, that the queen had been ill 
at Marli, but am mighty glad it is so well over. Present 
her my duty." 

' Letter of Mary Beatrice to the duke of Marlborough, printed in Mac- 
pherson's documents from Nairne's Collection in the Scotch College. 

' Maapherson's Stuart Papers, from Nairne's Original Papers in the Scotefa 
College. 
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Mary Beatrice and her daughter wrote very frequently 
to the chevalier de St. George, during his absence with the 
army. Their letters, if preserved, would be of no common 
interest, endearing and confidential as the style of both 
these royal ladies was, considering too the romantic position 
occupied by the prince. As for him, he was just two-and- 
twenty, and writes with all the gaiety of his uncle, Charles II., 
at the same age.^ 

« I gave the mareschal/' he says, *' this day the queen*s packet, [containing 
her tetter to Marlborough,] which I reckon gone by this time. Though 
Follette has said nothing of her children, yet Hector has again writ about 
them. I could not put off his writing about them till I heard from you, 
because he had now no other pretence, as I thought he had. Pray send me 
back Gurney*8 iMarlborough's"] letter to him [Villars], for he wants the 
name of the colonel that is in it." 

Mary Beatrice, meantime, to spare herself the painful 
attempt at keeping up the shadowy imitation of a royal 
court, had withdrawn with her daughter, the princess 
Louisa, to her apartments in the convent of Chaillot, where 
they lived in the deepest retirement Her majesty occa- 
sionally paid flying visits to St. Germains, for the purpose of 
holding councils, and transacting business ; but her ministers 
generally came to wait on her at the convent 

The manner in which the royal widow passed her time 
when on a visit to the convent of Chaillot, is thus detailed 
by one of the ecclesiastics attached to that foundation. "At 
eight o'clock she rises, having previously read the epistle 
and gospel for the day after the morrow, with great atten- 
tion, and after that some of the circular letters of the con- 
vent, containing the records of departed sisters of the order, 
of distinguished piety. She possesses," continues our author, 
" a perfect knowledge of the blessed Scriptures, as well as the 
writings of our holy founder, so that she is able to cite the 
finest passages on occasion, which she always does so much 
to the purpose, that one knows not which to admire most, 
the eloquence of her words, or the aptness of her wit She 
knows JLatin, French, Italian, and English, and will talk 
consecutively in each of these languages, without mixing 
them, or making the slightest mistaJke. But that which is 

^ See his playful letter to the earl of Middleton, from the camp at Arlien^ 
dated June '2nd, in Macpherson*s Stuart Papers, toI. ii.,p. 152, octavo edi* 
lion. 
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the naoBt worthy of obfl^vation in tfak princeas, is, the 
admirable charity and moderation with wnidJi die speaks 
of every one : of ner enemies she would rather not speak — 
following the precept of oar holy founder, '* that when no- 
thing good can be said, it is best to say nothings" She has 
never used one word of c(»nplaint or invective of any o€ 
them, neither has she betrayed impatience of their prospe- 
nty, or joy at their sufferings. She said little of th^, and 
recommended those about her to imitate her example ; yet 
she assured us that she had no difficulty in forgiving them, 
but rather pleasure. If she heard either ffood or evil news, 
she recognised the hand of God in both tuike, often repeat- 
ing the words of the holy Psalmist, ''I was silent, and 
opened not my mouth, for it is thou. Lord, that hast 
done it." ' 

From the same authority we learn, that on leaving her 
chamber the queen always entered her oratoir, where she 
spent an hour in her private devotions; she afterwards 
attended the public services of the church, then returned 
to dress for the day. She either dined in her own chamber, 
or in the refectory with the community, where she seated 
herself in the midst of the sisters near the abbess. Her 
ladies occupied a table by themselves; she was always 
served by two of the nuns. At ten o'clock one of toe 
sisters read to her for half an hour, from the Imitation of 
Jesus Christ, by Thomas i, Kempis, or some good book on 
the love of God. 

She observed aU the regulations of the convent, when 
with the community; and read, listened, meditated, or 
worked with them, as if she had belonged to the order. 

If there were any sick persons in the infirmary, she 
always visited them in the course of the day. During 
her retreats to Chaillot, she received visits from the 
dauphin, dauphiness, and almost all the princesses of the 
blood. She once assisted at the profession of a novice, 
whom she led by the hand to the attar, to receive the veil, 
and bestowed upon her her own name Marie Beatrice.' 

The reverence, modesty, and profound silence which she 
observed at church were very e<lifying. If they brought to 
her letters from her son, she never opened tnem in that 

> Records of Chaiilot, in the Hotel de Soubise, Paris. > Ibid. 
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holy place, or withdrew till the service was conduded, when 
she retired into the sacristy, and read them there, as she 
had formerly done with regard to those from the king, her 
late royal husband.^ 

Motives of economy had doubtless as much to do with 
these retreats of the exiled queen, to the convent of 
Chaillot, as devotion. She could live with the princess her 
daughter and their ladies at a very trifling expense, in a 
place where simpUcity of dress and abstemiousness of diet, 
instead of incurring sarcastic observation^ were regarded as 
virtues. The selMenyioe habits practised by JSi^bry Bea* 
trice, while an inmate of this convent, neither resulted from 
superstition nor parsimony, but from a conscientious reluc- 
tance to expend more than was absolutely necessary upon 
herself, in a time of general suffering and scarcity. One 
day, when she was indiqx>sed, and dining in her own 
apartment at Chaillot, the two nuns who waited upon her 
observed that she was vexed at something, ana spoke 
angrily to lady Strickland, the keeper of her privy purse, 
whose office it was to superintend the purveyances for the 

aueen's private table. As her majesty spoke in English, 
le nuns did not understand what it was that had dis- 
pleased her, but in the evening she said '^that she was 
sorry that she had spoken so sharply to lady Strickland, 
who had served her faithfully for nearly thirty years." They 
then took the liberty of inquiring what that lady had done 
to annoy her majesty. '* She thought," said the queen, 
^ that as I was not well, I should like some young par- 
tridges for my dinner, but they are very dear at this time, 
and i confess I was angry that such costly dainties should 
be procured for me, when so many fiuthfiil followers are in 
want of bread at St Germains.' It is true," continued her 
majesty, '^that all the emigrants are not persons who have 
lost their fortunes for our sakes. Too many who apply to 
me for relief are ruined spendthrifts, gamblers, and people 
of dissipated Uves, who have never cared for the ku^ or 
me, but came over to be maintained in idleness out of our 
pittance, to the loss and discredit of more honourable men. 
Those sort of people," she said, ^* were more importunate 

> Records of the Convent of Chaillot. 
' Ditry of Chaillot. MSS. in tho Hotel de Soobtie^ Paris. 
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for relief than any other, and had caused her great annoy- 
ance by their irregularities, for she was somehow considered 
responsible for the misdemeanors of every member of the 
British emigratioii. 

The keepers of the royal forest and preserves of St Ger- 
mains-en-laye once made a formal complaint to our un- 
fortunate queen, that her purveyors had purchased poached 
Sme belonging to his most Christian majesty for her table, 
ary Beatrice was indignant at the charge, and protested 
^* that it was incredible." They assured her, in reply, " that 
they could bring ample proofs of the allegation, having 
traced the game into the chateau." « 

" Then," retorted her majesty, with some warmth, " it 
must have been poached by Frenchmen, for I am sure the 
English are too honourable and honest to do anything of 
the kind ;" and turning to the vicar of St Germains, who 
was present, she asked him " if he thought they were capa- 
ble of such malpractices as poaching?" " Alas, madame !" 
exclaimed the old ecclesiastic, '^ it is the besetting sin of 
your people ; I verily believe, that if I were dressed in 
hare-SKin, they would poach me." * 

The queen then gave orders that, for the time to come, 
no game should be purchased for her table, or even brought 
into the chateau, unless accompanied by a satisfactory ac- 
count of whence it came, lest she should be in any way 
implicated in the evil deeds of her followers. Doubtless 
the well-stocked preserves of his French majesty were some- 
what the worse for the vicinity of fox-hunting Jacobite 
squires, and other starving members of the British colony 
at St Germains, who had been accustomed to sylvan sports, 
jtnd had no other means of subsistence than practising their 
wood-craft illegally on their royal neighbour's hares and 
pheasants. Mary Beatrice was the more annoyed at these 
trespasses, because it appeared an ungrateful return for the 
kindness and hospitality that had been accorded to herself 
her familv, and followers, by Louis XIV., who had always 
allowed the use of his dogs, and the privilege of the chase 
to her late consort and their son. 

While at Chaillot, the queen and her daughter were in- 
vited to the marriage of the dauphin's third son, the duke 

' Diary of Chaillot. MSS. in the Hotel de Soubiw, Paris. 
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de Berri, with mademoiselle d'Orleans, but they were both 
at that time so depressed in spirits by the sufferings of their 
faithful &iends at St. Germains> and the failure of all pre- 
sent hope for the re^^toration of the house of Stuart, that 
they were reluctant to sadden the nuptial rite by their ap- 
pearance. The king of France, knowing how unhappy they 
were, excused them from assisting at the ceremonial ; but 
the court ladies were ordered to be in grand costume for 
their state visit of congratulation at Marli, the following 
evening. When they arrived, the princes and princesses, 
and great nobles were disposed at different card tables, and, 
according to the etiquette of that time, the queen and 
princess made their visits of congratulation at each of them, 
rhey then returned to their calm abode at Chaillot, without 
participation in the diversions of the court* 

The chevalier de St George returned from the army at 
the end of the campaign, ill and out of spirits. He came to 
see his mother and sister at Chaillot, by whom he was ten- 
derly welcomed ; all three assisted at the commemorative 
service of their church on the 16th of September, the anni- 
versary of James II. 's death. The next day the chevalier 
escorted bis sister, the princess Louisa, back to St Germains; 
but Mary Beatrice, who always passed several days at that 
mournful season in fasting, prayer, and absolute retirement, 
remained at the convent for that purpose ; she was also 
suffering from indisposition, it appears, from an observa- 
tion in the following affectionate little billet, which the 
princess Louisa wrote to her beloved parent before she went 
to bed : 

*' Madame, — I cannot refrain from writing to your majesty this evening, 
not being able to wait till to-morrow, as the groom does not go till after 
dinner. I am here only in person, for my heart and soul are still at Chaillot 
at your feet, too happy if I could flatter myself that your majesty has thought 
one moment this evening on your poor daughter, who can think of nothing 
but you. We arrived here just as it was striking nine. The king, thank 
God ! is very little fatigued, and has eaten a good supper. You will have the 
goodness to pardon this sad scrawl, but having only just arrived, my writing- 
table is in great disorder. I hope this will And your majesty much better 
than we left you, after a good night's rest. 

*' I am, with more respect than ever, your majesty's most humble and 
obedient daughter and servant, Louise Maris. 

** At St. Germains, this 17th Sept., in the evening." > 

' Memoires de St. Simon, vol. viii., p. 366. 
' Chaillot MSS., Archives au Royaume de France. 
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Most precious, of course, must this unaffected tribute of 
filial devotion have been to her to whom it was addressed. 
The faded ink and half obliterated characters of the 
crumpled and almost iUegiblj-scribbled letter, which was 
too soon to become a relic of the youn^ warm-hearted writer, 
testify how often it has been bathed m a mother's tears. 

Mary Beatrice made her daughter very happy, by writing 
to her by her son's physician. Dr. Wood ; and her royal 
highness responds, with all the ardour of a devoted lover, 
in the foUowmg pleasant letter : — 

" Madam, — Mr. Wood gave me yesterday the letter your majesty has done 
me the honour of writing to me. I received it with inexpressible joy; fornothing 
can equal the pleasure I feel in bearing from you, when I haTe the misfortune 
to be absent from you. I am delight^ that'you are improved in health, and 
I hope you will be sufficiently recovered to-morrow to undertake the journey 
with safety. I cannot tell you how impatient I am to kiss your majesty s 
hand, and to tell you^ by word of month, that I can see nothing, nor attend 
to anything, when I am away from you. The last few days I have passed 
here have been weary, for I care for nothing, without you. 

" Yesterday and to-day have seemed to me like two ages. Yesterday I 
had not even the king, my brother, for you know he was the whole day at 
Versailles. I could do nothing but pace up and down the balcony, and, I am 
sorry to say, only went to the rtedUetaJ* 

Meaning that she attended one of the short services in 
the Franciscan convent Her royal highness, however, 
0oes on to confess to her absent mamma, that she provided 
herself with better amusement in the sequel ; for she says — 

*' In the evening, finding a good many of the young people had assembled 
themselves together below, I sent in quest of a violin, and we danced country 
dances till the king returned, which was not till supper-time. I could write 
till to-morrow without being able to express half the veneration and respect 
that I owe to your majesty, and, if I might presume to add, the tenderness I 
cherish for you, if you will permit that term to the daughter of the best of 
mothers, and who will venture to add, that her inclination—- even more than 
her duty — compels her to respect and honour your majesty more than it is 
possible either to imagine or express, and which her heart alone can feel." ^ 

Mary Beatrice returned to St Germains towards the end 
of September, and spent the winter there with her children. 
She and her son held their separate little courts under the 
same roof: he asking, and she as queen-mother of England, 
with all the ceremonials of royalty. Their poverty would 
have exposed them to the sarcasms of the French courtiers 

^ From the original French Autograph Letter, preserved among the 
Chaillot Collection^ in the Hotel de Soubise, Paris. 
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and witSy if compassion for their misfortoneSy and admiration 
finr tlie dignitjrwith wliicb the fiiUen queen liad supported all 
her trialsy had not invested her with a romantic interest in the 
^es of a chiyalric nation. From die monarch on the throne 
to the humblest of his subjects, all regarded her as an object 
ctf* reverential sympadiy. 

On the death of the dauphin, in April 1711, Louis XIV. 
sent his grand chamberlain, the due de BouiUon, to announce 
his loss to Maty Beatrice and her son; this was done with 
the same ceremony, as if they had been in reality, what he 
thought it proper to style them, the king and queen-mother 
of Great Britain. Maiy Beatrice paid Louis a private visit 
of sympathy at Marli, the day his son was interred. Her 
daughter, the princess Louisa accompanied her, but it was 
dbserved that her majesty left her in the coach, for the 
dauphin had died of the small-pox, and she feared to expose 
her dariing to the risk of the infection, by allowiog her to 
enter the palace. She excused the absence of her son for 
the same reason. State visits of condolence were afterwards 
paid by her and her son in due form to every member of 
the royal family. These were returned, on the 21st of April, 
by the French princes and princesses in a body, gready re- 
sembling a ftmeral jHrocession, for the ladies wore mouminjop^ 
hoods, and the gendemen muffling cloaks. Their first visit 
was paid to the chevalier de St. <&oiee, where the respect 
demanded by him as titular king of Eneland, fori)ade the 
mourners to oe seated; therefore, after a few solemn compli- 
ments had been exdianged, they were ushered into the pre* 
sence chamber of queen Mary Beatrice, who was, with all 
her ladies, in deep mourning, to receive them. Six fiiuteuib 
were placed for the accommodation of the privileged — 
namely, herself, her son, the new dauphin and dauphiness, 
and the duke andducheffiof Berri — the latter, as the wife of 
a mndson of France, took precedence of her parents, the 
mke and duchess of Orleans, who were only allowed folding 
dbairs.^ 

When the party were seated, Mary Beatrice apolog 
for not being, hersell^ en mante — that is to say, dressed in a 
mourning hood to receive them, but this, as'she alwavs wore 
the veil and garb of a widow, was incompatible with her own 

1 St. Simon. 
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costume, in which she could not make any alteration, evea 
out of respect to the late dauphin. When this was repeated 
to Louis aIV., he expressea himself perfectly satisfied with 
the excuse made by the widowed queen, and kindly said, ^' he 
would not have wished her to do violence to her feelings b^ 
altering her costume, to assume a mourning hood, even if 
it had been for himself instead of hb son, the dauphin.''.^ 

After the princes and princesses had conversed with Mary 
Beatrice a few minutes, they all rose, and signified their 
wish " of returninff the visits of her royal highness, the 
princess of England," as the youngest daughter of James IL 
was always styled in France, but the queen prevented them, 
by sending for her. She was satisfied that they were pre- 
pared to pay her daughter that punctilious mark of respect. 
The princess had absented herself because it was proper that 
her visits of condolence should be separately acknowledged, 
and also because etiquette forbade her to sit in her mother's 
presence on this occasion, and if she stood the French 
princesses must also ; for, as a king's daughter, she took pre-' 
cedence of them alL 

A protestant consort, a crowned head, withal, and one who 
possessed this powerful recommendation to her favour, that 
he had expressed a romantic inclination to espouse her 
brother*s cause, was about this time proposed for the princess 
Louisa; no other than that erratic northern luminary, 
Charles XIL of Sweden.' The maternal tenderness of Mary 
Beatrice, in all probability, revolted from sacrificing her lovely 
and accomplished daughter to so formidable a spouse. 

''In the summer of 1711, the chevalier de St George 
made an incognito tour through many of the provinces 
of France ; and Mary Beatrice, to avoid the ^expense of 
keeping up her melancholy imitation of (j^ueenly state at 
St. Germams in his absence, withdrew with the princess 
her daughter to her favourite retreat at Chaillot It was 
within the walls of that convent, alone, that the hapless 
widow of James IL enjoyed a temporary repose from the 
cares and quarrels that harassed her In her exiled court 
— a court made up of persons of ruined fortunes, with 
breaking heart? and tempers soured by disappointment, 
who, instead of being united in that powerful bond of 

> St. Simoo. ^ Stuart Papers. 
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friendship, which a fellowship in suffering for the same 
cause should have knit, were engaged in constant alterca- 
tions and struggles for pre-eminence. Who can wonder 
that the fallen queen preferred the peaceful cell of a recluse 
from the world and its turmoils, to the empty parade of 
royalty, which she was condemned to support in her bor- 
rowed palace at St. Germaius, where every chamber had its 
separate intrigues, and whenever she went abroad for air 
and exercise, or, for the purpose of attending the service of 
her church, she was beset with the importunities of starv- 
ing petitioners, who, with cries and moving words, or the 
more touching appeal of pale cheeks and tearful eyes, be- 
sought her for tnat relief which she had no means of be- 
stowing. Even her youthful daughter, who by nature wad 
inclined to enjoy the amusements of the court, and the syl- 
van pastimes of the forest, or the pleasant banks of the 
Seine, with her beloved companions, and to look on Chail- 
lot as a very lugubrious place, now regarded it as a refuge 
from the varied miseries with which she saw her royal 
mother oppressed at St Germains. They arrived at the 
convent on the 20th of July, and were received by the abbess 
and the nuns with the usual marks of respect. The fol- 
lowing day the queen had the satisfaction of reading a letter 
written by the bishop of Strasburg to the abb6 Roguette^ 
full of commendations of her son, whom he had seen during 
bis travels. Mary Beatrice was so much delighted with 
the tenour of this letter, and the quaint simplicity of the 
style, that she requested it might be put in the drawer of 
the archives of James II., to be kept with other contempo- 
rary records, which she carefully preserved of her royal con- 
sort and their son. The next day she received a letter 
from the chevalier himself, giving an account of some of the 
most interesting objects he had noticed during his travels. 
Among other things, he mentioned " having visited the hos- 
pital and the silk factories of Lyons ; in the latter, he had 
been struck with surprise, at seeing 2000 reels worked by 
one wheel.'" An observation from which we learn that France 
was much in advance of England, in machinery, in the 
beginning of the last century, and that looms, worked by 
water instead of hands, performed, on a small scale, at 

'MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice in the Archives au Royaume de France. 
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Lyons, some of the woaders wbieh we see achieved by the 
power of steam at Manchester and Glasgow in the present 
age. like all the royal Stuarts, the son of James IL 
took a lively interest in the arts of peaceful life, and the 
progress of domestic civilization. His letters to his mother^ 
during this tour, abounded with remarics on these sobjecta 
Maiy Beatrice expressed great satisfiiction to her friends at 
ChaiUot, at the good sense which led him to acquaint him- 
self with matters likely to conduce to the happiness of his 
people, in case it should be the will of God to call him to the 
throne of England. The nuns were much more charmed at 
the prince telling his royal mother, ^^that he had been desb- 
oufi of purchasing tot the princess, his sister, one of the moat 
beautinil specimens of the silks made at Lyons, for a petti- 
coat, but they had not shown him any that he thought good 
enough for her use ; he had, however, wisely summoned 
fema^ taste to his aid, by begging Madame L'Inteitdante 
to undertake the choice for him, and she had written to 
him, ' that she believed she had succeeded better than his 
ii^jesty, so he hoped his sister would have a petticoat of 
the most rich and splendid brocade that could be procured, 
to wear in the winter, when she left off her mourning." ^ 
The genuine affection for his sister, which is indicated by 
this bttle trait, may well atone for its sim{dicity. Maiy 
Beatrice, having no allowance of any kind for her daughter^ 
was preduded by her poverty from indulging her maternal 
pride, by decking her in rich array. The chevalier de St; 
George, who had enough of the Frenchman in him to 
attach some importance to the subject of dress, was perhaps 
aware of deficiencies in the wardrobe of his £ur sister, when 
he took so much pains to procure for her a dress, calculated 
to give her, on her re-appearance at the French court, the 
eclat of a splendid toilette to set off her natural charms. 

The pure, unselfish affection which united the disinherited 
son and daughter of James IL and his queen, in exile and 
poverty, affords a remarkaUe contrast to the political 
jealousies and angry passions which inflamed the hearts of 
their triumphant sisters, Mary and Anne, against eadi other, 
when they had succeeded in driving their &ther fix>m his 
throne, and supplanting their brother in the regal sucoea- 

' MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice in the Archives au Royaume de 
- France. 
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sion. Maiy Beatrice always trembled lest her daughter, the 
princess Loaisa, should be mduced to listen to die flattering 
insinuations of persons in her court, who scrupled not to 
say that nature nad fitted her better for a throne than her 
brother. The duke of Perth, when governor to the prince, 
always intreated him to imitate the gracious and popular 
manners of his sister, telling him ^' that he ought to make 
it his study to acquire that which was with her free and 
spontaneous."^ 

The princess received a very amusing letter firom her 
brother, on the 3rd of August, informing her that he had 
been to Valence, and afterwards paid an incognito visit to 
the army under the command of the duke of Berwid^ in 
Dau^hiny. The queen permitted her daughter to gratify 
the sisters of Chaillot, by reading this letter aloud to them 
at the evening recreation, at which they were delighted ; 
the fond mother herself^ although she had read it pre- 
viously, could not refirain fix>m commending the witty and 
agreeable s^le in which it was written. She told the nuns 
^' that her son would certainly render himself greatly loved 
and esteemed, wherever he went,'' adding, '^ that she had 
been surprised at what he had written to lord Middleton, 
about two deserters firom the regiment of Berwick, who had 
gone over to the enemy's army, and surrendered themselves 
to general Raon, a Grerman, who commanded the army of 
the duke of Savoy. When ihej arrived, general Raon was 
with the bailey of a French viUage, who had come to treat 
about a contribution ; being informed of the pireumstance, 
he ordered them to be brought before him, but, instead of 
giving them the flattering reception they, doubtless, antici- 
pated, and asking for intelligence of their camp, he said to 
them very sternly, ** You are very base to desert your army, 
and what renders your conduct still more infiunous, is your 
doing so at the time the king of England, your master, is 
there."* " I was surprised," continued the queen, " to leam 
that a German had so much politeness as to venture to 
give my son the name of king." ** It seems, madam," re- 
plied the nuns, '^ as if he had a secret presentiment that the 
time decreed by Providence is approaching for a happy re- 
volution. The boldness of Mr. Dundas makes us think 

' MS. Memorials of Marr Boatriee in the Arduves au Boyanme de Ffumm- 

'Ibid. 
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80, for otherwise, according to the justice, or rather, we 
ought to say, the injustice of England, he would have been 
punished for his speech." ** No, replied the queen, " they 
cannot do him any harm, and his speech has been printed 
in England, and dispersed throughout Scotland, and every- 
where else." ^ 

It is amusing to find the cloistered sisters of Chaillot 
talking of the speech of an Edinburgh advocate, but not 
surprising, since the widowed ^ueen of James II., who still 
continued to be the central pomt to which all the Jacobite 
correspondence tended, held her privy councils at this time 
within their grate, and constantly discussed with her ladies, 
before the favourite members of the community who had 
the honour of waiting on her, the signs of the times, and 
the hopes or fears which agitated her, for the cause of her 
son. If one of the state ministers of France visited Mary 
Beatrice, and made any particular communication to her^ 
and she prudently kept silence on the subject, its nature 
was divined by her looks, or the eflFect it produced on her 
spirits, and in due time the mystery unravelled itself. In 
regard, however, to the speech of Mr. Dundas, of Amiston, 
there was no necessity for secrecy, for the sturdy Scot had 
fearlessly perilled life and limb, to give publicity to his 
treasonable affection for the representative of the exiled 
house of Stuart, and his audacity was regarded as a favour- 
able indication of public feeling towards the cause of that un- 
fortunate prince. Mary Beatrice had sent some silver medals 
of her son to several of her old friends in England. Among 
the rest, to that errant Jacobite lady, the duchess of Gor- 
don ; these medals bore the profile of the chevalier de St. 
George, with a superscription, endowing him with the title 
of James III., king of Great Britain, Ireland, and France. 
On the reverse was the map of the Britannic empire, with 
a legend, implying that these dominions would be restored 
to him, as their rightful king. 

The duchess of Gordon, to try how the lawyers of Scot- 
land stood affected towards a counter-revolution, sent one 
of these medals as a present to the dean of the faculty of 
advocates. It was received by that learned body with en- 
thusiasm, and Robert Dundas, of Amiston, being deputed 

*MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice in the Archives au Royaume de 
France. See also Macpherson*s History of England, and Lockhart Papers. 
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to convey their acknowledgments to her grace^ told her» 
*^ that the feculty of advocates thanked her for presenting 
them with the medal of their sovereign lord the king, and 
hoped her grace would soon have the opportunity of send- 
ing them a medal to commemorate the restoration of the 
king and royal family, and the finishing of rebellion, usurpa- 
tion, treason, and whi^eiy." ^ 

Such was the weakness of queen Anne's regnal power in 
Scotland at that time, that no notice was taken of this sedi- 
tious declaration till the Hanoverian envoy complained of it 
to the queen. In consequence of his representation, orders 
were given to sir David Dalrymple, the lord-advocate, to 
proceed against Dundas; but the prosecution was presently 
dropped, and Dundas not only printed his speech, but de- 
fended it, in a still more treasonable pamphlet, which, in 
due time, found its way, not only to St Germains, but to the 
convent of Chaillot, and was highly relished by the nuns. 

Once, when the prospects of the restoration of the exiled 
Stuarts to the throne of Britain were discussed, the princess 
Louisa said, '^ For my part, I am best pleased to remain in 
ignorance of the future." '^It is one of the greatest 
mercies of God, that it is hidden fi:om our sight," observed 
the queen. *^When I first passed over to France, if any 
one had told me I should have to remain there two years^ 
I should have been in despair ; and I have now been here 
upwards of two-and-twenty — God, who is the ruler of our 
destinies, having so decreed." ^ 

''It seems to me, madam," said the princess, ''that 
persons who, like myself, have been bom in adversity, are 
less to be pitied than those who have suffered a reverse ^ 
never having tasted good fortune, they are not so sensible 
of their calamities ; besides, they always have hope to en- 
courage them. Were it not," continued she, "for that, it 
would be verv melancholy to pass the fair season of youth 
in a life so full of sadness." 

Sister Catharine Angelique told her royal highness, that 
Iter grandmother, queen Henrietta Maria, was accustomed 
to t^tnk Grod that he had made her a queen, and an unfor- 
tunate queen. "Thus, madam," continued the old reli- 
gieuse, " it is, in reality, a great blessing that your royal 

> Macpherson's History of England, 
' MS. Diary of a Nun of Chaillot. 
TOL. X. Q 
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. big^mess has not fonxod yourself in a position to enjoy the 
pleasures and distinctions pertaining to your rank and age.*^ 

** Traly^" said the qoeen, turning to her daughter, '^ I 
regard it in the same light, and have often been thankful, 
both on your aocount and that of my son, that you are, at 
pesent, even as you are. The inclination you both hare 
for pleasure might otherwise have carried you beyond due 
bounds." ' Such were the lessons of Christian philosophy 
with which the royal mother endeavoured to recondfe ner 
children to the disprasations of Divine Providence, which 
had placed them in a situation so humiliating to their 
pride, and that ambition which is generally a propensity in* 
separable from royal blood. 

Catharine Anselique told the queen and princess, ^* that 
their royal fouiM&esB," as she called queen Henrietta Maria, 
** in the midst of her misfortunes, was glad to be a queen, 
and that she would sometimes say, < It is always a fine title, 
and I shouIH not like to relinquish it' " 

« For my part," observed Mary Beatrice, ^ I can truly 
say, that I never found any hapipiness in that envied title. 
I never wished to be queen of England ; for I loved king 
Charles very rincerely, and was so greatly afflicted at his 
death, that I dared not show how much I grieved for his 
loss, lest I should have been accused of grhnaoe."' 

It was during one of those conversations that the name 
of the late queen dowager, Catharine of Braganza, beii^ 
brought up, the princess Louisa asked her mother, if there 
were any erounds for the reported partiality of that queen for 
the eari of Feversham ? ^* No," replied Mary Beatrice ; " not 
the slightest'' '* It is ver^ strange,'' observed the princess, 
thoughtfully, <^how such invidious rumours get into circu- 
lation ; but," c<Hitinued she, ^^ the prudence ofyour majesty's 
conduct has been such as to defy scandal itself which has 
never dared to attack your name." ** You are too young 
to know anything about such matters, my child," replied the 
queen, gravely. '^Pardon me, madam," rejoined the 
princess, 'Uhese things are always known; fcnr, as one of 
the ancient poets has said of pnnces, ' Their &ults write 
themselves in the public records of their time&' " ' 

Mary Beatrice enjoyed unwonted repose of mind and 

> MS. Diary of a Nun of Chaillot. « Ibid. * Ibid. 
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body at this season. She had cast all her cares on a higher 
power, and passed her time quietly in the cloister, in the 
society of her lovely and beloved daughter, in whose tender 
affection she tasted as much happiness as her widowed heart 
was capable of experiencing. The lively letters of her 
son, who was an excellent correspondent, cheered the 
royal recluse, and furnished conversation for the event- 
ing hours of recreation, when the nuns were permitted 
to relax their thoughts from devotional subjects, and join 
in conversation, or listen to that of their illustrious in- 
mates. It was then that Mary Beatrice would occasionally 
relieve her overburthened mind, by talking of the events of 
her past life ; and deeply is it to be regretted that only dis* 
jointed fragments remain of the diary kept by the nun who 
employed herself in recording the reminiscences .of the 
fiillen queen. 

Occasionally the holy sister enters into particulars more 
minute than mteresting to the general reader, such as the 
days on which her majesty took medicine, and very often 
the drugs of which it was compounded are enumerated. 
Successive doses of quinquinna, with white powder of whale- 
bone, and the waters of St Remi, appear to have been a 
standing description with her. By the skill of her French 
suigeon, jSeaulieu, the progress of the cancer had been 
arrested so completely, that it was regarded at this period 
as almost cured; whether this were attributable to her 
perseverance in the above prescription, or to the diver- 
sion caused in her favour by a painflil abscess, which 
fixed on one of her fingers at this time, may be a ques- 
tion, perhaps, among perscms skilled in the healing art 
Mary Beatrice suffered severely with her finger, and her 
sufferings were agmvated by the tedious proceedings of 
Beanlieu, who had become paralytic in her service, and 
though bis right hand had lost its cunning, was so tena^ 
cious of his office, that he would not suffer any one to touch 
his royal mistress but himself. Her ladies, and even the 
nuns, were annoyed at seeing his ineffectual attempts at 
performing operations with a trembling uncertain hand, 
and said he ought not to be allowed to put the queen to so 
much unnecessary pain ; but Mary Beatrice, who valued 
the infirm old man for his faithful services in past years, 

o2 
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bore eveiything with unruffled patience.' It was a prin- 
ciple of conscience with her, never to wound the feelings of 
those about her, if she could avoid it. She was very care- 
fill not to distinguish one of her ladies more than another^ 
by any particular mark of attention, for all were faithfully 
attached to her. How much milder her temper was con- 
sidered by persons of low degree than that of one of her 
ladies, may he inferred from the following whimsical inci- 
dent: One day, at dinner, she complained ^' that the glass 
they had brought her was too large and heavy for her hand," 
and asked for that out of which she was accustomed to drink, 
which she said ^' wajs both lighter and prettier." The young 
domestic probationer, who washed the glass and china be- 
longing to her majesty's table, hearing this, ran in a great 
fright ,to the econdme, and confessed that she had had 
the misfortune to- break the queen of England's drinking 
glass. "I don't mind the queen knowing that it was I 
who did it," said she; "but I hope she will not tell lady 
Strickland." Mary Beatrice was much amused when this 
was repeated to her, and laughed heartily at the simplicity 
of the poor girl.' The same damsel, whose name was 
Claire Antoinette Constantin, being about to take the veil, 
as a humble sister of that convent, expressed an earnest 
desire, the night before her profession, to make a personal 
confession to the queen of England, of an injury she had 
been the cause of her suffering, for that she could not be 
happy to enter upon her new vocation till she had received 
her pardon. 

The unfortunate widow of James 11., having had painfiil 
experience of the deceitfulness and ingratitude of human 
nature, doubtless, expected to listen to an acknowledgment 
of treacherous practices, with regard to her private papers 
or letters, that had been productive of mischief to her in- 
terests and the cause of her son, when she consented to see 
the penitent offender, who, throwing herself at her feet, 
with great solemnity confessed a peccadillo that inclined 
her majesty to smile. She spake the girl kindly; and hav- 
ing talked with her about her profession, sent her away 
with a light heart. Mary Beatrice met one of the nuns in 
the gallery, presently after, to whom she said, laughing at 

1 M& Diary of a Nun of Chaillot. 
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the same time^ ''Do you know that sister Claire An- 
toinette has just been asking my pardon for causing me the 
afflicting loss of a little silver cup and two coffee spoons.'' 
" It was derogatory to your majesty, for her to say that you 
could feel any trouble for such a loss," replied the nun^ 
** but she harddy knew what she said when she found her- 
self in the presence of royalty." The queen condescended 
to assist at the profession of the humble Claire Antoinette.^ 
The 19 th ol September being a very rainy day, the 
queen did not expect any visitors, and was surprised at 
seeing one of the dauphiness's pa^es ride into the court, who 
came to announce that her royal highness intended to pay 
her majesty and the princess of England a visit after dinner. 
She arrivcSd with her retinue at four o^clock, accompanied 
by her sbter-in-law, the duchess de Berri. Adelaide of 
l^voy, duchess of Burgundy, was then dauphiness. The 
abbess received them at the grate, and the princess Louisa 
came to meet them in the cloister leading to the queenV 
suite of apartments. As soon as the dauphiness saw her^ 
she signified to her train-bearer that she did not require 
him to attend her farther ; and it seems she disencumbered 
herself of her train at the same time, for our circum 
stantial chronicler says, ** she went to the princess of Eng^ 
land en corpo" which means m her bodice and petticoat^ 
without the royal mantle of state, which was made sa 
as to be thrown off or assumed at pleasure. The princess 
Louisa conducted the royal guests into the presence of 
the queen, who being indisposed, was on her bed. .She 
^preeted the kind Adelaide in these words, '^What ha» 
induced you, my dear dauphiness, to come and dig out 
the poor old woman in her cell?" The dauphiness made 
an affectionate reply. ^^I don't know exactly what she 
said," continues our Chaillot chronicler, *' but the queen told 
me that she conversed with her apart very tenderly, while 
the princess entertained the duchess de BerrL" Aft^r 
some time, her majesty told her daughter to show the 
duchess de Berri the house, and the dauphiness remained 
alone with her. When the princess ana the duchess re« 
turned, the dauphiness begged the queen. to .allow the 

> Diary of the Nun of Chaillot. Inedited MSS. in the Hotel de Soubise, 
Paris. 
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princess to take a walk with her^ to which a willing assent 
beuiff given, they went out together. 

Ine heavy ram having rendered the eardens unfit for 
the promenade, the royal friends returned into the house, 
and the princess took the dauphiness to see the work, with 
which she seemed much pleased; they afterwards rejoined 
Maiy Beatrice in her apartment '^ As it was Saturday 
afternoon, and past four o'clock," continues our authority, 
** her majesty md not offer a collation to the dauphiness, 
but only fish and bread, with a flask of Muscat" ^ 

The dauphiness, the same day, gave orders to the duchess 
de Lauzun that there should be a party made for the chase 
in the Bois de Boulogne, on purpose for the princess of Eng- 
land, and a supper prepared for her at the house of the 
duchess at Passy. There were two great obstacles in the 
way of the pnncess enjoying this pleasure, which the 
poverty of her royal mother, apparently, rendered insur- 
mountable, she had neither a horse that she could safely 
mount, nor a riding dress fit for her to appear in before the 

Sy and gallant court of France. Bitter mortifications those 
r a youthfiil beauty, and she the daughter of a king. The 
amiable dauphiness, however, who had either been informed 
of these deficiencies, or guessed the state of her unfortunate 
cousin's stud and wardrobe appointments, sent one of her 
equerries on the morning of tne important day, with a beau- 
tiral well-trained palfirey, from her own stable, for the prin- 
cess's use, together with a splendid riding dress. She wrote, 
at the same time, to the queen, *^ entreating her to permit the 
princess to join the hunting party on horseback, mr she had 
sent one of the horses she had tieen herself accustomed to 
mount for her to ride," adding, << that she hoped her majesty 
would excuse the liberty she had ventured to take in pre- 
senting^ also, one of her own hunting dresses to her royal 
highness, the princess of England, the time being too short 
to allow of having a new one made on purpose." 

The pride of a vulgar mind might have been offended at 
this little circumstance, but Mair Beatrice, though her nar 
torally lofty spirit had been rendered more paintuUy sensi- 
tive h^ her ereat reverse of fortune, fully appreciated the 
affectionate freedom of her royal kinswoman, and wrote to 

' I>ury of the Nun of ChaiUot. Inedited MSB. in the Hotel de Soubise, 
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her with her own hand, in reply, ^' that it would be veiyon* 
kind to refuse what was so lundly meant and courteously 
offered, that she thanked her very sincerely, and assured her 
that she should haye much joy in the pleasure that had been 
provided fiir her dukL" ' 

Meantime, the equerry having brought the horse into the 
garden, the princess Louisa mounted mere, and took a few 
turns to try nis paces, and although she had not been in the 
saddle for upwards of two years, she felt perfectly self-pos- 
sessed and assured The temptation of wending with the 
royal beauty to the gay greenwood, and describing her dress 
and deportment on that one day, of princely disport with 
the dauphiness and the gallant court of France, must be 
resisted, since it is not the life of Louisa Stuart, but of Mary 
Beatrice d'Este which at present claims the attention of the 
reader.' 

The princess and her governess, lady Middleton, who ac- 
companied her to the chaise, returned to ChaiUot at a quar- 
ter after nine the same evening. On the Tuesday following^ 
Mary Beatrice considered it proper to piy a visit to the king 
of France at Versailles, and to tnank the dauphiness for her 
attention to her dai^ter. It cost her a struggle to emerge 
finom her present quiet abode, to present herself at court 
again, after so long an absence. She said several times, ^* I 
am getting such an old woman, that I feel embarrassed myself 
on such occasi<»6, and shall only be a restraint on others.** 
She took her young bright Louisa with her to Versailles, to 
make all the round of stato visits to the members of the royal 
fiunily. Her majesty wore a black mantle and cap, but me 
princess was in full court costume ; they returned to the 
convent at ei^t in the evening. 

Mary Beatrice wished to make a round of visits to the 
religious houses of Paris, and especially to the sisters of 
St. Antoine, but as the pestilence was raging in that city, 
die was deterred, from the fear of exposing her daughter 
to the infection. She had promised the princess the 
pleasure of going to the Italian comedy at this time, and 

1 Diary of the Kun of Chaillot. Inedited MSS. in the Hotel do Soubiet, 
Paria. 
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a day was fixed, but the evening before, ladj Middleton 
represented to the queen that it might be attended with 
danger to the princess, as Paris was so full of bad air, on 
which her majesty told her daughter, ^' that although it gave 
her some pain to deprive her of so small a pleasure she could 
not allow her to go. The princess had reckoned very much 
upon it, but said her m^esty's kindness quite consoled her 
for her disappointment^ Never was a mother more devotedly 
loved and honoured than was Maiy Beatrice by her sweet 
daughter, who had now become her companion and friend. 
One day, when she had allowed the princess to go incognito 
to Paris with lady Middleton. to dine with madame Rothes» 
the married daughter of that lady, she could not help re- 
peating many times during dinner, " It must be owned that 
we miss my daughter very much." Maiy Beatrice, not- 
withstanding her fears of exposing that precious one to the 
danger of entering the infected city, was persuaded to take 
her with her to the church of the English Benedictines, when 
she went to pay her annual visit of sorrowful remembrance 
to the remains of her lamented lord^ king James, which 
still remained unburied under a sable canopy, surmounted 
with the crown of England, in the aisle of St Jacques, 
though ten years had passed away since his death. To avoid 
attracting attention or the appearance of display, the royal 
widow and orphan daughter ot that unfortunate prince, went 
in a hired coach, attended by only two ladies, the duchess 
of Perth, and the countess of Middleton, to pay this mourn- 
ful duty, and to ofier up their prayers in the holy privacy of 
a grief too deep to brook the scrutiny of public curiosity. 
On one or two previous occasions, the coach of the exiled 
queen had been recognised, and followed by crowds of per- 
sons of all degrees, who, in their eagerness to gaze on the 
royal heroine of this mournful romance of history, had 
greatly distressed and agitated her, even bv the vehemence 
of their sympathy — the French being then not only an 
excitable but a venerative people, full of compassion for 
the calamities of royalty. Popular superstition had invested 
the deceased king with the name of a saint, and attributed 
to his perishable mortal remains the miraculous power of 
curing diseases. His bier was visited by pilgrims from all 

^ MS. Memomls of Mary Beatrice D'Ettv, in the Archives au Uojtainm 
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parts of France, and on this occasion his fiuthiiil widow and 
daughter, shrouded in their mourning cloaks and veils, 
passed unnoticed among the less interesting enthusiasts who 
came to offer up their vows and prayers in the aisle of St. 
Jacques. Some persons outside the church asked the coachr 
man whom he had driven there. The man, not being at all 
aware of the qualitv of the party, replied, '^ that he had 
brought two old gentlewomen, one middle i^ed, and a young 
lady."' 

This unceremonious description beguiled the &Uen ^[ue^n 
of England of a smile, perhaps from the ver^ revulsion of 
feeling caused bv its contrast to the reverential and elabo? 
rate titles with which royal personages are accustomed to 
hear themselves named. Queen now only by courtesy, dei^ 
prived of pomp, power, and royal attributes, Mary Beatrice 
had gainra, by her adversity, better things than she had lost 
— ^patience, resignation, and sufficient philosophy to regard 
the distinctions of this world and its vanities in their true 
light; yet, likeallhumancreatures, she had her imperfections* 
^J^t quaintly minute chronicler, the nun of Chaillot, re- 
cords, ** that she once saw her royal friend visibly discom- 
posed for a very slight matter, and that, strange to say, 
<»used by an unwonted act of awkwardness on tne part of 
her daughter, the princess Louisa, who, in drawing the 
soup to her at dinner, spilt it on the table-cloth, and all 
over the queen's napkin. Her majesty's colour rose, she 
looked angry, but said nothing. In the evening, she said, 
'^she felt so much irritated at the moment, that she had 
with great difficulty restrained herself from giving vent to 
her annoyance in words ;" she severely censured herself, at 
the same time, for allowing her temper to be ruffled by such a 
trifle. Mary Beatrice bore a serious trial, soon after, with the 
equanimity of a heroine, and the dignity of a queen. On the 
day of St Ursula, as she was about to enter the choir of the 
conventual church, with her daughter, to perform her devo- 
tions, a letter was delivered to herfromthe duke de Laozun, 
informing her that the n^otiadons for a peace between 
England and France had commenced, which most involve 

> MS. Memoriak of Mary Beatrice D*£et«, in the ArdiiTes aa RoyauiiM 
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the repodiatioii of her son's tide and canse, by Louis XIV. 
Mary Beatrice read the letter attentively thronjpi, without be* 
fraying the sli^test emotion, then showed it to her dau^ter, 
who wept passionately. The queen tamed into the aisle 
of St. Joseph, where, finding one of the nnns wh(»n she 
sometimes employed as her private secietaiy, she requested 
her to write, in her name, to the duke de Lauzun, ^' thanking 
him for the kind attention he had shown in apprisiiig her 
of what she had not before heard, and be^ng him to give 
her information of any further particulars that might come 
to his knowledge ;" she then entered the church, and at* 
tended the service, without allowing any one to read in her 
countenance any ccmfirmaticm of the ill news, which the 
tearful eyes of the princess showed, that ominous letter had 
communicated.' An anxious interest was excited on the 
subject amone the sisters of Chaillot, who certainljr were 
by no means devoid of the feminine attribute of curiosi^. 
At dinner, Mary Beatrice showed no appearance of dejec- 
tion, and no one ventured to ask a ^estion. The next 
morning, at the hour of relaxation, seemg all the nuns near 
her, she said '* she would impart to them something that was 
in tiie duke de Lauzun's letter — ^namely, that their king had 
said at his levee — * The English have offered me reason- 
able terms of peace, and the choice of three cities for the 
treaty."' She saidnomcure, and the abbess of Chaillot 
taking up the word, rejoined — " But, madam, what advaxH 
tage will your majesty and the king, your son, find in this 
peace ?" The queen, mstead of making a direct reply, said, 
^' Peace is so great a blessing, that it ought to be rejoiced 
at ; and we have such signal obligations to France, that we 
cannot but vrish for anything that is beneficial to it."* 

At supper, she told the communitv the names of the pleni- 
potentiaries on both sides. She said, <' that she had, as soon 
as she was informed of these particulars, written to her son, 
to hasten his return, because it would be desirable for her 
to see and consult with him, on the steps proper to be taken 
for supportiug his interests." The chevalier de St Geoige 
was then at Grenoble, from whence he wrote a long amus* 
ing letter to his sister, descriptive of the place and its his- 
toiy, and of the principal towns and ports he had visited. 

' MS. Memorials in Archives au Royaume de France. * Ibid. 
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The princess read the letter aloud to the nuns, in the pre- 
sence of her royal mother, who, thoueh she had read it 
before, listened with lively interest to all the details. 

Mary Beatrice gave a medal of her son to the abbess of 
Ghaillot, " which," says the recording sister of that commu- 
nity, ^^ will be found among our archives, together with a 
copy of the speech made by the sieur Dundas, in Scotland*'' 

The princess Louisa had given the duke de Lauzun one 
of these medals in the summer, and he, in return, presented 
to her, through one of his wife's relations, sister Louise de 
I'Qrge, a nun in that convent, a miniature of the queen 
magnificently set with diamonds, in a very pretty shagreen 
box. The princess testified great joy at this present, but 
the queen appeared thoughtfiil and sad ; at last she said, 
'^I have been several times tempted to send it back« I 
see I am still very proud, for I cannot bear that any one 
should make presents to my daughter, when she is not able 
to make a suitable return. It is firom the same principle 
of pride,'' continued her majesty, '* that I cannot consent to 
allow my portrait to be painted now. One should not suffer 
oneself to be seen as old and ugly by those who might 
remember what one has been when young." She was, 
however, induced to allow the princess to retain the p& 
which had been so kindly presented by her old and faithful 
friend, de Lauzun. ' 

At sapper, on the 3rd of November, some one told the 
queen, ** that the marshal Tallard had facetiously proposed 
to the ministers of queen Anne, that the prince, whom 
Ibey called the Pretender, should espouse their queen, 
as the best method of reconciling their aifferences." ^' You 
are mistaken," said Mary Beatnce. ^^ It was a priest who 
made that proposal, and I will tell you what he said at the 
recreation to-night" All were impatient to hear the right 
version of the story, and at the time appointed Mary Bea- 
trice told them, with some humour, ^^that a wit^jr Irish 
priest having been summoned before a bench of ma^trate% 
mr not taking the oath of abjuration, said to tbeir worships^ 
' Would it not be best, in order to end these disputes, that 
your queen should marry the Pretender?' To which all 
present exclaimed, in a tone of horror, * Why, he is her 

' M& Memoriali in ArefaiTes au Roysame dc France 
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brother V * If so,' rejoined the priest, * why am I required 
to take an oath against him ?'" ' 

The abbess of Chaillot asked the queen in confidence, 
*'if the reports about a peace were correct, and if so, whether 
anything for the relief of her m^esty were likely to be sd- 
pulated in the treaty ?" Mary JBeatrice replied, " that the 
peace was certain to take place, and that she had some pro- 
spect of receiving her dower, but it must be kept a pro- 
foimd secret, because of the Irish, who would all be about 
her." ' Her great anxiety was to pay her debts, of which by 
£ar the largest was what she owea to the convent of Chail- 
lot ; it gave her much pain, she said, that she had not been 
in a condition to pay tne annual rent — ^namely, 3000 livres, 
for the apartments she hired there, the arrears of which 
now amounted to a very large sum. The abbess took the 
opportunity of reminding her indigent royal tenant of the 
state of outstanding accounts between her majesty and that 
house. She said, '' that in addition to the 18,000 livres, her 
majesty had had the goodness to pay them, she had given 
them a promissory note for 42,000 more, for the last four- 
teen years." Mary Beatrice was so bewildered at the for- 
midable sound, in French figures, of a sum, which did not 
amount to two thousand pounds of English money, that she 
could not remember having given such an engagement, and 
begged the abbess to let her see it. The abbess produced 
the paper out of the strong box, and her majesty, presently 
recollecting herself, fireely acknowledged and confirmed it. 
The abbess in ithe evening called a council of the elders 
of the community on the subject, and they agreed that 
they ought to thank her majesty tot what she had don^ 
The very politeness of her creditors was painful to the sen- 
sitive feehngs of the unfortunate queen. She intemmted 
them with great emotion, by saying, *Uhat one of the 
greatest mortifications of her life, was to have seen how 
many years she had been lodging with them for nothing, 
and that they must attribute it to the unhappy state of 
her afiairs, and to the extremity of that necessity which 
has no law."^ Among all the sad records of .the cala- 
mities of royalty, there are few pictures more heart-rending 
than that of the widow of a king of great Britain reduced 

> MS. Memorials in Archives au Rovaume de France. ' Ibid. 

* Dijtry of the Nun of Chaillot in the Hotel de Soubise, Paris. 
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to the humiliation of making such an avowaL The money 
that should have been devoted to the payment of her rent 
at Chaillot had been extorted from her compassion^ by the 
miseries of the starving thousands by whom she was daily 
importuned for bread, when at St Germains. As long as 
the royal widow had a livre in her purse, she could not re- 
sist the agonizing petitions of these unfortunates; and when 
all was gone, she fled to Chaillot, literally for refiige. She 
told the community, ^' that they might reckon on her good 
offices whenever they thought it might be in her power to 
be of service to them." 

One of the nuns who waited on Mary Beatrice took the 
liberty of approaching her when they were alone, and en- 
deavoured to soothe her wounded spirit, by assuring her, 
^ that the abbess and sisters could never sufficiently acknow- 
ledge her goodness and her charity to their house; and that 
the whole community were truly grateM for the blessine 
of havine her amonff them, for her example had inspired 
them with a new zeal for the performance of the duties of 
their religion." Adding, '^ that it gave their community great 
|)ain, when the poverty of their house compelled them to men- 
tion anything that was due to them ; but they should all be 
most willing to wait her majesty's convenience." Mary Bea- 
trice talked of changing her apartments for those lately oc- 
cupied by mademoiselle de la Motte, which were only half 
the rent of hers, but it was be^ed that she would retain 
her own.* 

The next day, Mary Beatrice had the consolation of 
embracing her son, who arrived at Chaillot on the 4th of 
November, at nine in the morning, having slept at Chartres 
the preceding night He entered alone, having hastened 
on before his retinue to greet his royal mother and sister. 
They both manifested excessive joy at seeing him; he 
dined with them in her majesty's apartment, and the abbess 
waited on them at dinner. The queen and princess both 
said, several times, that he greatly resembled his late uncle, 
king Charles IL ** This prince," says the recording sister of 
Chaillot, " is very tall and well formed, and very graceful. 
He has a pleasant manner, is very courteous and obliging, 
and speaks French welL" 

> Diary of tfae Nun of Chaillot in the Hotel de Soubise, Par^ 
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After dinner, permission was ad:ed of the queen, for 
the community to have the honour of coming in to see 
the king, as tney called her son. Her majesty assenting^ 
they entered, and seated themselves on the ground, and 
listened with great interest to the chevalier s conversa* 
tion, which consisted chiefly of his remarks on the va- 
rious places he had visited during his late tour, on which, 
like other travellers, he delighted to discourse to reve- 
rential listeners. Mary Beatrice kindly sent for sister 
Louise de L'Oige, one of the nuns, who, although c^e 
was then in her retreat, was well pleased at being in- 
dulged with a peep at the royal visitor. Mary Beatrice 
announced her intention of returning to St Germains, with 
her son, that evening, and said she would not make any 
adieus. She paid, however, a farewell visit after vespers to 
the tribune, where the heart of her beloved consort was 
enshrined, and then returned to her own apartment, and 
waited there while the princess tock leave of the abbeas and 
the community. Notwithstanding the joy of the princess 
. at this reunion with her much-loved brother, she was greatly 
moved at parting itom the kind nuns; and when she madie 
her adieu to her particular friend, sister Marguerite Hen- 
riette, she burst into tears. The queen herself was agitated : 
she said several times, ''that she could not understand two 
conflicting inclinations in her mind — ^her desire to return 
with her son, and her fear of quitting her home at Ghaillot, 
for the turmoils and difiiculties that would beset her at St. 
Germains." ' At her departure, she said a &w gracious words 
of acknowledgment, as she passed them, to those nuns who 
had had the honour of waiting upon her. Her beloved 
friend, Fran9oi8e Angelique Pnolo, was in ill-health; and 
the following playful letter, without date, was probably 
written to her by Mary Beatrice soon after her return to 
St. Germains: — 

** Although you baTe preferred my daughter to me, in writing to her rather 
than to me, about which I will not quarrel with you, I must needs write two 
words to you to explain about the money that Demster brings you. There 
are 22 Louis, of which 200 Urres must be taken for the half year of the per- 
petual mass ; 29, for the two bills that you have given to Molza, and the rest 
to purchase a goat, whose milk will preserve and improve the health of my 
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dtBT good mother. Thqr aanire me that thej have wot the money for the 
wood." 

Endorsed " To the mother Priolo." ' 

Mary Beatrice came to see her sick friend, at the conveat 
of Chaillot, ool the 9th of December, aoccHnpanied by the 
princess, her daughter, and returned the next day to St. 
Germains. 

The preUminaiy negotiations for the peace of Utrecht 
filled the exiled court with anxiety and stirring excitement. 
The duke of Marlborough renewed his secret c<»TeqpcHid« 
Mice with Mary Beatrice and her son, through the medium 
of his nephew, Berwick, and eren conmiitted himself so &bc 
as to confer personally with Tunstal, one of the emissaries 
oi the earl of Middletoo. In the curiously mystified official 
report of these conferences, written by the latter to Middle- 
ton, Mary Beatrice is, as usual, mentioned under two dif- 
ferent feigned names, her dower is called her law-suit, and 
Marlborough is styled the lawyer, 

"I had two long conferences with him," writes Tmistal, •*abont Mr. 
Bemhar^s lawsuit, and Mr. Kelly's [the Pretender'i] affairs. As to both 
which he shows a good will, and gives, in appearance^ sincere wishes ; but 
how far be will he able to work efibctually in the matter, I leave you to 
judge. First as to Mr. Bernard's [die queen^s] deed, he says, it must be 
insisted upon in time, for he looks upon it as certain that an accommodation 
[peace} will be made, and if he shall be found capable of helping or signing 
this deed, he assures Mr. Bernard [^ queen] of his best services. But be 
heUcres measures are taken in such a manaer that he shall be eiduded from 
having any hand in concluding matters at Foncy (the peace}.*** 

Tunstal goes on to state Marlborough's opinion, that the 
payment of the jointure of the widowed queen' ought to be 
strenuously insisted upon ; " and the gaining that point ci 
the deed," continues he, '^ to be of great consequence, not 
only as to the making my lady Betty [queen Mary Beatrice} 
easy as to her own circumstances, out veiy much conducing 
to the advancing Mr. Anthony's [the chevalier St Georffe^s] 
interest, and this not so much, again, as to the money itself 
ss to the grant of it, which cannot be refused, it being for- 
merly conceded at Poncy, [the peace ofRyswichjl and only 
diverted by the unworthiness of him who then ruled the 
roast,"^ meaning William III. On the subject of the jointure, 

^ From the original French of an inedited Letter of Mary Beatrice in the 
Secret Archives au Royaume de France. 

' Stuart Papers, in Macpherson. * Ibid. 
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Marlborough begged Tunstal to assure Mary Beatrice, 
"that if the payment were put to the vote of parliament, it 
would find many supporters, who would be glad of the 
opportunity of making their compliments to her a bongrace^ 
and giving some testimony of their goodwill ; and if she 
thought that he were himself in a capacity to serve her in 
that matter, he would be glad of showing himself her 
humble servant." In the same conference, Marlborough 
begged that the prince would not listen to any proposal of 
taking refii^e in the papal dominions ; for if the queen con- 
sented to his doing that, it would be no better than ruining 
the cause of her son, and murdering him outright He 
recommended some protestant state as a more popular 
asylum, and declared — ^nay, solemnly swore — that the re- 
call of the prince appeared to him as certain to take place.^ 
Neither oaths nor professions from that quarter appear to 
have had much weight at the court of St Germains, if we 
may judge from the dry comments made by the earl of 
MidcQeton to his political agent on this communication : 

'* As for your lawyer^ he is gone, and before you meet again, we shall see 
clearer. * * * He might have been great and good, but God hardened 
Pharaoh's heart* and he can now only pretend to the humble merit of a post* 
boy who brings good news, to which he has not contributed. ''^ 

The affairs of the widow and son of James II. were far 
enough from being in the favourable position which the 
flattering courtship of the disgraced mvourite of queen 
Anne led their shallow minister to imagine. Middleton 
was not, however, the only person deceived in this matter ; 
for the dauphin paid a visit to Mary Beatrice and the 
chevalier at St Germains at this crisis, expressly to congra- 
tulate them on their prospects.' 

Mary Beatrice placed great reliance on the friendship 
always testified by that amiable prince and his consort, 
for her and her cluldren, but the arm of flesh was not to 
profit them. The dauphiness was attacked with malignant 
purple fever, on the 6th of February; fatal symptoms ap- 
peared on the 9th. On the 11th, her life was despaired of, 
and they forced her distracted husband from her bedside^ 
to breathe the fresh air in the gardens at Versailles. Mary 

' Stuart Papers, in Macpherson. ' Ibid. 

* St. Simon. MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice. 
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Beatrice, ever fearless of infection for herself, hastened to 
Versailles, but was not permitted to enter the chamber of 
her dying friend. She sat with the king and madame de 
Maintenon, in the room adjoining to the chamber of death, 
while the last sacraments of the church of Rome were 
administered, and remained there all that sad ni^ht.' She 
was also present at the consultation of the physicians, when 
they decided on bleeding the royal patient in the foot 
She saw, as she afterwards emphatically observed, "that 
physicians understood nothing, comparatively speaking, of 
the life of man, the issues of which depend on God." The 
dauphiness expired on the 11th of February ; the afflicted 
widower only survived her six days. The inscrutable fiat 
which, at one blow, desolated the royal house of France, and 
deprived a mighty empire a second time of its heir, involved 
also the ultimate destruction of the hopes of the kindred. 
&mily of Stuart. The fast waning sands of Louis XIV., now 
sinking under the weight of years and afflictions, were rudely 
shaken by this domestic calamity, which was immediately 
followed by the death of the eldest son of the young pair> 
leaving the majesty of France to be represented, in less* 
than three years, by a feeble infant, ana its power to be 
exercised by the profligate and selfish regent, Orleans. 

• ** I have been deeply grieved/' writes Mary Beatrice, " for the deaths of 
the dauphin and our dear dauphiness. After the king, there are no other 
persons in France whose loss could have affected us in every way like this» 
The death of the young dauphin has not failed to touch me also. We must 
adore the judgments of God, which are always just, although inscrutable, and 
submit ourselves to His will.*' ' 

The portentous shadows with which these tragic events 
had darkened the political horizon of her son, afiected Mary 
Beatrice less than the awfiil lesson on the uncertainty of 
life, and the vanitv of earthly expectation, which the sudden 
death of these illustrious persons, snatched away in the 
flower of youth, and high and glorious anticipation, was 
calculated to impress. The royal widow regarded their 
deaths as a warning to put her own house in order ; and in 
the self-same letter, in which she mentions the three-fold 
tragedy to her friend, the abbess of Chaillot, she says : — 

** I pray you, my dear mother, to send me by the courier, the packet that 

I St Simon. MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice. 
* MS. Letters of Mary Beatrice in the Arcbivts of France. 
VOL. Z. H 
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I left witb you of my will, and also the oopiesof all the papers written inxny 
hand, for moneys paid or to pay, and likewise what I have promised for my 
sister M. Paule de Douglas. I would wish to put them all in order before 
the approach of Death, whom, we see, comes always when we think of him 
the least. »• "M."» 

Endorsed the 15th March, 1712 : 

" We have not sent the queen her will according to what she has ordained 
us in this letter, but the copies of the pspers written by her hand, which 
remain in the box, her migesty haWog done us the honour to consign them 
to us, but not her will.'* 

These papers were the voachers which the queen had 
given to the abbess and community of Chaillot, for the sums 
of money in which she stood indebted to them, as before 
mentioned, for the hire of the apartments she and the young 
princess her daughter, and their ladies, had occupied, during 
their occasional residence in that convent for many years. 
Whether she came there much or litde, the apartments were 
always reserved for her use, at an annual rent of three 
thousand francs. This sum, less than one hundred and thirty 

Sounds a year, the destitute widow of king James IL, who 
ad been a crowned and anointed queen-consort of Great 
Britain, had never been able to pay, but had been reduced 
to the mortifying necessity of begging the community of 
Chaillot to accept such instalments as her narrowed finances, 
and the uncertain payments of her French pension, enabled 
her to offer, with a wntten engagement to liquidate the debt, 
either when she should receive the payment of her dower 
as queen of England, or at the restoration of the house of 
Stuart. Under these conditions, the compassionate sister- 
hood of Chaillot had allowed their royal friend's debt to 
accumulate to fifty thousand francs, up to the year 1712, 
as specified in the following document ; — 

** Haying always intended to make arrangements for the good of the 
monastery of the Visitation of St. Marie de Chaillot, beeause of the affection 
which I have to their holy order in general, and to this house in particular, 
in which I hare been so many times received and well lodged, for nearly the 
four and twenty years that I have been in France, and wishing at present to 
execute this design better than it is possible for me to do in the circumstances 
under which I find myself at present : I declare that my intention on mj 
retiring into this monastery, has always been to give three thousand livres a 
year for the hire of the apartments I have occupied here since the year 
1689, till this present year 1712, in all which time I have never paid them 
but nineteen thousand livres; it still remains for me to pay fifty thousand. 



■ Autograph Letter of the Queen of James II., in the Archifcs au Roj- 
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which fifty thouSMid I engage and promue to give to the said monastery of 
the Visitation of St. Mane de Chaillot, on the establishment of the king my 
son in England." 

It is remarkable, that the agitated hand of the poor exile, 
who had been queen of the realm, has written that once 
familiar word, Aengelter, in this record of her poverty, and 
honest desire to provide for the liauidation of her long 
iurears of rent to the convent of Chaillot; she continues in 
these words: — 

" Aad not having the power to do this while liTing, I have charged the 
■kiag my son in my testamentf and engaged him to execute all these promises, 
which he will Und written by my own hand, and that before one year be 
passed after his restoration.^ 

Alas, poor queen — ^poor prince I and luckless nuns ! on 
what a shadowy foundation did these engagements rest 
Tet at that time, when it was the genersu opinion of all 
Europe, that the childless sovereign of England, Anne, 
designed to make, as far as she could, reparation for the 
wrongs she had done her brother, by making arrangements 
for him to succeed, at her demise, to the royal inheritance, in 
which she had supplanted him, few people would have de^ 
iqpised a bond for a sum of money, however large, payable 
at such a day. 

" I have left also,** continues the queen» "in my will, wherewithal to make 
a most beautiful restoration for the great altar of the church of the said 
monastery of Chaillot, dedicated to the Holy Virgin, or a fine ubemacle, 
if they should like it better ; and also I have left fior a mauaoleum to benuule 
for the heart of the king, my lord and husband. 

*' And I engage and promise in the meantime, to pay to the said monastery, 
the vaa of three thousand livres a year for the time to come, counting from 
the 1st of April, 1712; hot if through the bad sute of my affairs, I should 
not be able to pay the said annual sum for the future, or only to pay in part, 
I win reckon idl that I fail in as a debt, which shall augment and add to the 
fifty thousand francs which I owe already, to be paid at the same time^ 
which he Xhet mr] will uaderstaod, for all the years that I may remain in 
Fiance." « Maris R."» 

The presentiment that death was about to visit her own 
melancholy palace, which had haunted Mary Beatrice ever 
since she had wept with Louis XIV., thrice, in a &w brief 
days, over the stncken hopes of gay Versulles, was doomed 
to be too sadly realized; but not, as she had imagined, on 
herself. She, the weary pilgrim who had traveUed over 
nearly half a century of woe, and had carried in her mortal 

> Chaillot MSB. in the Archives au Royaume de France. 
H 2 
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irame for the last twelve years the seeds of death, was 
spared to weep over the early grave of the youngest bom 
and most precious of her children, her bright and beautiful 
Louisal 

On Easter Wednesday, March 29th, Mary Beatrice vi- 
sited ChaiUot with her daughter, who was tnen in bloom- 
ine health. The nuns told their royal visitors a piteous 
tale of the damage their house had sustained by the dread- 
ful storm of December 11th, two days after their last visit. 
Her majesty listened with great concern, regretted her in- 
ability to aid them as she could wish, but promised to do 
her best in representing their case to others. 

** At four o clock the following day, the chevalier de St 
George, who had been hunting in the Bois de Boulc^e, 
came here," says our Chaillot chronicler, ^^ in quest of the 
queen. He behaved with much courtesy to our mother, 
thanking her for the pravers she had made for him at all 
times, and for the care sue had taken of the queen, his 
mother, and the consolation she had been to her. He ap- 
peared a little indisposed that day, l)ut returned to ot. 
Germains in the evening with the queen and the princess." 

Two days afterwards, he was attacked with the small pox,' 
to the inexpressible dismay of Mary Beatrice, who knew 
how fatal that dreadful malady had, in many instances, proved 
to the royal house of Stuart. The princess Louisa was in- 
consolable at the idea of her brother's danger, but felt not 
the slightest apprehension of infection for herself. On the 
10th of April, the malady appeared visibly on her, while 
she was at her toilette. The aistress of the queen may be 
imagined. The symptoms of the princess were at first 
favourable, so that hopes were entertained that not only 
her life, but even her beauty would be spared. Unfortu- 
nately the practice of bleeding in the foot was resorted to 
in her case, and the effects were fatal 

The last and most interesting communication that ever 
took place between Mary Beatrice and her beloved daugh- 
ter, was recorded verbatim from the lips of the disconsolate 
mother, by one of the nuns of Chaillot, who has thus in- 
dorsed the paper containing the particulars : 

^ Inedited Memorials by the sister of Cbailloti in the Archives au Royaume 
de France. 
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" The queen of England, this I2th of October, was pleased herself to repeat 
to us the words which the princess, her daughter, said to her, and they wer» 
written down in her majesty^s chamber, this evening, at six oVlock."' 

Thus we see, that six months elapsed, ere Mary Bea- 
trice could bring herself to speak of what passed in the 
holy privacy of that solemn hour, when, after the duties 
enjoined by their church for the sick had been performed, 
she came to her dying child, and asked her how she felt 

" Madame," replied the princess, "you see before you 
the happiest person in the world. I have just made my 
general confession ; and I have done my best to do it, so 
that if they were to tell me that I should die now, I should 
have nothing more to do. I resign myself into the hands 
of God ; I ask not of Him life, but that His will may be 
accomplished on me." 

"My daughter," replied the queen, "I do not think I 
can say as much. I declare that I entreat of God to pro- 
long your life, that you may be able to serve Him, and to 
love Him better than you have yet done." " If I desire to 
live, it is for that alone," responded the princess, fervently ; 
but the tenderness of earthly affections came over the hea- 
venward spirit, and she added, "and because I think I 
might be of some comfort to you." 

At five o'clock the next morning, Monday, April 18 th, 
they told the queen that the princess was in her agony* 
She would have risen to go to her, but they prevented her 
by force. The princess expired at nine. At ten, the 
heavy tidings were announced to her majesty by Pdre 
Gaillar, her departed da^hter's spiritual director, and 
Pere Ruga, her own.' llitter as the trial was, Mary 
Beatrice bore it with the resignation of a Christian mother 
who believes that the child of her hopes and prayers hoi 
been summoned to a brighter and better world. The prince^ 
her son, was still dangerously ilL Grief for the departed^ 
and trembling apprehension for the last surviving object of 
maternal love ana care, brought on an attack of fever which 

^ Translated from the original French of the autograph docum«fit In tb« 
private Archives of the kingdom of France, in the Houl d« Sout»{«#, wti«r« ll 
was transferred, with other curious contemporary rcoordf, at tha dlssolutiim 
of the royal foundation of the eonveot oi the VisitaiUm of St, Mary of 
Cbaillot. 

2 MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice by a titter of Cbaflloty in ArdiWet au 
Royaume de France. 
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confined her to her bed for several days. Meantime, it 
was generally reported that the prince was either dying or 
dead. Much anxiety was expressed on his account in 
some of the mysterious jacobite letters of the period ; deep 
regret for the loss of the princess, and general sympathy 
for the afflicted mother, touched erery heart in whicn the 
leaven of political animosity or polemic bitterness had not 
quenched the sweet spirit of Christian charity and pity. 

In one of the letters of condolence from some person in 
the court of queen Anne, apparently to the countess of 
Middleton, on the death of the princess Louisa, the writer 
says: — 

*' You cannot imagine bow generally she is lamented, even by those who 
have ever been enemies to her family* I and miae have to shared in your 
loss, that we thought our sorrows could have no addition, when we beard 
your chevalier was recovered, but now we find our mistake, for since we bad 
yours to my daughter Jenny, 'tis said at court be is despaired of, and on the 
Exchange, that he is dead, that he ate too much meat, and got a ookl with 
going out too soon. If this be true, all honest people will think no more of 
the world, for sure never were mortals so unfortunate as we. * * * I 
beff you will make our condoling compliments, for to write it myself to your 
ooTy mistress, is tormenting her now, but pray assure her, I grieve for b«r 
loss, and the sense I am sure she has of it, to a degree not to be ezpreesed, 
but felt with true affection and duty. * * * I do not question but you 
must guess at the concern my sisters were in when we received the news of 
your loss, upon my word I was stupifled at it, and eaanot help being still 
anxious for the brother's health, notwithstanding your assuranees of his re- 
covery, for we have so many cruel reports about him, that it is enough to- 
make us distracted. Fray assure his afflicted mother of my most humble 
duty. God in heaven send her oomfort, for she wants it ; notiung but ber 
goodness could resist such a stroke.*' ^ 

Among the letters to the court of St. Germains in which 
real names are as usual veiled under quaint and fictitious 
aliases^— a flimsy precaution at that time, when the real 
persons intended must have been obvious to every official 
of the British government into whose hands these treason- 
able missives might chance to fall — there is one reallj 
curious fi*om Sheffield, duke of Buckingham,' which is sup- 
posed to convey the expression of queen Anne's sympathy 
for the illness of her unfortunate brother, and her regret 
for the death of her young lovely sister. Another, from 
some warm fiiend of the exiled family, well known of course 

> In Macpherson's Stuart Papers, from Nairne. 
' The husband of the daughter of James II. by the countess of Dorchester.. 
He was queen Anne^s chamberlain. The political alias under which he 
figures in the secret Jacobite correspondence is '* Matthew.*' 
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to the party to whom it was addressed, in reply to a com- 
munication that the chevalier was out of danger, runs as 
follows: — 

" Dkak Sir, — ^Hannah [Mr. Lilly] says, yours of the 29th, xrta the joy- 
fbllest her eyes ever saw, for it restored her to life after being dead about a 
week, but not to perfect health, for her dear Lowder [the princess], and h«r 
heart bleeds for poor Quaile [the queen]." ^ 

The heart of the princess Louisa Stuart was enshrined in 
a silver urn, and conveyed to the convent of Chaillot, where 
it was presented, with an eleeant Latin oration, to the 
abbess and community of the V isitation of St Marie of 
Chaillot They received it with great solenmity, and many 
tears, and placed it, according to the desire of the deceased 
princess, in the tribune, beside those of her royal &ther, 
king James IL, and her grandmother, queen Henrietta 
Maria. Her Ixxhr was also deposited, by that of her £Either, 
in the church of the English Benedictmes, in the rue de 
St Jacques, Paris, there to remain, like his, unburied^ 
till the restoration of the royal Stuarts to the throne of 
Great Britain, when it was intended to inter them in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The remains of the princess were attended to their tem- 
porary resting place by her governess, Catharine, countess 
of Middleton, and all her ladies in waiting and maids of 
honour. The duke of Berwick acted as chief mourner, 
assisted by his son, the earl of Tjmemouth, the earl of Mid- 
dleton, lord chamberlain, all the officers of the exiled 
queen's household, and the English residents at St Ger- 
mains.' The funeral procession was also attended by the 
French officers of state belonging to the royal chateau and 
town of St Germain. 

The death of the princess Louisa was the greatest mia- 
fortune that could have befisillen the cause of the house of 
Stuart, of which she was considered the brightest ornament^ 
and it also deprived her brother of an heiress presumptive to 
his title, for whose sake much more would have been ven- 
tured than for himself, while her ardent devotion to his in- 

' In Maepherson's Stuart Papers, from Nainie. 
' Official attestation of the delivery of the heart of the princess Louisa 
Haria of England to the abbess of Chaillot by the abbfe Ingleton, confessor to 
the queen, and of her corpse to the Benedictine monks Archives of the 
¥iagdom of Fhmoe in the Hotel Soubise. 
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terest precladed any apprehension of attempts at rivalry on 
her part 

Tnere is a very fine three-quarter length original portrait 
of this princess in the possession of Walter Stricklandy esq., 
of Sizergh Castle, the gift of queen Mary Beatrice to lady 
Strickland. She is there represented in the full perfection 
of her charms, apparently about eighteen or nineteen years 
of age. Nothing can be more noble than her figure, or 
more gracefiil than her attitude : she is gathering orange 
blossoms in the gardens of St. Germams. This occu- 
pation, and the royal mantle of scarlet velvet, furred with 
ermine, which she wears over a white satin dress, trimmed 
with gold, has caused her to be mistaken for the bride of 
the chevalier de St. George ; but she is easily identified as 
his sister, by her likeness to him, and to her other portraits 
and her medals. In fact, the painting may be known at a 

§ lance for a royal Stuart and a daughter of Mary Beatrice 
/Este, although her complexion is much fairer and brighter, 
and her eyes and hair are of a lively nut-brown tint, instead 
of black, which gives her more of the English, and less of 
the Italian character of beauty. She bears a slight family 
likeness, only with a much greater degree of elegance and 
delicacy of outline, to some of the early portraits of her 
eldest sister, queen Mary IL 

Mary Beatrice received visits of sympathy and con- 
dolence on her sad loss from Louis XI V. and Madame de 
Maintenon. The latter says, in one of her letters — '' I had 
the honour of passing two hours with the queen of England ; 
she looks the very image of desolation. Her daughter 
had become her friend and chief comfort The French 
at St Germains are as disconsolate for her loss as the 
English; and, indeed, all who knew her loved her most 
sincerely. She was truly cheerful, affable, and anxious to 
please, attached to her duties, and fulfilling them all 
without a murmur." 

The first confidential letter written by Mary Beatrice^ 
afler the afflicting dispensation which had deprived her of 
the last sunshine of her wintry days, is dated May 19, 
1712; it is addressed to her firiend Anffelique Priolo; it 
commences with a congratulatory compliment to that re- 
lideuse, on her re-election to her third triennial, as superior 
of the convent of Chaillot; but the royal writer quickly 
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passes to a subject of deeper, sadder interest to herself, the 
death of her child. 

It is not always in the power of an historian to raise the 
veil that has hidden the treasured grief of a royal modier's 
heart from the world, and after nearly a century and a half 
have passed away, since the agonizing pulses of that afflicted 
heart have been at rest, and its pangs forgotten, to place 
the simple record of her feelings before succeeding genera- 
tions in her own pathetic words. 

The holy resignation of the Christian renders the mater- 
nal anffuisn of the &llen queen more deeply interesting ; 
she shml speak for herself:^ 

" But what shall I say to you, my dear mother, of that beloved daughter 
whom God gave to me, and hath now taken away ? Nothing beyond this, 
that, since it is he who hath done it, it becomes me to be silent, and not to 
open my mouth unless to bless his holy name. He is the Master both of the 
mother and the children ; he has taken the one and left the other, and I ought 
not to doubt but that he has done the best for both and for me also, if I knew 
how to profit by it. Behold the point, for, alas, I neither do as I say, nor as 
God requires of me, in regard to his dealings with me. Entreat of him, my 
dear mother, to give me grace to enable me to begin to do it. I cannot 
thank you sufficiently fur your prayers, both for the living and the dead. . I 
believe the latter are in a state to acknowledge them before God, for in the 
disposition he put into my dear girl, at the commencement of her malady, to 
prepare herself for death,* I have every reason to hope that she enjoys, or 
soon will enjoy, his blessedness with our sainted king, and that they will 
obtain for me his grace, that so I may prepare to join them when, and where^ 
and how, it shall please the Master of all things in his love to appoint." 

The poor queen goes on to send messages of affec- 
tionate remembrance to the sisters of Chaillot, whose kind 
hearts had sorrowed for her, and with her, in all her 
afflictions during her .four-and-twenty years of exile and 
calamity ; but more especially in this fast and most bitter 
grief, in which, indeed, they had all participated, since the 
princess Louisa had been almost a daughter of their house* 

The queen names two of the nuns, Marie Gabrielle and 
Marie Henriette, and says : — 

*' I shall never forget, in all my life, the services which the last has rendered 
to my dear daughter, nor the good that she has done her soul, although the 
whole of our dear community have contributed to that which would oblige 
me, if it were possible, to redouble my friendship for them all." 

The hapless widow of James 11. adverts, in the next 
place, to another bitter trial, which she knew was in store 

' The original, written in French, is preserved among the Chaillot Collec- 
tion, in the Archives au Royaume de France. 
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for her — that of parting with her son, now her only sur- 
viving child. Ever since the commencement of the nego- 
tiations for the peace between England and France, it had 
been intimated to the chevalier de St. 6eoige» that it was 
necessary he should withdraw from St Germidns, in the 
first instance^ and finally firom the French dominions. In 
consequence of his dangerous illness and present debility, 
and the indulgence due to the feelings of poor Mary 
Beatrice, on account of her recent bereavement, a tem- 
porary dielay had been permitted. He now began to take 
the au: and gentle exercise on horseback daily, and it was 
considered tnat he would soon be strong enough to travel : 

" I know, not/* continues her ma^ty, '* irhen the king my son will set 
out, nor whither I shall go, but his departure will not be before the firaC 
week in the next month. When I learn more about it I will let you know^ 
for I intend to come to Chaillot the same day that he goes from here, since 
if I am to find any consolation during the few days which remain to me, I 
ean only hope for it in your house." *< M. R." 

When Mary Beatrice visited Louis XIV. at Marli, for the 
first time after the death of her daughter, the heartless 
ceremonials of state etiquette were alike forgotten by each, 
and they wept together in the fellowship of mutual grie^ 
'^because," as the aisconsolate mother afterwards said, when 
speaking of the tears they shed at this mournful interview, 
** we saw that the aged were left, and death had swept 
away the young/'' All the pleasure, and all the happiness, 
of the court of Y ersailles expired with the amiable dauphin 
and dauphiness, and the death of the princess Louisa com- 
pleted the desolation of that of the exiled Stuarts. Mary 
Beatrice endeavoured to calm hei' grief, by visitine the 
monastery of La Trappe, with her son, but confessed that 
she had not derived anv internal consolation' from passing 
two days in that lugubrious retreat : it would have been 
passing strange if she had. Such an expedition was, more- 
over, highly inexpedient as regarded the temporal interests 
of her son, since nothing could have been more distasteful 
to the English. On her return to St Germains, the royal 
widow added the following codicils to the paper containmg 
her testamentaiy acknowledgments of her debts to the 
convent of Chaillot : — 

^ MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice, by a sister of Chaillot. 
' Autograph Letters of Mary Beatrice to the Abbess of Chaillot. 
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** I dcdare aHao, that my intention and will is^ that the thoiiaand ItYret 
which I have left in my tesument to lady Henrietta Douglas who has 
been a nun professed in the monastery of the Visitation of St. Marie de 
Chaillott and who heart there the name of sister Marie Paule, be paid to the 
said monastery, notwithstanding the decease of the said sister Marie Paula 
Douglas." " Marie R. 

*< Done at St. Germains, this 7th of July, I712i 

** I have left also in my will, for the said monastery to found a perpetual 
mass for the repose of my soul, and those of the king my lord, and my dear 
daughter." <" Makik R.** 

A rent which appears ux the sheet of paper on which the 
poor queen has endeavoured to provide for the payment of 
her debt to the convent of Chaillot, is thus naively explained 
by herself in the following notification : 

** It is I who by aceident have torn this paper, but I will that it hare efib«t 
throughout, notwithstanding." *' Maris R." * 

It was not till the 28th of July5 that Manr Beatrice could 
summon up sufiicient resolution to visit her niends at Chail- 
lot, and when she arrived, the sight of the nuns who had 
been accustomed to wait on her and the princess Louisa, 
during their long sojourn in the convent in the preceding 
year, renewed her anguish. She uttered a bitter cry, and 
exclaimed, '^ Oh, but this visit is different from my last 
Alas I who could have told it! But God is the master — it 
is He that hath done it, and his holy name be for ever 
blessed.'" When she entered, she sat down by the princess 
de Conde, who had come like herself to assist at the profes- 
sion of a nun. The community retired, and she consented 
to see her friends, Francoise Angelique and Claire Ange- 
fique, for a few moments, but nothing seemed to give her 
consolation. The probationer, Marie Helena Vral, who was 
about to make her irrevocable vow, came to speak to her 
majesty, and said she would pray for her while she was under 
the black palL **Pray only that (jod's holy will may be done !* 
said the afflicted mother. 

When the profession was over, Mary Beatrice composed 
herself sufficiently to give audience to the Spanish am- 
bassador, and some others who desired to pay their compli- 
ments to her. She afterwards insisted on visiting the tribune 
where the heart of her lost darling was now enshrined, 

* MS. in Archives au Royaume de France. 
'MS. Memoriak of M^ury Beatrioe, by a Nun of Chaillot. 
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beside that of her lamented lord, king James. The si^ht 
of those mournful relics thus united, renewed all her 
agonies, and it was with difficulty that the nuns could tear 
her from the spot after she had assisted in the prayers 
that were offered up for the departed. When she was at 
last induced to return to her apartment, the princess de 
Conde endeavoured to persuade her to take her tea, but 
her grief so entirely choked her that she could not swallow, 
and sickened at each attempt 

The same evening the duchess of Lauzun expressing 
a great desire to be permitted to see her majesty, Mary 
Beatrice consented to receive her, and requestea her to 
be seated. The duchess refused the proffered tabouret; 
seeing that the abbess and several of the nuns, who were 
present, were sitting, according to custom, on the ground 
at the end of the room, she went and seated herself in 
the same lowly position amons them. The conversa- 
tion turned on the virtues and untimely deaths of the 
dauphin and the dauphiness. Maiy Beatrice spoke with 
tenaer affection of them both, and discussed their funeral 
sermons and orations, some of which she praised. When 
she spoke of the grief of Louis XIV.^ and the tears she 
had sned with him for their loss, it renewed her anguish, 
for her own more recent bereavement ; sobs choked her 
voice, and she gave way to a fresh paroxysm of suffocating 
agony.^ After the departure of the duchess de Lauzun she 
became more composed, and drawing sbter Margaret Hen- 
rietta, the favourite friend of her beloved daughter, on one 
aide, she told her, " that the only consolation she was capable 
of feeling for the loss of that dear child, was in the remem- 
brance of her virtues, and in retracing them ; that at first she 
feared there was much of vanity in her desire of bavins a 
funeral oration made for her, the same as had been done for 
the late kin^ her husband, and a circular letter containing a 
brief memoir, but she had consulted her spiritual directors, 
and they had assured her it was her duty to render to the 
memory of the princess the honours due to her birth, and 
great virtues." The royal mother, who certainly meant to 
have a share in the composition of the posthumous tribute to 
the merits of her departed child, said she wished the circu- 

> MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice. 
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lar letter to appear in the name of the community of Chaillot, 
but that she would pay all the expenses of printing and paper. 
The abbess, who was present at the consultation, entirely 
approved of the idea, and told her majesty that the memo-" 
rials which sbter Henriette had kept of her royal highness 
would be very serviceable in the design. The sister brought 
her notes and presented them to her majesty, to whom they 
were, of course, inexpressibly precious ; she received them 
with mournful satisfaction, and said, ^ they would be of great 
use in the circular letter or conventual obituaiy memoir of 
her daughter." * 

Mary JBeatrice, feeling herself much the worse for the ex* 
citement of this agitating day, wished to return to St Ger* 
mains. She went away at six o'clock in the evening much 
&t]gued, and was ill and feverish for several days after her 
return.* 

" This day," continues the chronicler of Chaillot^ ''lady 
Strickland of Sizergh came here, bringing with her as a pre- 
sent from the queen of Englanc^ to our house, the beautiful 
Setticoat which the king had had manu&ctured at Lyons, 
uriug his travels, for the princess his sister.'' It had never 
been worn by her, for whom it had been purchased, the 
mourning for the first dauphin not having expired when 
both courts were plunged into grief and gloom by the deaths 
of the young dauphin and dauphiness, and their eldest son, 
which was followed, only two months afterwards, by that of 
the young lovely flower of St Germains. The " heUejupe^ 
after the decease of the princess, became the perquisite of 
her governess, lady Middleton, but the royal mother regard- 
ing it as a memorial of the affection of her son for his de- 
parted sister, did not wish it to be worn by any other per- 
son than her for whom it had been intended, or that the 
costly materials should be put to other uses than the decora- 
tion of the church where her daughter's heart was depo- 
sited. On her return to St. Germams, she asked lady Md- 
dleton what she meant to do with it Actuated by a similar 
delicacy of sentiment, her ladyship replied, '' she wished to 

^ The reader will remember that this religieuse was the lady Henrietta 
Douglas, the same to whom Mary Beatrice bequeathed the legacy of a thou- 
sand liyres, in the codicil of her will, by her conventual name, Marie Faule. 

^ MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice, by a sister of ChaiUot, in the Ar« 
chives au Royaume de France. 
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pieseat it to the ooavent of CliaiIlot» oat of respect to her 
royal pupiL" The queen told her ''that^ having a wish to pre- 
sent it herself she would bay it of her." Lray Middkton, 
to humour her royal mistress, consented to receive a small 
sum fiir it, that it miffht be called the queen of England's 
sift.' Such little fond conceits served, in some measure, to 
divert grief which otherwise must have destroyed life and 
reason. 

* M& Memorialfl of Mary Beatrice^ in the Archives aa Royamne de 
France^ ChaiHoC Cdieetion. 
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to quit St. Germains on the 18th of August. He went to 
Livry in the first instance ; where a sojourn of a few dars was 
allowed previous to his taking his finaldeparture fix>m rrance. 
The same day Mary Beatrice came to indulge her grief at 
ChaUlot Tne following pathetic account of her deport- 
ment is given by our Chaillot chronicler. *^ The queen of 
England arrived at half-past seven in the evening, bathed in 
tears, which made ours flow to see them. * It is the first 
time/ said the oueen on entering, ^ that I feel no joy in 
coming to Chaillot. But, my God/ added she, weeping, 
' I ask not consolation, but the accomplishment of thy 
holy will I ' She sat down to supper, but scarcely ate any 
thing. When she retired to her chamber with the three 
nuns who waited on her, she cried as soon as she entered^ 
^ Oh, at last I may give liberty to my heart, and weep for 
my poor girL' She burst into a passion of tears as she 
spoke ; we wept with her. Alas, what could we say to her ! 
ohe repeated to herself * Mty God, thy will be done,* and 
llien mournfully added, 'Inou hast not waited for my 
death to de&poil me, thou hast done it during my life, but 
thy will be aone.' " The nuns were so inconsiderate as to 
mention to the afflicted mother some painful reports that 
were in circulation connected with the death of the princess 
Louisa, as if it had been caused rather by the maltreatment 
of her doctors than the disease. *^ Alas! the poor doctors did 
their best,*' replied her majesty, " but as your king said, they 
could not renaer mortals immortal I "^ 

The day after her arrival at Chaillot, Mary Beatrice 
found herself very much indisposed, and her physicians 
were summoned from St. Germains to her aid ; but their 
prescriptions did her no good ; her malady was the reaction 
of severe mental suffering on an enfeebled frame, and the 
more physic she took, me worse she became. On the 
morrow, every one was alarmed at the state of debility into 
which she had sunk, and her ladies said, one to another, 
'* She will die here." One of her physicians, more sagacious 
than the rest, ordered that the portrait of her daughter, 
which was on the beaufet with that of the chevalier de St. 
George, should be removed out of her sight, for the eyes 
of the bereaved mother were always riveted upon those 
sweet familiar features.' 

' MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice, in the Archires au Royaume de 
France, Chaillot Collection. ' Ibid. 
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A needless aggrsration to her grief was inflicted on the 
poor queen at the same time^ by the folly of the nons, in 
continually repeating to her the various malicious reports 
that had been invented by some pitiless enemy, reladng 
to the last illness and death of her beloved daughter. It 
^as said, that her majesty had compelled the princess to 
loake her last confession, contrary to her wish, to P^re 

' MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice in the Arcbiret au Royaume do 
Fraiiee, CiiaiUot Collection. 
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G«illar, because he wai a Jesuit; that she had caused her 
to be attended, against her indination, by her brother's 
English physician^ Dr. Wood, (who is styled, by our 
Chaillot authority, <^ Mondntr Ovde,"") and that the said 
Oude had either poisoned her royal hicrhness, or allowed 
her to die for want of nourishment.^ Maiy Beatrice 
said, '< that it was strange how such unaccountable false- 
hoods could be spread ; that she had allowed her diildren, 
full liberty in the choice, both of their physicians, and 
spiritual curectors, from the time they amved at yeexs of 
(uscretion; that her daughter had earnestly desired to 
be attended by Dr. Wood, who had done the best for her, 
as regarded hiunan x)ower and skill; and as for allowing 
her to sink for want of nourishment, nothing could be more 
cruelly untrue, for they had fed her every two hours."^ Her 
majesty having been a good deal excited by this painful 
discourse, went on to speak in praise of the Jesuits, more 
than would be worth tne trouble of recordings aood which 
came, as a matter of course, from the lips of a princess, 
educated under their influence. '^Not^** she said, *^that 
she was blind to the faults of individuals belonging to the 
order," as an instance of which, she added, '^tbat the late 
king, her lord, had caused her great vexation, by giving 
himself up to the guidance of father Petre, admittmc him 
into his council, and trying to get him made a cardinal ; 
that the man liked her not, and she had suffered much in 
consequence, but did not consider that the intemperance 
and bad conduct of one person ought to be visited on the 
whole company,"* to which she certainly regarded him as a 
reproach. Such, then, was the opinion of the consort of 
James II. of father Petre — such tne real terms on which, 
she acknowledged to her confidential friends BxxiireBgieuses 
of the same church, she stood with that mischievous eccle- 
siastic, with whom she has been unscrupulously represented 
as leagued in ui^n^ the king to the measures which led to 
his faU. Neither tuie nor Christian charity were able to 
subdue the bitterness of her feelings towards the evil coun- 

1 MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice, in tht Archives au Royaume de 
France, Chaillot Collection. 

' Inedited diary of a sister of Chaillot, in the Archives au Royaume de 
France. This avowal, recorded from the lips of the widow of James II., is 
confirmed by his own declaration, ** that bis queen was opposed to the counsels 
of father Petre." — See Journal of James II. in Maepherson and Clark. 
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sellor, who had oreifaani^ by his TiolenGe, her gentle con* 
jugal inflnency, and provoud the crisis which ended in 
depriying her hnsband of a crown, and forfeiting a regal 
inheritance for their son. William, Mary, and Anne, and 
others, who had benefited by the reTohition, she had for* 
given, bat fioher Petie she conld not for^^ive ; and this is the 
more remarkable, becaose of the placability of her disposi* 
tion towards her enemies. While she was at Cbaillot, soma 
of her ladies;, speaking of the duke of Marlborough in her 
presence, observed, that *^his bein^ compelled to retire into 
Germany, was a very trifling punishment for one who had 
acted as he had done towards his late master, and that they 
could never think of his treachery without feeling disponed 
to invoke upon him the maledictions of the Psalmist on the 
wicked." *^ Never!" exclaimed the fallen queen, ^^bave I 
used such prayers as those, nor will I ever use them."* 

Her majesty continued sick and sad for several days ; 
she told the nuns, '^she had a presentiment that she should 
die that year." Her illness, however, ended only in a Hi 
of the gout; and we find that, at the end of a week, she 
was up and able to attend the services of her church at the 
profession of a young lady, to whom she hsd promised to 
give the cross. The ecclesiastic who preached the sermon 
on that occasion, discoursed much of death, the vanity of 
human greatness, and the calamities of princes, and crested 
s great sensation in the church, by a personal allusion to 
Marv Beatrice, and her misfortunes. ^^Tbe queen of 
England," he ssud, '^ had given the cross to the probationer, 
without wishing to lose her own ; she had chosen that cou« 
vent to be her tomb, and had said with the prophet, * Here 
will I make my rest, and for ever ; here will I live, here 
will I die, and here will I be buried also.*" * 

Every one was alarmed at hearing the preacher go on 
in this strain, dreading the effect it would have on her 
majesty, in her present depressed state, combined with her 
presses of death ; but to the surprise of every one, slie 
came smiling out of the church, and told M, oe Hiilpice, 
*'that she thought the preacher had been addressing his 
sermon to her, instead of the new sister, Agatbe,*' I'tie 

> MS. Memorials of Marr Bcttriee oi ModtM in tli« ArMym oi Vrmu* 
'Ibid. 
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next day, when her son, who had been alaimed at the re«« 
port of her ilhiess, came over from Livry to see her, she 
repeated many parts of the discourse to him. The cheva* 
lier had been so much indisposed himself, since bis d&- 

S)arture from St Germains, that he had been bled in the 
bot, and being still lame from that operation, he was 
obliged to lean on his cane for support, when he went to 
salute his mother as she came out of church. The gout 
having attacked her in the foot, she, too, was lame, and walk* 
ing with a stick also ; they both laughed at this coincidence* 
Yet it was a season of mortification to both mother and 
son, for the truce with England was proclaimed in Paris oa 
the preceding day ; they held sad councils together in the 
queen's private apartment, on the gloomv prospect of 
afiairs. The abbess said to him, '* Sire, we hope your ma- 
jesty will do us the honour to dine with us, as your royal 
uncle, king Charles, breakfasted, when setting out for Eng- 
land." **That journey will not be yet," he replied, drily.* 
He dined alone with the queen, and returned in the 
evening to Livry. On the following Friday, he came to 
dine with her again at the convent, dressed in deep mourn- 
ing for his sister, and went to the opera at Pans in the 
evening, on purpose to show himself, because the English 
ambassador-extraordinary for the peace, St. John lord 
Bolingbroke, was expected to appear there in state, with 
his suite, that night Of this circumstance, one of the 
absent ministers of the council of St Germains, thus writes 
to an agent of the party in England : 

** Among other news from France, we are told, that lord Bolingbroke 
happened to be at the* opera with the chevalier de St. George, where they 
could not but see one another. I should like to know what my lord says of 
that knight, and whether he likes him. for they tell me he is a tall, proper, 
well-shaped, young gentleman ; that he has an air of greatness mixed with 
mildness and good nature, and that his countenance is not spoiled with the 
small-pox, but on the contrary, that he looks more manly than he did, and 
is really healthier than he was before, and they say be goes to Chalons.''* 

It was a considerable mistake about the chevalier de St. 
George not being marked by the small pox ; that malady 
marred his countenance in no slight degree, and destroyed 
his fine complexion. Tl\e queen and nuns, it seems^ amused 

' MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice of Modena in the Archives of France.' 
* Nairne's State Papers in the Scotch College. 
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themselves, after the departure of the chevalier, not in 
speculating on what impression his appearance was likely 
to make on the English nobles who might chance to see 
him, but how far it was consistent with a profisssion of 
Christian piety, to frequent such amusements as operas, 
comedies, and theatrical spectacles of any kind Mary 
Beatrice said, ^^ she was herself uncertain about it, for she 
had often asked spiritually-minded persons, to tell her 
whether it were a sin or not, and could eet no positive 
answer; only the pdre Bourdaloue had said thus fiur, ^that 
he would not advise Christian princes to suffer their children 
to go often to such places; and when they did, to acquaint 
themselves first with the pieces that were to be represented, 
that they should not be of a nature to corrupt their m0rBis*^^ 

On the Tuesday following, Mary Beatrice went to Livry 
to dine with her son ; she was attended by the duchessea 
of Berwick and Perth, the countess of Middleton and lady 
Talbot, lady Clare, and lack Sophia Bulkeley. The duke 
of Lauzun lent his coach for the accommodlation of those 
ladies who could not go in that of their royal mistress^ 
The once stately equipages of that unfortunate princess, 
were now reduced to one great, old-fiishioned coach ; and 
the noble ladies who shared her adverse fortunes, were 
destitute of any conveyance, and frequently went out in 
hired remises.^ 

The visit to Livry is thus noticed in sir David Naime's 
private report, to one of his official correspondents : 

" Sept. 1st. Wisely [the queen] was here to-day, and dined with Kennedy 
[the chevalier], who is in better health, and heartier than I erer saw him at 
Stanley's [St. Germain's]."* 

Her majesty and her ladies returned to the convent at 
ei^ht o'clock m the evening. The chevalier came to dine 
with his mother again on the Sunday, and the marquis de 
Torcy had a long conference with him in her majesty's 
chamber. When that minister took his leave of him, the 
chevalier said, '^ Tell the king, your master, sir, that I shall 
fdways rely on his goodness — I shall preserve all my life a 
gratefiil remembrance of your good offices." 

The luckless prince was, nevertheless, friU well aware 
that he had outstayed his welcome, and that he must not 

1 MS. Memorials. * Stuart Papers in Macpherson. 
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linger in the environs of Paris, beyond the seventh of that 
month. He came again to Cbaillot on the sixth, to bid his 
sorrowful mother a Ions farewelL He was entirely unpro- 
vided with money for his journey ; and this increased her 
distress of mind, for her treasurer, Mr. Dicconson, had 
vainly endeavoured to prevail on Desmarets, the French 
minister, through whom her pension was paid, to advance 
any part of what had been due to her for the last six months.* 
The chevalier, true nephew of Charles IL, seemed not a 
whit disquieted at the state of his finances. He thanked 
the abbess of Chaillot very warmly, for the care she had 
taken of the queen, his mother, and engaged, if ever he 
should be called to ^e throne of England, to make good a 
broken promise of his late uncle, Charles U., for the benefit 
of that convent. He talked cheerfully to his mother at 
dinner, in order to keep up her spirits, and described to 
the nuns, who waited upon her, some of the peculiarities of 
thepnritans, "such,** he said, "as feasting on Good Friday.** 

The chevalier drank tea with her majesty, and when they 
exchanged their sorrowful adieux in her chamber they em- 
braced each other many times with tears, then went toge- 
ther to the tribune, where the hearts of the late king James 
and the princess Iiouisa were enshrined, and there sepa- 
rated. Mary Beatrice wept bitterly at the departure of 
her son, her last earthly tie ; he was himself much moved, 
and tenderly recommended her to the care of the abbess of 
Chaillot and the nuns, and, especially, to father Ruga, to 
whom, he said, he deputed the task of consoling her ma- 
jesty.^ He slept that night at Livry, and commenced his 
journey towards the frontier the next morning. In three days 
he arrived at Chalons-sur-Mame, where he was to remain, till 
some place for his future residence should be settled by 
France and the allies. 

The negotiations for a general peace were then proceed- 
ing at Utrecht; lord Bolingbroke, during his brief stay at 
Paris for the arrangement of preliminary articles, had pro- 
mised that the long withheld jointure of the widowed 
consort of James II. should be paid. Mary Beatrice had 
previously sent in a memorial, setting forth her claims, 

' MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice d'Este, Archives au Royaume de 
France. ' Ibid. 
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and the iocoatrovertible feet, that they had been allowed 
at the peace of Ryswick, and that the EngUah parliament 
had sabseqnently granted a sapplj for their settlement. 
Some delicate ponctilios required to be adjusted as to the 
finrm in which the receipt should be given by the royal 
widow, without compromising the cause of her son. 
*' Should the queen," ooserves loid Middleton, ^^style herself 

Jueen-mother, she supposes that will not be allowed; should 
ie style herself queen-dowager, that would be a lessening 
of herself, and a prejudice to the king her son, which she 
will never do. The question is, whether the instrument 
may not be good without any title at all, onl^ the word 
'ws;' for inasmuch as it wUl be signed Maria B., and 
sealed with her seal, one would think the person would be 
sufficiently denoted. Our council here tnink she might 
si^ herself dius — Mary, queen consort of James IL, late 
kmff of England, belaud, and France, defender of the 
fidlh, &c/* ' The last clause was certainly absurd ; the simple 
regal signature, ^^Maria R." was funally adopted, after the 
long protracted negotiations were concluded. 

Mary Beatrice remained at Chaillot, in a gj^at state of 
dejection, after the departure of her son. The duchess 
dowager of Orleans, Elizabeth Charlotte, of Bavaria, came 
to visit her towards the latter end of September. Her ma- 
jesty probably considered herself n^lected at this sad 
epoch, by other members of the royal &mily of France, lor 
tenderly embracinff her, she said — *^ What, madam I have 
you given younelfthe trouble of coming here to see an un« 
fortunate recluse !"' Monsieur and ma£une de Beanvilliers 
came soon after to pay their respects to Mary Beatrice, she 
had a great esteem for them, and they conversed much on 
q>iritual matters and books. Her majesty spoke with lively 
aatis&ctum of having received aoonsoiatory letter from Fene« 
Ion, archbishop of Cambray, in whidi, without entering into 
afiairs of state or politics, he had said, ** that be prayed the 
Lord to give the sing, her son, all things that were needfiil 
for him, and that his heart m^ht be always in the hands of 
the Most High, to guard and dispose it according to his 
wilL** Although neither wealth nor dominion were in* 

' Nurae's State Papers from the Seotch College, printed in Maqpherson's 
Stuart Papers. 
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eluded in this petition for her son, the royal mother was 
well satisfied that better things had been asked. 

When monsieur and madame St. Sulpice came to pay 
Mary Beatrice a visit in her retreat, they told her they 
had heard that the Scotch had made bonfires on the birth* 
day of the chevalier St. George, and shouted God save 
king James YUL, and had burned a figure which they 
called the house of Hanover. ^'It is true," replied the 
queen, ^^and a little time before they burned the prince of 
Hanover in effigy, but that signifies nothing ; our fiiends 
expose themselves too much by it — ^none of tnem, however^ 
have been punished." 

** It is to be wished, madam," replied her visitors, " that 
these crimes would augment sufficiently to give a turn to the 
fortunes of your son. Mary Beatrice spoke little at this 
crisis, of what was passing in England, but her looks were 
closely watched ; one evening it was observed that she was 
lauehmg very much with her ladies over a packet she was 
reading with them. She afterwards told the curious sister- 
hood, that it was a paper ridiculing all that had been 
printed in London about her son. She also told them of a 
political &n which had a great sale in England, where it 
was, of course, regarded as a Jacobite badge. The device 
was merely the figure of a king, with this motto *^ Chacun 
a son tourJ^ On the reverse, a cornucopia, with the motto 
" Peace and plenty." Mary Beatrice spoke very kindly of 
queen Anne, whom she styled the princess oi Denmark, 
and appeared distressed at the reports of her illness. She 
requested her fiiends to pray for ner recovery and conver- 
sion, adding, '^ It would be a great misfortune for us, to 
lose her just now."* 

• The circular letter of the convent of Chaillot, on the death 
of her own lamented daughter, the princess Louisa, beins 
finished, Mary Beatrice wished to be present whenitwasread. 
<^ She wept much at some passages, but gave her opinion 
very justly on others, where she considered correction ne- 
cessary. They had said, " that the princess felt keenly the 
state to which her family and herself had been reduced by 
the injustice of fortune." " Ha I" cried the queen, " bul 
that is not speaking Christianly," meaning that such figures 

* MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice. 
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of speech savoured rather of heathen rhetoric, than the 
simplicity of Christian truth; they altered the sentence 
thus : ** m \7hich she had been placed by the decrees of 
Providence." *^That is good," said her majesty. She de- 
sired them to alter another passage, in which it was asserted 
*^ that the princess was so entirely occupied at all times and 
places, with the love of God, that even when she was at 
the opera, or the play, her whole thoughts were on him^ 
and that she adapted in her own mind the music, songs, and 
choruses to his praise with internal adoration." This Mary 
Beatrice said ** would have been very edifying, if it had 
been strictly true, but she thought her daughter was pas- 
sionately fond of music, songs, and poetry, and took the 
delight in those amusements which was natural to her time 
of life, thoush she was far from being carried away by 
pleasures of the kind." The nuns appealed to pdre Gaillar, 
if it were not so ; but he replied, " that he could only answer 
for that part of the letter which he had furnished — namely, 
the account of the last sickness, and death of her royal 
highness." Mary Beatrice then sent for the duchess de 
Lauzun, who had been on the most intimate terms of 
friendship with the princess, and asked her what she 
thought of the passage. The duchess said, *^ that if they 
printed it, it would throw discredit on all the rest, for none 
who knew the delight the princess had taken in songs and 
music, and had observed, that when she was at the opera, she 
was so transported with the music, that she could not refrain 
firom accompanying it even with her voice, would believe 
that she was occupied in spiritual contemplations on such 
subjects as life, and death, and eternity."^ Her majesty 
then desired the passage should be omitted. The assertion 
had doubtless originated from the princess having remarked 
that some of the choruses in the opera had reminded her of 
the chants of her church. 

In the beginning of October, madame de Maintenon came 
to pay a sympathizing visit to Mary Beatrice, and testified 
much regard for her. Her majesty went into the gallery 
to receive her, and at her departure accompanied her as far 
as the tribune. Maintenon promised to come again on the 
25th of the month, but being prevented by a bad cold, she 

1 MS. Memorials of Many Beatrice. 
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sent some venison tx> her nugesty, which had been hunted 
by the kin^. Mary Beatrice expressed herself^ in repLj^ 
charmed with the attention of ms majesty in thinking of 
her.^ Madame de Maintenon came qnite unexpect^Uj 
three days after, and brought with her a basket of beautifiil 
oranges as a present for the queen. She had to wait along 
time at the gate before the abbess, who was with her majesty, 
could come to receive her. The due d'Aumale, who had 
accompanied madame de Maintenon, was annoyed at having 
to wait, but she said ''it was the mark of a regular house 
that there should be a difficulty in obtaining aimittance.'* 

Mary Beatrice was much agitated two days later, by re- 
ceiving from this lady^ a hasty letter apprising her of the 
alarming illness of Louis XIV. from cold and inflammation, 
which rendered it expedient to bleed him, an operation 
never resorted to with persons of his advanced age, except 
in cases of extremity. ^' Oh, my God!" exclaimed the exiled 

?ueen, when she had read the letter, '' what a calamity for 
'ranee, for his fiunily, and for us poor unfortunates — ^what 
vriill become of us ?^ She wept bitterly and her ladies wept 
with her, at the anticipation of losing their only friend and 
protector whose enstence appeared at that moment inex- 
pressibly precious to the destitute British emigrants who 
were at that time dependent for food and shelter <» the 
annual pension which ne allowed their widowed queen.^ In- 
adequate as this pittance was for the maintenance of the un- 
fortunate colony, at St Germains, it was rendered by the 
rigid economy and personal sacrifices of their royal mistress^ 
a means of preserving several thousands oE the foithfol ad- 
herents of the cause of the Stuarts from perishing with hun- 
ffer, and it was doubtful whether this fimd would be renewed 
oy a regent in the event of Louis XIV.'s death. 

The <)ueen was in too painful a state of excitement to 
eat at dinner. Lady Middleton read to her a chapter out 
of the ^ Imitation of Christ,'' but she sighed heavily and 
lemaiiied in great depression of spirits. All day ste was 
in anxious expectation of receiving tidings of me king's 
health, but having none, she wrote to madame de Maintatoa 
St eight in the evening to make inquiries. The next 
morning at nine o'clodc, an equerry brought a letter from 

MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice in the ArdiiTeeeii Royeume de France. 
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selves the state in which I shall find myself in that place, 
where I lost the king, my lordand hasbancC and mj daoKhter, 
now that I am deprived of my son. What a fhghtfiu soli- 
tude does it appear. I shall be compelled to eat alone in 
public, and wnen the repast is ended, and I retire to my 
cabinet, who will there be to speak to there ? Here I find at 
least a little society ; I had thought to remain here always ; 
I have spoken of it to the pdres Ruga and Gaillar, and I 
asked pere Ruga to entreat for me enlightenment from 
God on this subject, but he has told me * I ought not to 
think of it' I must, therefore, make the sacrifice and leave 
this retreat on which I had fixed my desire, for it will not 
be permitted me to enjoy it. I have not," continued her 
majesty, '^ relied on the opinions of the j)dres Ruga and 
Gaillar only ; I have consulted madame Maintenon and the- 
duke of Berwick, and all are of opinion that in the present 
position pf my son's afiairs, I ought not to retire firom the 
world — in fact, that I ought to remain for some time at St. 
Germains,^ not for any satisfaction that I can find in the 
world; for I have experienced this very day a severe morti- 
fication which has touched me sensibly." Mary Beatrice did 
not explain the circumstance that had annoyed her, but said, 
** I have written to the king, my son, about it, and see what 
he has sent in reply," she then read the following passage 
firom the letter she held in her hand: — 

** It it not for me, madam, to make an exhortation to your majesty, that 
would be great presumption on my part, but you Icnow what St. Augustin 
says : ' Norn pervtnitur ad tummam pahm ttiam in »ikntio niti cum magno ttre" 
pita pugnavit cum moiUmt Muii.* ** 

^' Which means," explained her majesty, who appears to 
have been a better Latin scholar than her fiiends the reli* 
gieuses, ^* that one cannot even find peace in the silence of 
a cloister, if one does not fight manfully against carnal in- 
clinations." 

She did not read any more of the letter, but only said, 
that ** although her son had not the brilliant talents of the 
princess his sister, he had solid sense, " But mi^daughter,'' 
continued the fond mother, *^ had both the brilhant and the 
solid, they were united in her, and I may say so without 
vanity, since she is no more." 

. 'MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice, Archives au Royaume de Franooi 
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The chevalier was an excellent correspondent, and wrote 
many pleasant and often witty letters to cheer his sorrowfol 
and anxious mother in his abisence. 

On the 11th of November, lord Galway came to inform 
Mary Beatrice that he had seen her son as he passed 
through Chalons, that he appeared thoughtful, but was very 
well, and even growing fat, though he took a great deal of 
exercise, and that he made the tour of the ramparts of that 
town every day on foot " The king his father was accus- 
tomed to do the like," said her majestv; " and rarely sat down 
to table till he had taken his walk." Lord Galway said 
that ^* the prince bade him tell her majesty that he was much 
better in health than at St Germains, and wished she could 
see him." " It would give me extreme joy to see him again," 
replied Mary Beatrice, meekly, " but I must not desire what 
is not the will of God." It was upwards of two months since 
she had enjoyed that happiness.^ 

Her majesty afterwards walked with the community to 
the orangery, and a detached building, belonging to this 
conventiml estabUshment, at some little distance in their 
grounds, which they called the small mansion. She re* 
turned vigorously from this walk without being the least 
out of breathy and having walked very fast, she asked 
the nun who had had the honour to give her her hand, 
'' if she had not tired her ?" to which the religieuse, being 
too polite to reply in the affirmative, said, "there were 
some moments in which she had not felt so strong as usuaL" 
** Your answer reminds me," rejoined the queen playfully, 
^^ of what we say in Italy when any one inquires of another, 
* Are you hungry ?' the reply to which question is not * yes,' 
but *I should have no objection to eat again.'"* 

The next day, Mary Beatrice mentioned with great 
pleasure having received a letter from her aunt, who was 
then a Carmelite nun ; " she writes to me with the most 

i)rofound humility," said her majesty, " as if she were the 
east person in the world ; I am ashamed to say I have not 
written to her for a long time. We used to dispute with 
one another which should be a nun. I was fifteen and she 
was thirty, when they first spoke of a marriage with the 

^ MS. Memorials. 
* MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice in the Archives au Royaame df 
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duke of York, and we each said to the other in secret, < it 
will be you that shall be chosen,' but the lot fell to me.'* 

On tne 14th of November, Maiy Beatrice found herself 
weanrand indisposed; she had taken one of her bad colds, 
cou^ed all the time she was at her toilet, and grew worse 
towards evening; she had a bad night with cougn and sore 
throat, and difficulty of breathing; At five in the mornings 
Madame Molza, who slept in her chamber, was alarmed, 
and called the nun who kept the keys, to come and give 
her opinion ; the nun said her majesty was in a high fever, 
and went to tell the duchess of JPerth, who immediately 
rose and wrote to St Germains for her majesty's physician 
and M. BeauUeu, her French surgeon, to come to her. They 
did not arrive tiU two in the afternoon, which caused great 
uneasiness, for the queen grew visibly worse, and her mind 
was so deeply impressed with the death of her daughter, 
that she thought herself to be dyiuff, and those about her 
had some trouble to compose her. The fever was so high 
that it was thought necessary to bleed her, and for two days 
she was in imminent danger; she was, besides, in great 
dejection of spirits. 

" Her majesty," says our Chaillot diary, " was very sad 
during her sickness, not so much at the idea of death, but 
because she had not her children near her as on former 
occasions; and, above all, it renewed in her remembrance 
the princess, who had been accustomed whenever she was 
ill, to wait upon her as a nurse.'' Mary Beatrice had borne 
the first agony of her bereavement, terrible and unexpected 
as it was, with the resignation of a Christian heroine ; but 
every day she felt if more acutely, and during her weary 
convalescence, she pined for her lost treasure with un- 
utterable yearnings.* 

While die poor queen was still confined to her chamber, 
a striking sermon was preached in the conventual churchy 
on the love of God, by Pdre Gramin, in which he 
said, ** that sometimes three sacrifices were required by our 
heavenly Father, which he should briefly express in three 
Latin words, ttia, iuosy te — that is to say, ^' thy goods, thy 
children, and thyself." When this was repeated to Mary 
Beatrice, she cried with a deep sigh, •' Small is the sacrifice 

' MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice in the Archives au Royaume de France. 
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at that time, the main pilhu: of her son's cause in Scotland ; 
he was in correspondence with herself, had just been ap- 
pointed ambassador to the court of France, secretly em- 
powered, it has generally been supposed, by queen Anne, to 
make arrangements with the court of St. Germains for the 
adoption of the exiled prince as her successor, on condition 
of his remaining quiet during her life, little doubt existing 
of the duke being able, by his great interest in parliament, 
to obtain the repeal of the act of settlement for the royal 
succession. 

The queen was deeply affected by the melancholy news, 
and the ladies Perth and Middleton wept bitterly. It 
was a great blow to the whole party, and cast a deeper 
gloom on their return to the desolate palace of St. Ger- 
mains.^ Her majesty's chair being brought into the gal- 
lery — for she was still too feeble to walk — she prepared 
to enter it, after she had taken some bread in a little 
broth ; but seeing one of the community, who had waited 
on her while she was in the convent, she presented her 
hand to her, and said, ^^I console myself with the hope 
of your seeing me again here very soon, if it please God.** 
She was carried into the tribune, where the community at- 
tended her; and, having made her devotions there, she was 
conveyed in a chair to her coach. 

Mary Beatrice arrived at St Germains at two o'clock in 
the afternoon. The interests of her son required that she 
should stifle her own private feelings, and endeavour to 
maintain a shadow of royal state, by holding her courts 
and receptions with the same ceremonies, wough on a 
smaller scale, as if she had been a recognised queen-mother 
of England. How well did the words of the royal preacher, 
<* Vanitas vanitatasy^ which were so often on the lips of that 
pale, tearful Niobe, who, in her widow's coif and veil, and 
sable weeds of woe, occupied the chair of state on these 
occasions, describe the mockexy of the attempt. 

The melancholy Christmas of 1712 was rendered more 
distressing to Mair Beatrice, by the intrijgues and divi- 
sions that agitated her council, and the suspicions that were 
instilled into the mind of her absent son, of his mentor, 
the earl of Middleton, who had accompanied him from St. 

MS, Memorials of Mary Beatrice in the Archives au Royaume de France. 
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cause in Scothmd^ and had proccoced. instead of oppoeini^* 
the nnion. Middleton jostited himself from those charges 
bat indignantly offered to withdraw from his troublesome 
and profitless office. 3IaiT Beatrice, haTing a Rrait esteem 
for this statesman, and a particolar friendship for his countess, 
was very imeasy at the idea of his resignation. Her prin* 
cipal adviser, at this time, i^pears to have been the uhbo 
Innes, who, in one of the mystified letters of that period, 
thus writes on the subject : — 

•* Paris, J«n. Oih, I7ia 
"I never vas more surprised than when the queen shuwvd mv mmiiv )vtlt*in 
the king had sent her about Mr. Massey [lord Middf9iOH']t nnd ttiv iixirv I 
think of it, the more I am conTinced that villany muAt procvtMl url^lMMlly 
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whifj^s to ruin Jonathan [the ib*a^3« ^7 insinuating a cnrroNiifHiilMiii'M tvlOi 
them, to give jealousy to the other pnrty, and by tlmt \imu\n Ui i\u^n\\tt 
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Mary Beatrice took upon herself the ofHcn of uwtWniUt^: 
between her son and their old scrvanti Mi(l(ll««(oM| wIm/^m 
wounded feelines she, not unsucccHHiullyf vtulvnyoint'tl \i$ 
soothe in the foUowing letter: — 

"I have not had the heart all this whiU U9 wftUi Ut ytm u\f*tu h,t. fii tf,'4i 
subject of your leaving the king; but I um *t$rtt ytftt *#« y,^ t,htt*f'^\. >*, 
believe that it has and does give to me a grtmi 'U'h\ *ft ff*f*thi^, n* 4 fh^f ^hf^n 
I see it gives the king, increases min«« 

" You tell me in your last letter ttptm %U, tU*f \'Mm'% *'//tff** ^ vrr/, #> «^ 
if your opinion bad been fo\Ujwtdf jf/u \,n4 ^/ff^ tn^,%^** t^ h **■ n^t*,, f . , 
should never go first nor last. I5at, *)*• ' \ n^t^ f/Vf^ v^ ^*>..y* ti^,'. .\ 
useless to my friends, that all I t%n d// »#, <>/ ^i^f Pft r«^4u^ ^/ /^>^ , , ,„ , 
my poor prayers arc worth but lit',-*, I *r»h*^ ;vy *i»^*# ». tf^^^f *. f . . 
of the world, I am not yet v> 4*-*^ «>/ Jt *» ^^ «^ ^ ♦■ ; ^ „^^^ . , , , , -^ 
I meet witb« His trouiA*% ar« my/"!, u^^^,*/* *// u^ \ ^ k^,j .,„, ^. a $ . 
fell only on me, and Li* »ftiif% ^*r.* i**- *^^ ** m^^s v^w / . / ^ - * 
be so too, but we moK tak* wjux ^>vi ^a^A^^ ^a, ;#« %^ ,^a^ ^^ ^a ,.a .4 
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oorMWes entirely to his will, wfaieb I hope in his mercy he vill give os grace 
to do, and then in spite of the world all will turn to our good.** ' 

It can scarcely be forgotten, that the princess of Orange, 
when her sister Anne was endeavouring to inveigle her 
into the conspiracy for depriving their in£uit brother of the 
regal succession, by insinuating that he was a spurious 
child, feeling dubious whether she ought to credit so mour 
Btrous a charge without inquiring into the evidences of his 
paternity, pro{>ounded, among other queries, which she sent 
to Anne, the simple but important question, ^*Is the queen 
fond of him ?"' Anne, being an interested witness, replied 
evasively. Nature, who cannot equivocate, has answered 
unconsciously to the test in the unaffected gush of ma- 
ternal tenderness, with which Mary Beatrice speaks of her 
son to lord Middleton in this letter ; she says : — 

" You told me in one of your former letters, that you were eharmed with 
the king being a good son. What do you think then that I must be that am 
the poor old dealing mother of him ? I do assure you, his kindness to me is 
all my support under God."» 

Marry, but our unfortunate Italian queen, on whose 
ignorance some historians have been pleased to enlarge, 
could write plain English with the same endearing fami- 
liarity, as if it had been her mother-tongue I " Our hissings 
growling, grunting northern gutturals," nad become sweeter 
to her ear than the silvery intonations of her own poetic 
land, and flowed more naturally to her pen. English was 
the language of those she loved best on earth, the unfor* 
gotten husband of her youth and their children ; of the last 
surviving of these, " the Pretender," she thus continues in 
herletter to his offended minister, the earl of Middleton : — 

** And I am confirmed of late more than ever in my observation, that the 
better you are with him the kinder he is to me, but I am also charmed with 
him, for being a good master, and a true friend to those who deserve it of him, 
though I am sorry from my heart that you have not had so much cause of 
late to make experience of it. " M. R." 

** I say nothing to you of business, nor of Mr. Hamilton, for I write all I 
know to the king, and it is to no purpose to make repetitions. I expect, 
with some impatience, and a great deal of fear, Humphrey's decision as to 
France." 

The meaning of this enigmatical sentence, is, whether 
queen Anne would permit me Chevalier de St George to 

^ Stuart Papers in Macpherson. 
* Correspondence of the princess of Orange and princess Anne of Denmark, 
in Dalrymple's Appendix. ' Stuart Fapen in MaophenoD. 
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snoceasion, rendered an alliance with the repreaentadTe of 
the royal Stnarts by no means nndesenring of the atten- 
tioa of the princesses of Europe. The dievalier did not 
improve the opening that had been made for him by his 
generous firiend the duke of Lorraine, with the court of 
Vienna. His thoughts ^pear to have been more occu- 
pied on the forlorn state or his mother, than with matri- 
monial speculations for himselC The manner in which he 
speaks of this desolate princess, in the letter he addressed 
to Louis XIV. on the eve of his final departure fiK>m hia 

> Stnsrt Ptpers in Maqiheraon. 
* Stuart Pi^en. Dake of Lorraine's Correspondenee with Um Emperor. 
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dominions, is interesting. After expressing his grateful 
sense of the kindness he and his &mily bad experienced 
from that monarch, he says — 

" It is with all possible earnestness that I entreat of your majesty a con- 
tinuation of it, for me and the queen my mother, the only person who is left 
of all who were dearest to me, and who deserves so much of me as the best 
of mothers.'** 

In writing to Louis XIV. alone, the chevalier would 
have done little for his mother; he was aware, that to 
render her asylum secure, he must pay no less attention to 
the untitled consort by whom the counsels of the aged 
monarch of France were influenced ; and with equal earnest- 
ness, recommended her to the friendship of Madame de 
Maintenon in the following elegant billet, which implies 
more than appears on the surface in the way of com- 
pliment : 

« February 19th, 17ia 
*^ Little satisfied, madam, with the letter I have written to the king, in 

which I have but faintly expressed my sentiments towards him, where can 

I better address myself than to you, with a request that you would supply 

for me everything wherein I have failed ? 

I venture to rely on the kindness of your heart, and the friendship you 

have always had for the queen and me, to ask a continuation of it for us both. 

Permit me to assure you, valueless though it be, of mine^ as well as of the 

high esteem and gratitude I bear you, madam, to whom, after the king, I 

believe it to be entirely due."' 

Madame de Maintenon was so well pleased with this 
mark of attention, that the next time she saw queen Mary 
Beatrice, although she made no remark on the letter ad- 
dressed to herself, she set her majesty's heart at rest as to 
the impression produced by that which he had sent to Louis 
XIV., by saying, " The king your son, madam, has com- 
bined, in wnting to his majesty (the king of France), the 
elegance of an academician, the tenderness of a son, and the 
dignity of a king.'" 

The royal mother, who had been sent copies of these 
letters by her son, could not refrain from reading them in 
the pride of her heart to the comniunity at Chaillot. The 
abbess and her nuns extolled them to the skies, and begged 
her majesty to allow them to be transcribed and placed 

^ From the original French in the Archives au Royaume de France. 
' Ibid. Chaillot Collection. > MS. Memorials. 
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courage, and prudence, and abore all, that God should confinn htm in the 
fidthj and give him grace never to succumb to the temputions with vhich he 
will be assailed by his enemies^ Tisible and inTisible."' 

Her majesty next recommends her ased protects Loois 
XIY.y to me prayers of the sisters of Chaillot, — 

*' I hope, eootinues she, thai God will long preserve him to us, and thai be 
may enjoy himself the peace, he gives to others, and which we hope will be 
signed in this present month of March. I desire it with all my heart, for 
the. sake of others rather than myself^ although it is possible that in time mr 
soo may benefit by it. Meanwhile I leare him» and myself also, in the hands* 
of God, to the end that he may do with ua all that pleases bin ; but in wbai- 
erer state I may find myself, be assured, my dear mother, that I shall be- 
alwaysy and with all my heart, yours,** ** Maeix R.** 

Endorsed, *< For my dear mother, 17ia" * 

Before the proclamation of the peace of Utrecht, Mary 
Beatrice sought the welcome repose of her favourite retreat 
at Chaillot. The queen of England/' says the diary of that 
convent, •'came here on the 5th of May, 1713; she ar- 
rived at four o'clock in the afternoon, and testified much 
joy at finding herself at Chaillot once more. She asked 
our mother the news of the house, and inquired particularly 
after all the sisters. While they were preparing her ma- 
jesty's table, she came into the ante-chamber herself, to speak 
to the two domestic sisters, Claire Antoinette, and J. 
M., who were accustomed to serve her. The next day,, 
being very cold, she congratulated herself dn having come 
as she did, for they would never have permitted her to leave 
St. Germains in such weather, lest it should make her ill ; . 
and she repeated many times, •• that she was surprised at 
finding herself in such good health as she had been for the 
last six months, considering all she had suffered.'' On the 
Sunday after her arrival, her majesty said, "she had 
prayed to God that he would make her feel his consolations 
so that she might say with the royal prophet, ' In the mul- 
titude of sorrows that I had in my heart, thy comforts have 
refreshed my soul ;' " " but that," added she, ** is what I 
have not experienced; the Lord does not make me taste his 
sweetness." 

Mary Beatrice told the nuns "that since the departure 
of her son, she had no one to whom she could open her 
heart, a deprivation which she had felt as peculiarly bard ; 

(rsph Letters of Mary Beatrice ia the Aidiives an Royaaine de 
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yet," added she, << in losing the persons to whom one is 
accustomed to unburden our nearts, we lose also some oppor- 
tunities of displeasing God by our complaints, and acquire 
the power of passing some diays without speaking of tliose 
sobjects that excite painful emotions." This was, indeed, 
a point of Christian philosophy to which few have been able 
to attain. It must be owned, that Mary Beatrice sti*ove to 
improve the uses of adversity to the end for which they 
were designed by Him who chastens those he loves. 

The moment, at length arrived, long dreaded by the 
sympathizing community of Chaillot, when the abbess was 
compelled to tell their afflicted guest, that a solemn Te 
JDeum was appointed to be sung in their church, as well as 
all others throughout France, on the day of the Ascension, 
on account of the peace— that peace which had been pur- 
chased by the sacrifice of her son, and had poured the last 
phial of wrath on her devoted head, by driving him from 
St. Germains, and depriving him of the nominal title 
with which he had hitherto been complimented by the 
monarchs of France and Spain.^ The intimation regard- 
ing the Te Deum was received by Mary Beatrice without a 
comment. She knew that it was a matter in which the 
abbess had no choice, and she endeavoured to relieve her 
embarrassment, by turning the conversation. Her majesty 
said afterwards, '' that a printed copy of the treaty had been 
sent to her, but she had not yet had time to read it, as it 
was so bulky a document ; and she had told lady Middleton 
to open it, who had looked for what concerned her, and 
made no further search.'' 

On the evening of the 28th, the queen asked the nun 
who waited on her, <^ if she had seen tne paper tliat was on 
her chimney piece?" *' I have not had the courage to look 
at it," was the reply. << Ah, weU," said the queen, '< then 
I must for you;" and raising herself in the bed, where she 
was resting her exhausted frame, she put on her spectacles^ 
and began to read it aloud.' It was a copy of the treaty. 
When her majesty came to the fourth and fifth articles, 
which stated *' that to ensure for ever the peace and repose 

* The peace was signed March dOth, by the plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, 
but not solemnly ratified for several weeks after that date. It was proclaimed 
io London, May 6ch. 

* Inedited MS. Memoriab of Mary d'Est^, in the Archives au BoymunM^ 
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her the cause of her son was in the hands of God, who 
would, they hoped, soon restore him to the throne of bis 
forefathers. ^* If it be God's good pleasure to do so, may 
his will be accomplished," replied the queen. She said, 
<^ that she had received an address from Edinburgh, pro- 
fessing the faithful attachment of the Scotch to the house of 
Stuart ; that Scotland and Ireland were both well disposed, 
but in want of a leader."' 

When Mary Beatrice found that the allied powers had 

red to compensate the elector of Bavaria for the loss 
part of his German territories, by making him king of 
Sardinia, while the duke of Savoy was in his turn to receive 
more than an equivalent for his Sardinian province, by the 
acquisition of the crown of Sicily, she said, with a sigh, 
^^ Thus we find that every one recovers his goods, in one 
shape or other, at this peace, but nothing is done for us ; 
yet, my God," added she, raising her eyes to heaven, <<it is 
your will that it should be so, and what you will must 
always be right." Being informed subsequently, that the 
duke of Savoy was about to embark, to take possession of 
his new kingdom of Sicily, she said, *' Those who have 
kingdoms lose them, and those who had not, acquire them 
through this peace ; but God rules everything, and must be 
adored in all he decrees." The duchess of Savoy, king 
James's cousin, had written to her in terms expressive of 
much affection and esteem, on which Mary Beatrice ob- 
served^ '* that she was very grateful for her regard ; but she 
could not have the pleasure of recognising the duke of 
Savoy as kin? of Sicily, because her son had protested 
against everything that was done at the treaty of Utrecht."" 
This was, indeed, retaining the tone of a crowned head, 
when all that could give importance to that dignity was 
gone. 

One day, after the peace of Utrecht had sensibly dimi- 
nished the hopes that had been fondly cherished by the 
widowed queen of James II., of seeing her son established 
on the throne of England, the princess of Conti, who was 
an illegitimate daughter of Louis XIV., paid her a formal , 
state visit at Chaillot, accompanied by her three daughters* 

' Inedited MS. Memorials of Mary of Modena, by one of the Nuns of 
ChaUlot. ' Ibid. 
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Mary Beatrice, with the delicate tact that was natural to 
her, always caused all the fauteuils to be removed from her 
reception-room whenever she expected any of the prin- 
cesses who were notprivileged to occupy those sort of seats 
in her presence. The three young ladies, as they were 
leaving the room, observing to one another on the abs^ioe 
of the fauteuils, scornfully exclaimed, as if imputing it to 
the destitution of the royal exile, ** What a fine instance of 
economy ! but they cannot be ignorant of our mother's 
rank. What will people say of this ? " Mary Beatrice, who 
overheard their impertinence, replied, with quiet dignity, 
'* They will say that I am a poor queen, and that uiis is 
your way of telling me that I have fallen fromi my proper 
rank.'*" 

When the duchess dowager of Orleans came to visit 
Mary Beatrice, she tenderly embraced her, and told her 
how much charmed the duke of Lorraine and her daughter 
were with the chevalier de St. George, and that they were 
delighted at having him with them. Mary Beatrice was sen- 
sibly gratified at this communication, and begged madame 
to '< convey her thanks to their highnesses for their goodness 
to her son, not having," she said, '' words sufficiently elo- 

Juent to express her ftnl sense of it herself." The chevalier 
ad found it expedient to leave Bar for a temporary vi^t to 
Luneville, where everything was, however, arranged for his 
comfort, through the frien<£hip of the duke and duchess of 
Lorraine. His only real trouble, at this time, was his pecu- 
niary destitution, and this caused his mother much greater 
uneasiness than it did him. 

So self-denying was Mary Beatrice in all her personal 
expenses, that, although she suffered much inconvenience, 
when at Chaillot, from writing on an ornamental escru- 
toire, faced with plates of china, she could not be persuaded 
to purchase a proper writing-table, even of the cheapest 
materials and form. Her ladies one day said to ner, 
^ Madam, you are not of the same disposition as other 
princesses, who, before they had been inconvenienced by 
their writing-tables, as you have been by this, would have 
dianged them a dozen times." <' They would have had 



* Inedited MS. Memorials of Mary of Modena, by one of the Nuns of 
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the means of gratifying their tastes, then," rejoined her 
majesty. << I mve not ; the little that can be called mine 
belongs to the poor." 

The kind-hearted duchess of Lauzim, to whom this con- 
rersation was repeated, sent the queen a new writing- 
table, for a present ; but no ! Mary Beatrice would not 
accept the fnendly oiFering. She was the widow of a king 
of England, the mother of a prince, who claimed the 
crown of that realm ; and, dowerless exile as she was, she 
would not degrade the national honour of the proud land, 
over which she had reigned, by allowing any of the ladies 
of France to minister to her wants. Not that she conveyed 
her refusal in terms calculated to offend madame de 
Lauzun ; she thanked her courteously, but said, <^The table 
was too low, and that she was about to purchase one, for 
which she would give proper directions." Mary Beatrice 
found herself, at last, compelled to buy a writing-table, 
in order to evade the necessity of accepting the present 
of the duchess de Lauzun. It cost the mighty sum of 
five and forty livres,' less than eight and thirty shillings, and 
even this outlay occasioned the unfortunate queen a pang, 
when she thought of the starving families at St. Gerroains, 
and she asked the nuns, << Whether she ought to give so 
much money as five and forty livres for a writing-table?'' 
The nuns replied, with much simplicity, " that, indeed, they 
sddom gave tradesmen as much as they asked for their 
goods, but they thought the table was worth the price 
named." Her majesty declared, '^ that she had no intention 
to cheapen the article, ordered my lady privy-purse to pay 
fcr it directly, and to give a proper reoompence to the 
porter who had brought it.'" 

Poor Mary Beatrice! she must have been more than 
woman, if memories of the splendour that once surrounded 
her, at Whitehall, rose not before her mental vision on this 
occasuHi, while hesitating whetlier she ought to allow herself 
the indulgence of such an escrutoire as five and forty francs 
oould purchase. It would have looked strangely, that same 
piece of furniture, in her apartment there, beside the costly 
cabinets and silver filigree-tables of Italian workmanship, 
which John Evelyn admired so greatly ; and when he saw 

1 Diary of ChaiUot. * Ibid. 
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tbem decorating the chamber of her royal step-daughter, 
qaeen Mary, Uioaght — good conscientious gentleman — 
*^ that they oueht, in common honesty, to have been re- 
turned to their Taifi^ul owner." ^ 

The duke and duchess of Berwick and the duchess of 
Lauzun, came one day to visit her majesty at Chaillot, and 
were beginning to devise many alterations and additions for 
the improvement of her apartments there, which were, in 
truth, in great need of renovation. She listened to every- 
thing witli a playful smile, and then said, <*When my dower 
ahallbe paid, I may be able to avail myself of some of your 
suggestions. All I have power to do, in the meantime, is to 
follow your advice, by cnanging the damask bed into the 
place where the velvet one now stands, which fills up the 
small chamber too much.*^ 

The chair, in which her majesty was sometimes carried 
up into the tribune or gallery which she occupied in the 
cnapel, had become so shabby and out of repair, that the 
nuns and her ladies pressed her to have a new one made. 
She refused at first, on account of the expense, but 
at last yielded to their persuasions. She ordered that 
it should be like a chair in the infirmary, but a litde 
larger, and yet not too large to be carried through the door 
of the little alley that led to the infirmary ; for she was con- 
stant in her visits to the sick, whether she were able to walk 
or not; and at this period, in consequence of her great 
debility, she was carried by her attendants in a chair. She 
wished the height from the ground to the top of the back 
to be five feet, Uke her chair of state at St. Germains, and 
that it should be covered with a silk, called ffros de TourSf 
which, she thought, would be a cheap and suitable material; 
but when she beard that it was ten livres — that is to say, eight 
and fourpence an ell, which would make the chair cost alto- 
gether two hundred livres, little more than eight pounds, she 
exclaimed, that she would not have such a sum expended for 
that purpose. Lady Strickland recommended camelot, a 
thick-watered silk, with some mixture of wool, as more 
suitable for the cover of the chair, and the queen told her to 
bring her patterns, with the price; but as she found it 

' Evelyn's Diary. 
s Inedited MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice d'Este, in the Secret Ar- 
chives au Royaume de France. 
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would cost fourteen livres more than the other, she decided 
on having the gros de Tours. Of such serious importance 
had circumstances rendered that trivial saving to a princess 
who had once shared the British throne, and whose generous 
heart reluctantly abstracted this small indulgence for herself 
from the relief she accorded from her narrow income to the 
ruined emigrants at St. Germains. 

** Madame," said one of the sisters of Chaillot, " you put 
us in mind of St. Thomas of Villeneuve, who disputed with 
his shoemaker about the price of his shoes, and a few days 
afterwards gave one of the shoemaker's daughters three hun- 
dred rials, to enable her to marry; for your majesty is par- 
simonious only to enable you to be munificent in your cha- 
rities and your offerings at the altar." The queen smiled, and 
said, to turn the conversation, "I certainly have no disputes 
about the price of my shoes, but I would fain get them for as 
little cost as I can. When I was in England, I always had a 
new pair every week, I never had more than two pair of 
new shoes in any week. I had a new pair of gloves every 
day, and I could not do with less ; if I changed them, it was 
to the profit of my chambermaids. Monsieur de Lauzun 
once used some exaggeration in speaking to the king, 
Louis XIV., on the subject of my penury, when he said, 
* Sire, she has scarcely shoes to her feet !' This was going a 
little too far; but it is true," continued she, playfully, "that 
they have sewn these ribbons for the second time on my 
fine shoes;" she laughed, and showed the shoes as she spoke, 
adding, " they cost me ten livres. I think that is too much 
to pay for them, but they will not charge less for me. That 
is the way with the artizans. My mother would never sub- 
mit to an imposition. She was both generous and magni- 
ficent ; but she did not like to be charged more than the 
just price for anything. When, however, she had reason 
to tnink her tradespeople had been moderate in their 
charges, she would give them, out of her own pleasure, 
something over and above."^ 

The poor queen had cause, at this time, to apprehend 
that the cancer in her breast was going to break out again ; 
she was also troubled with difficulty of breathing and general 
debility. Dr. Wood, whom her son sent to see her, advised 

1 Diary of Chaillot. 
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ber majesty to quit Chaillot, because he said the air was too 
sharp for her, and he strenuously objected to the fasts and 
perpetual succession of devotional exercises, practised in 
that house, as most injurious to her. The abbess and sister- 
hood were displeased at the En^ish physician's opinion, 
intimated that monsieur Oude had better attend to his own 
business, and begged their royal guest to send for Beaulieu, 
ber own surgeon, to prescribe for her. Beaulieu contra- 
dicted all Dr. Wood had said, except on the subject of 
fastinff, to which he was always opposed. As for the air of 
Chaillot, he said it was nothing so keen as that of St. Ger- 
mains, which was almost on a mountain, and recommended 
her majesty to remain where she was. Mary Beatrice said, 
<< that Chaillot must be a healthy place; for that luxurious 
princess, Catherine de Medicis, built a summer palace 
there for herself, because she considered it the most healthy 
site near Paris."^ 

Thecountessof Middleton observing, with uneasiness, that 
her royal mistress was sinking into ascetic habits, told the 
nuns one day in a pet, ''that the queen spent too much 
time in prayer at Chaillot, that it was killing her ; and if 
the king of France knew the sort of life she led there, he 
would come himself, and take her away from them." Mary 
Beatrice could not refrain from smiling when this was re- 
peated to her by the offended sisters. ** I do not think,'' 
said she, '^ that the king of France will trouble himself about 
my prayers, or that he is likely to interfere with my stay at 
Chaillot. My ladies, who like better to be at St. Germains, 
speak according to their own tastes, and are thinking more 
for themselves than for me, I doubt, in wishing to return; 
they may find pleasure in it; but, for me — think you the life 
I lead at St. Germains can be very agreeable, when I am 
shut up alone in my cabinet every evening, after supper, 
till I go to bed, writing three or four hours r When I am 
here, I write in the morning, which is a relief to my eyes. 
There, all my time is spent among the miserable, for of such 
alone is my society composed. Here I have, at least, cheer- 
ful company after my meals ; and if I have a moment of 
comfort in life, it is here.*" 

> Buonaparte, it seems, was of the same opinion, when he demolished the 
'nvent, with the intention of building a nursery palace for the king of Rome 
^he spot. 
Diary of a Nun of Chaillot, in the Archives au Royaume de France. 
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She might have added, it is my city of refuge from tfae 
importunities and cares with which I am beset at St. Ger- 
mains. It was again a year of scarcity, almost of famine, 
in France/ and Mary Beatrice found herself reluctantly 
compelled, by the necessities of her own people, as she 
called the British emigration, to withdraw her subscriptions 
from the benevolent institutions in Paris, to which she had 
hitherto contributed, feeling herself bound to bestow all she 
had to give, to those who had the greatest claims on her.^ 
One day, an ecclesiastic who came from St Germains to see 
her, told her that every one there was starving, on account 
of the deamess of provisions. The intelligence made her 
very sad ; *' she could not sleep that night," she said, '^ for 
thinking of it, and when she slumbered a little towards 
morning, she awoke with a sensation, as if her heart were 
pierced with a pointed cross.** It was at this distressing 
period that the old bishop of Condone de Matignan, who 
was going to Marseilles, came to solicit the unfortunate 
queen to send an offering to the shrine of the immaculate 
Virgin there. Nothing could be more unseasonable than 
such a request. Mary Beatrice replied, << that, in truth, 
she had nothing to send," and was sorely vexed by his im- 
portunity. She told the community, in the evening, of the 
vexatious application that had been made to her by the 
a^ed bishop, and the impossibility of her complying with 
his request, <<since of all the profusion of costly jewels she 
once possessed, two only remained, one was the little ruby 
ring, which the late king, her dear lord and busbi^d, when 
duke of York, had placed on her finger at the ratification 
of their nuptial contract, the other was her coronation ring, 
set with a fair large ruby, sole relic of the glories of the day 
of her consecration as queen-consort of England, and these 
she could not part with. The small diamond,'' added Mary 
Beatrice, "which, according to the customs of Italy, I 
received at the previous matrimonial solemnization at Mo- 
dena, from the earl of Peterborough, I have sent to my son, 
with my daughter's hair, for which he had asked me.'** The 
nuns endeavoured to comfort her, by telling her '< that when 
her son should be called to the throne of England, she would 
be able to make offerings worthy of herself on all suitable 

' Diary of*. Nan of CtuuHot, in the Archives an Royaume de Franoe; 
* MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice^ in the Archives au Royaume de Fn 
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occasions.'^ ^^ On the subject of the contributions that are 
frequently solicited of me," said the queen, " I find myself 
much embarrassed, for it appears unsuitable in me, to give 
little, and it is impossible tor me ever to give much — all I 
have, belonging rather to the poor than to myself." ^ 

Wisely and well did the royal widow decide, in applying 
her mite to the relief of God's destitute creatures, rather 
than gratifying her pride, by adding to the decorations of a 
shrine. Yet, such is the weakness of human nature, the 
force of early impressions, and the manner in which even the 
strongest minded persons are biassed by the opinions of the 
world, that she was deeply mortified at being unable to send 
the gift that was expecteu of her, by the old bishop. She 
at last expressed her regret, that she had given her last 
diamond to her son, instead of adding it to the coronal of 
the Virgin of Marseilles. ** Madam," replied the nuns, " the 
use you made of the diamond, in sending it to your son, 
was perfecdy lawful, and these are times when saints them- 
selves would sell the very ornaments of the altar, to afford 
succour to the poor." * 

Mary Beatrice was much entreated to assist at the two- 
fold nuptials, of the prince de Conti and mademoiselle de 
Bourbon, and the duke de Bourbon with mademoiselle de 
Conti, by which a long feud between those illustrious houses 
would be reconciled. She excused herself, on account of 
her ill-health and great afflictions, when the princess dowager 
of Conti came in person to invite her; then the duke de 
Lauzun came from Louis XIV., to request her presence 
at Versailles on that occasion ; and she declined, for the 
same reasons she had given to madame Conti. The duke 
de Lauzun took the liberty of a tried and sincere friend, to 
urge her to accept the invitation, telling her ^< that it was ne- 
cessary that she should appear at Versailles on that occasion, 
lest the English ambassador should report her as wholly 
neglected and forgotten since the peace of Utrecht, which 
would prejudice the cause of her son in England." The 
royal widow replied, <' that he had reason on his side, but for 
her part, wasted as she was with a mortal malady, and 
crushed with sorrow, she could not think of casting a gloom 
over the joy of others, at a bridal festival, by her tears, 

' MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice, in the Archives au Royaumede France. 
' Ibid. 
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ivbich, perhaps, she might be unable to restrain ; she, there- 
fore, prayed him to make her apologies, and to represent 
her wasted form, and depressed spirits, and her utter unfit- 
ness to appear on that occasion." ^ 

Lauzun represented at Versailles the sickness and grief 
of the queen, and madame Maintenon, to whom her majesty 
wrote to beg her to make her excuses to the king of France, 
replied in a consolatory tone of kindness, expressing the 
regrets of the king and his young relatives at her absence, 
and requesting her to pray for the happiness of the bridal 
party. Madame de Maintenon added, '' that she hoped to 
come to Chaillot on the following Monday to see her 
majesty, but, in the meantime, she could not help in- 
forming her that she had learned that many of the 
English were passing over from London to Calais, on 
purpose, as it was whispered, to come to Chaillot to pay 
their respects to her majesty, and to pass on to Bar to 
see her son." This flattering news was a cordial to the 
mother of the disinherited representative of the regal line of 
Stuart, him whom his visionary partizans in England fondly 
called " the king over the water." The peace of Utrecht 
had, indeed, driven him from the French dominions, and 
limited his tide there to the simple style of the chevalier St. 
George, but that very truly would afford ready means of 
communication between him and those ardent friends who 
had sworn fealty to him in their hearts, and were ready, like 
the old cavaliers, who had fought for his grandfather and his 
uncle, to peril life and limb for his sake. He was remembered 
in England, and she, his mother, was not forgotten in the 
land of which she still called herself the queen, though four- 
and-twenty years had passed away since she had left its 
shores, on a stormy winter's night, with that son. Heaven's 
dearest but most fatal gift to her, then a sleeping infant in 
her arms. Now he had been driven from her, and for his 
sake shekept her court, in widowed loneliness, at St. Germains, 
as a centre and rallying point for his friends, and struggled 
with the sharp and deadly fnalady that was sapping her 
existence. 

Some time in the month of July, 1713, a fat English mer- 
chant, a member of the society of friends, whom the worthy 

> MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice, in the Archives au Royaumede France- 
VOL. X. L 
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sister of Chaillot, in her simplicity of heart, calls^ '^ a Trem^ 
blear or Coequere by profession," came to die convent and 
craved an audience of the widow of his late sovereign 
James II. Mary Beatrice, who was always accessible to 
the English, admitted him without any hesitation. Before, 
he entered her presence, the quaker gave his hat to a foot-* 
man, and thus discreetly avoided compromising his princi- 
ples by taking it off, or appearing to treat the fiillen queen 
with disrespect, by wearing it before her.^ As soon as he 
saw her majesty, he said to her, <' Art diou the queen of 
England ?" she answered in the affirmative. " Well then,*^ 
said he, ^* I am come to tell thee that thy son will return to 
Elngland ; I am now goin^ to Bar on purpose to tell him so.*^ 
" But how know you this?** demanded the queen. " By 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit,*' replied the quaker, 
showing her a thick pamphlet of his visions printed in 
London. " When will the event of which you tell me 
come to pass ?" inquired her majesty. The quaker would 
not commit himself by naming any precise time for the 
fulfilment of his visions, but said, '* if he had not been 
convinced of the truth of his predictions, he would never 
have put himself to the trouble and expense of a journey 
from London to Bar." The queen laughed heartily when 
she related the particulars of this interview to her friends* 
The holy sisters of Chaillot, not considering that three 
clever pinches would have transformed the quaker's broad 
brimmed beaver into the orthodox cocked hat of an abb6 
of their own church, regarded a Jacobite in drab as a 
very formidable personage ; they protested '' that he ought 
to be shut up and treated as a lunatic, and were sure he in- 
tended to make some attempt on the life of the king." i^The 
reply of Mary d'Este proved that she was better acquainted 
with the tenets of the Society of Friends, and entertained a 
favourable opinion of their practice. ^' My son has no cause 
for alarm," said she ; '^ these poor people are not wicked, they 
loved the late king very much, and they are so highly es- 
teemed in England for their probity, that they are exempted 
from the oaths which others are compelled to take. They 
never overreach others in their merchandize, and they have 
adopted for their maxim the words of our Lord, when he bids 

^ MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrioe, in the Archives au Royaume de France. 
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US be meek and lowly in heart, yet they are not baptiaed.*" 
^' In England all sorts of religions are permitted," porsued 
the queen ; *^ the late king ^said all these Taiyii^ sects had 
had one p<Mnt of n^ative union, which was to oppose the 
authority of the pope.' My lord was oonvinoed that ne ought 
not to iUi violence to the conscioice of any one on the sub- 
ject of religion; they have been persuaded in England, 
nevertheless, that his majesty had made a league with the 
king of Fnmoe to force them to adopt his religimi. Yet 
when that king drove out the Huguenots, they were given 
refuge in England, as well as in noUand, wh^e they ren- 
dered us odious, as was seen about the time of the birth of 
the king my son, when they conjured up iaise reports against 
us/' continued she, in the bitterness of her heart, imputing 
to the harmless refugees whom James had sheltered^from the 
persecutions of his more bigoted neighbour, the calumnies 
with which his nearest and dearest ties of kindred had en^ 
deavoured to stigmatize the birth of the unfortunate prince 
c^ Wales.' ** Me have they accused of things of which I 
never thought," pursued the fallen queen, '' as if I had been 
as great a deceiver as themselves — they have attributed to 
me crimes of which I am assuredly incapable— of imposing 
a spurious child, and committing perjuries; others who love 
me have imputed to me vu'tues which I do not possess^ but 
God will be my judge." 

The nuns endeavoured to soothe her by saying, ^^ they 
hoped she would see their religion flourish when her son 
returned in triumph to take possession of his throne." 
^' Should my son return," said the queen, <^ you will not see 

' Diary of Chaillot. 

* That the vidow of James II. had been given this erroneous impression 
of the protectant emigration, by the parties who persecuted and drove them 
out of France, is not wonderful, but it is pleasant to be able to record one 
noble exception, at least, among that emigration, from the charge of ingrati- 
tude to the unfortunate prince who had received, cherished, and supported 
them in their distress. 

Peter AUix, one of the most learned of tbeprotestant divines, was forced, in 
1685, to fly from the cruelty of the king of France, and retiring to the pro- 
tection of James IL, he met with the kindest reception from him. Alliz 
showed his gratitude, by writing in English, a book, in defence of Christianity, 
which he dedicated to James II., in which he warmly acknowledged his obli- 
gations to him, and gratefully thanked him for his kind behaviour to the 
distressed refugees in general. It appears that this book was published after 
the misfortunes of his benefactor, for Peter had to learn the English language 
before h^ wrote it. — Biographia Brit., from Ant. a Wood. Oxoniensis. 
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mfJtteatiKm m the tstakloAKArdiffami die mmast that 
he casdo vin he to dudd the cathofics frooi pcnecntkni* 
He viD he too onidait to waiaapL ionoratiaas.** 

3fentiaie^ tfak bdoivd object of ho- Baaenid hopes and 
feu% had heen onlered to drink the vaien of Aix-la^ 
CbapeUtf but the princes of Ccimij woidd not grant 
him paamorts. He vrotc^ a fiev dqps after, to the qoeen, 
and told her '^ he had aeen his cnthinastic qoaker liq^eman, 
who had related to him his Tisiiai^ and oooUt added, <Iam 
not piP fh am ao great a p tophet as Dmiei, hot I am as true 
aooe.'" The prince said, ''he had lai^^ modi at the ab- 
surdities of tms penon, and that it mist have qypeared 
strange to him that he did not receive any present, *^ bat," 
addedhCf '^ I am not ridi enough to have it in my power to 
make snitabk gifts; all I had to bestow on him were some me- 
dak. I do not kire either prophets or readers of hcMosoopes.'' 
This trait of soond senses the prince derived Irom his royal 
mother, whose mind revolted finom eveiything of the sort. 
The same evening after she had read her son's letter, Mary 
Beatrice said, '^ that she coald not endmre any of those mar- 
velloos things, ndther revelatioiis nor ecstasies." Madame 
3folza, on this, spoke ofan Italian lady, ^the mother of father 
Seignerv, who had lately died in the odomr of sanctity, who 
often fell into a trance in which she remained imtil she was 
roosed by the voice of her confessor," adding, '< that her 
majesty's mother, the duchess of Modena, was delighted to 
see her. ^ It is true,'* replied the queen, ** that ray late 
mother took delight in seeing marvels and mysteries, but, 
for my part, I cannot endure them, and always avoid having 
anything to do with them."' 

On the 18th of July, Elizabeth Charlotte* duchess- 
dowager of Orleans came, with her daughter, the duchess 
of Oneans, to cheer the royal recluse with a friendly visit. 
There was a great deal of kindness and good nature in Eli- 
zabeth Charlotte, notwithstanding the vulgarity of her 
person and manners. She had a sincere respect for the 
virtues and noble qualities of the widowed queen of James IL, 
and although she was so nearly related to the parliamentary 
heir of the British crown, the elector of Hanover, she ex- 
pressed a lively interest in the welfare of tlie unfortunate 

> Diary of Chaillot. ' IbiU 
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chevalier de St. George, and when speaking of him to his 
mother, always gave him the title of the king of England.* 
Both she and her daughter-in-law told the queed again how 
much affection the duke and duchess of Lorraine expressed 
for him, and how greatly they delighted in his company. 
The queen listened some time to them, before she could com*' 
mand utterance ; at last, she said» '< The duke of Lorraine 
has compassion on my son ; he has had, from his own expe^ 
rience, but too much reason to feel for those who are de** 
prived of their rank and possessions.'* 

The following animated song was composed at this period, 
and sung at the secret meetings of the convivial Jacobite 
gentry, in allusion to the friendship experienced by the son 
of Mary Beatrice, from the court of Lorraine. AH these 
poetical lyrics found their way to the convent of Chaillotf 
though we presume not to insinuate, that they were ever 
hummed by the holy sisters at the hour of recreation :— 

SONG. (Tuue, *< Over the hills and far ava'.") 

** Bring in the bowl, 111 toast yoa a health. 
To one that has neither land nor wealth 
The bonniest lad that e*er you saw, 
Is orer the hills and far awa. 
Over the hills and over the dales, 
No lasting peace till he prevails ; 
Pull up, my lads, with a loud huxza, 
A health to him that's far awa. 

By France, by Rome, likewise by Spain, 
By all forsook but duke Lorraine ; 
The next remove appears most plain. 
Will be to bring him back again. 
The bonniest lad that e*er you saw, 
Is over the hills and fiur i 



He knew no harm, he knew no guilt. 
No laws had broke, no blood had spilt, 
If rogues his father did betray. 
What's that to him that's far away ? 
Over the hills and far awa — 
Beyond these hills and far awa, 
The wind may change and fairly blaw. 
And blow him back that's blown awa," ' 



1 Quoted by Sir Henry Ellis, from the Harleian Miscellany. The air of 
tbis song is very spirited, and, together with other gems of inedtted Jatoobit0 
minstrelsy, will shortly be published, arranged, with the original melodies, 
for the voice, with an accompaniment for the pianoforte, by Miss Charlotte 
Maxwell, of Monreith. 
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tke ^=iKtJDsi£e caeiuer & Sl Geor|ec, dnoeicd her to 
f— 5 a ps^s. w^ics: =^^^^ ocberrae ksie been spared. 

3brT BeiUJCK ffcoerivd s> isacr tecis. cue day dmiiig 
her abode at CcafliaC, dnt she «as greadj firt^oed, and 
sad she vocjd see no eat cfae ; bat, ai ax o'dock in die 
6e TorcT arrrivL As he was dK prime 
€rFnn»»hew»:€irciMne,adniittnL The in- 




, stnctiTpfivate; <xi ukia^ Lis kave cf die royal 
said, <^ Her Tircaes were admirdble, but hermis- 



weie TOT sreat. The kni^ her son, might be re- 
stored, but it vookf not be yet.' 

At sapper, theqoeen. vfaicn vas nnasaal, was flashed 
and apifiUed ; the nans took the iibcrtr of sayii^ to her, 
they fared M. de Tony had brnn^ her bod' news. ^ It 
is nothing more dian 1 aireadr knew,"* re|died the queen. 
<* God be biesBcd for all : his' bol j will be done." She 
ate litde at sapper, and went to ptajers without saying 
what afljirlfd her. She bad a restless mj^ht, and the 
next day she was Tcty modi depr esse d. They pressed 
her to take her chocdate, and at last, to silence the 
importunities of her ladies^ she did. The same morning, 
die received a l^ter firom Mr. Diooonson, the treasurer 
of her household, to show her that he could not send 
her any money. This seemed to augment her trouble; 
however, she performed all her devotional exercises as usual, 
but was so weak and exhausted, that die could not descend 
the stairs without extreme diflfeulty. The nuns entreated 
her to declare the cause cf her afiBiction. She confessed 
that she had not been able to sleep. ^ Madame," said they, 
'* it must be something that ycur miyesty has heard fix>m 
monneur de Torcy, which has distnessed you so much* 
The heart of that minister must be very hard and pitiless." 
'< It is no £inlt of M. de Torcy," replied the queen ; << he 
has a very good heart, and has always treated us weU." * 

The next day, in the evening, at the recreation, she re- 
vealed the cause of her vexation to the community; when she 
sent the London gazette to her confessor, she said, *^ That she 
had seen in it, that both houses of parliament had united in 

1 Diary oi Chflfllot, Arebiircf fto Roynime de Fraoee. 
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^demanding of the princess of Denmark Iqueen Anne] 'not 
to permit the pretender' — ^it is thus," said Mary Beatrice, 
*^they call the king — Uo be so near their shores;' and the 
princess had replied, ' that she had already sent a remon- 
strance to the Quke of Lorraine, and would again, which 
might perhaps induce him to send him out of his domi- 
nions, bat it was out of her power to force him to do so, as 
he was too ^Eir from the sea to fear the fleets of England."' 
It was insinuated, that the duke of Lorraine would not 
have dared to receive the prince, without the consent of 
Anne, and that he was waiting there to take advantage of a 
change of popular feeling. '* We are," continued the exiled 
^ueen, << in the hands of God, why then should we be 
cast down ? I confess that this news disturbed me very 
much yesterday, so much so, that I did not wish to speu 
on the subject ; I said to myself, why should I afllict these 
poor girls, who are about me ? I ought to keep my trouble 
to myself, but seeing the news has been made public, I can 
no longer hide it."* 

Phrenologists would say, after looking at the contour of 
this queen's lofty and somewhat elongated head, that the 
organs of caution and secretiveness were wholly absent. 
Her conduct through life, proves that she was deficient in 
those faculties. She told everything that befel her. She 
might have said with the Psalmist, <' I kept silence, but it 
iras pain and weariness to me ; at last the fire kindled, and 
I spake." 

It was generally at the hour of the evening recreation, 
when the rigid rule of conventual discipline was relaxed, 
4ind the sisters of Chaillot wei^ permitted to converse or 
listen to discourse not strictly confined to religious subjects, 
that their royal guest gave vent to her feelings by discussing 
with the sympathizing circle, her hopes and fears on the 
subject of her son, or adverted to the trials of her past life, 
and the consolation she derived jfrom religion, with impas- 
sioned eloquence. The promises of God in the Psalms, 
that he would protect the widow and the orphan, were fre- 
quently mentioned by her. 

One day the duke of Berwick came to visit her, and 
bring her English news. In the evening, she told the com- 

> Diary of Chaillot, Arehirei au Koyaume de Franee. 
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BumitTy ^ tfcwr ^yff ili ^T^!— ^ of pK&aiiient had moved an 
addreB to qonsi 4niw»^ dnf she ^umld write to die aDies 
mst ta sofir die pretender to be aa near to Engjbud. In 
die eoone of die jfeK^tgr an aid gyimifffnaii of eighty jeaxs 
ddy a member of dtehnoaeof ciM iiin pii a» e3BJahned» ^Take 
care of what wt do z I was a v uui i g mm in die tune when 
CnMBweil^ in'iike ma i wrnfj at^ed die nagbbouring stales to 
drive xtnew ham whom diev dien only called Charles Sknart*' 
This bold hmt «[SEae & tarn id tfaetnneof dieddbaie^ wbich 
tkem beeaiDe saAaead'^ *»^^— jwrf^ and it «2B fcnnd diatt 
« die preflHH&sr/»dieT called beraon^ had a ^ann^ partjr 
tosp^ivhmewa mdiatbaneJ^ The nans told diur 
nmi fi«Bdy '^ tkit dier hoped the ^aod news wodbd rea^ 
'^ idi[^ha'9Bnbeixe he kcKddT die cniBKiiMrtt> deprive 
I of his idfoge vtd^ tbe dofce of LoecaflKw'* ^Mysoa 
otcamlj ■med by dfee» aort of thon^'^ lepfied Mary 
Beatrice; ^ he cares httie afaoHl the igitatHn that is csDtit^ 
against luBi.* Theprnice was notqpibe ao sfeokal in this 
remct. His valet (fe chandbr^ St. ftnl» vho had been 
Jefaqfedonhkjonraey, hiu a gla himtlieinteBynceoftte 
vole of the Britidi parfiuaent on St Janets day. He 
wrote to bis naytfaer, « that lie had received a fine bouquet, 
but tfarooijli God's grace he had not been much disturbed 
by it."* Mary Beatrice wrote to him in reply, ^that he 
had one sob|ect oT oonaolation, that the Lord had dealt 
with bim as with those he loved, far such had their trials in 
this life.''* 

A little variation in the monotony of die oonvoat was 
caused by the arrival of an artist named Gobert, with a 
portniit of the chevalier de St. GeorjFe, whidi he had been 
painting for the queen at Bar. Her majesty was much 
pleased with it, but her ladies and the nuns did not think 
It quite handsome enough to be considered a successful 
likeness. 

The chevalier de St. George had frequendy asked his 
mother to give him her portrait in her widow's dress, and 
hitherto in vain. A spice of feminine weakness lingered in 
her heart; aware how strangely changed she was by time, 
sickness, and sorrow, since the days when Lely painted 
York's lovely duchessi among the dark-eyed beauties of 

MS. MomorUlt of Mtry of Modena. * Ibid. 
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Charles II.'s courts, she refused to allow her likeness to 
be taken in the decline of life. She playfully explained her 
reluctance to sit again, by saying, ** that cardinal Bellarmin 
had refused his portrait to his friends, because an old man 
was too ugly for a picture."^ But when her son wrote to 
her from Bar to repeat his request, she said, *' she could not 
refuse him anything that might be a solace to him during 
their separation, and as it would be more convenient for her 
to have it done at Chaillot, than at St. Germains, she would 
send for Gobert, the same artist who had painted his 
portrait, and sit to him." The abbess and nuns then 
joined in petitioning her to allow a copy to be made for 
them, but on this she at first put a decidea negative. Gobert 
came the next day to begin the picture, but it was not 
without great diflSculty that she could be persuaded even 
then to let him take the outline of her head and the dimen- 
sions, for that which was to be placed in the tribune with 
those of fier daughter and her son. At last she said, << she 
would be paintea in the character and costume of that royal 
British saint, the empress Helena, showing the cross, and 
that she would have her son painted as Edward the Con- 
fessor," drawing in her own mind a flattering inference for 
her son, from the resemblance between his present lot and 
the early history of that once expatriated prince of the elder 
royal line of England, and fonaly imagining that the che« 
valier would, one day, be called like him, to the throne of 
Alfred. Mary Beatrice said, <' the late princess her daughter 
should also bie painted as a royal English saint;" a blank is 
left in the M& for the name, but in all probability, Mar- 

SLret Atheling, queen of Scodand, was the person intended, 
er son wrote to beg her to let him have two copies of her 
portrait, one for the duke and duchess of Lorraine, and 
another for the princess of Vaudemonte, who had been very 
kind to him, lie called the princess of Vaudemonte *' an 
amiable saint,'' and said ** that his greatest comfort was talk- 
ing with her of his mother and the late princess, his sister.^' 
Mary Beatrice was very perverse about her portrait — 
childishly so; for she ought not to have hesitated for a 
moment to oblige the friends who had given that asylum to 
her son, which the kings of France and Spain were unable 

' MS. Memoriak of Mary of Modena. 
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to bestow. Sach) however, are the weaknesses of human 
vanity. She wrote to her son, '' that she had already re- 
fused her portrait to the community of Chailiot, and what 
she denied to them, she would not grant to others;" to 
which the chevalier replied, ^< that he thought it was very 
hard for her to deny such a trifle to the good nuns, and 
that she ought to oblige them, and his friends at the court 
of Lorraine as well." ^ She Uien reluctandy conceded the 
point. 

When the painter came the next time, the queen was at 
her toilette, and, before she was ready to take her sitting, 
the duchess of Orleans came to pay her a visit, and, being 
admitted, remained with her till dinner time. She told her 
majesty, *< that she thought her looking ill — ^much altered 
for the worse in appearance." This remai'k did not decrease 
the poor queen's reluctance to go through the business of 
sitting for her portrait. She took her dinner at half-past 
one, and appeared much fatigued and out of spirits, sayine 
**she was very sorry she had consented to have her portrait 
taken," yet when she fouud Gobert was waiting, her natural 
kindness of heart caused her to receive him very graciously; 
she allowed him to place her in her fauteuil in the proper 
attitude, and gave him a long silting. In the evening, her 
majesty, with three of her ladies, went to take the air in the 
Bois de Boulogne. They all set off in the queen's coach, bat 
the royal owner left lady Middleton and lady Sophia Bulke^ 
ley in possession of that vehicle, while she walked on with 
Madame Molza, and they took a solitary ramble for three 
hours in the forest glades leather. She returned refreshed, 
and in better spirits, from this little excursion.' 

On another occasion, when Mary Beatrice and her ladies 
had been taking an incognito walk in the Bois de Boulogne, 
when they came to the ferry, her majesty had a great wish to 
cross the river in the ferry-boat, but, her ladies oeing afraid, 
they all crossed the Pont Royal, and returned through the 
Fauxbourg of St. Germains. There the queen betrayed 
her incognito by saluting the touriere of the convent of the 
Visitation in that quarter, who, although she was on foot, 
could not help reo^nising her, even if her coach had not 
been following, her person being well known to all the 

' MS. Memorialt of Mary d Modraa. ' Ibid. 
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reUgieuses of Paris. Mary Beatrice^ on her return to 
Chaillot, was very merry, and related all the little adven- 
tures of her walk to the community. Her majesty walked 
as far as Longchamps, on one of these incognito expedi- 
tions, and visited, by way of recreation, a religious house 
there. The abbess offered her a collation which she de- 
clined, but partook of some maccaroons and fruit, which 
were handea about in baskets. Mary Beatrice attended 
the vespers in their chapel, and was so much delighted with 
the beautiful singing, led by the abbess, whose voice was 
one of the finest in France, that she remained for the last 
ev^iing services, which made her and her ladies so late in 
their return, that the gates of St. Marie de Chaillot were 
closed for the night, and the royal devotee and her noble 
attendants might have had some trouble in gaining admit- 
tance, if p^re Gaillar had not, by a lucky chance, passed 
and found them waiting outside.' 

The poor queen being without money at this time, in con- 
sequence of tne unprincipled delays on the part of Desmarets, 
in the payment of her pension, was greatly troubled to 
meet the trifling current expenses even of her present 
economical way of life. Her coach and horses caused her 
some uneasiness, for the person at whose mews she had been 
accnstomed to keep them, sent word ^^ that he could not 
engage for their safety; every one was starving in the 
suburbs of Paris, and he was afraid they would be stolen, 
from his place." The coachman told her majesty, '^ he 
thought it would be desirable to keep the ooach, at any 
rate, in the convent court, where it would be locked up 
within double doors;" but this also involved a difficulty, finr 
there was no covered place to put it under, and, if exposed 
to the weather, it would soon fall to pieces." These petty 
cares of every day occurrence, about matters to which the 
attention of persons of royal birth is never directed, were 
very harassing to her — more so, perhaps, on the aggregate^ 
than the great reverse of fortune which had claused thenu 
^ There were times, Mary Beatrice would say," when she felt 
so cast down, that the weight of a straw, in addition to her 
other troubles, appeared a burden, ^ and she dreaded every 
thing." 

1 Diary of a Nun of Chaillot. 
* Diary of Chaillot in the Archives au Royaitme de France. 
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Our Chaillot diary records, diat, oq die 6di of August, 
a procestant gendeman, whose name;, from die way it is 
written there, it is impossible to decqiber, came to take 
leave of the queen, before be retnmed to England, having 
obtained the leave of her son, whom he calkd his royid 
master, so to do. He was one of the St. Germains pro- 
teslants, who had attended that prince to Lorraine, and he 
told the queen, that he and all of his rdigion had been per- 
fecdy satisfied with the liberali^ of their treatment. The 
chevalier had taken a protestant chaplain, a regular minister 
of the church of England, with him, far the sake of his fol- 
lowers of the refcmned religion, the earl of Middleton being 
the only Roman catholic in his retinue.* 

On the 12th of August, Maiy Beatrice dined eariy, that 
she ink;ht.give Gobert the final sitting for her portrait; 
she^ told him that he was, on no aoootmt to make any copies 
of it, which he confessed that many persons had been de- 
sirotts of obtaining of him.' 

The princess de Conde, who always treated Maiy Bea- 
trice with scrupulous attention, came to vbit her in the 
convent that attemoon, and told her, << that she had sent 
a gratleman to Bar purposely to announce the recent 
marriages of her children to her majes^s son ; but lord 
Middleton had warned her envoy, that he must not address 
him by the title of majesty, as his incognito was very strict ; 
and this had disconcerted the gentleman so much, that he 
did not know what to say. However, the prince had soon 

Ct him at his ease, by the frankness of his reception, and 
i made him sit down to dinner with him.** <* It is thus," 
sighed the widow of James H., " that we have to pJay the 
parts of the kings and queens of comedy, or rather, I should 
sigrt of tragedy.*'' 

The j^rincess of Conde intreated her majesty to come and 
9ae her in her newly-built palace, the Petit Luxembourg^ 
vrhich she had fitted up with extraordinary taste and mag- 
nificence. The queen's ladies, who were, of course, eager 
1^) €Si:ajp€ for one day of pleasure from the weary mono- 
*he life they had led at Chaillot, prevailed on 
1 mistress to accept the princess's invitation; 
Uowing Wednesday, being the day appointed, 

pfChailloL 'Ibid. 'Ibid. 
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Mary Beatrice went, for the iirst time since the death 
of her daughter, to Paris in her old state coach, with 
the arms and royal liveries of a queen of England.^ 
She and her ladies set out from Chaillot at thre^ 
o'clock, escorted by count Molza, who appeal's to have 
performed the duties of vice-chamberlain since the death of 
old Robert Strickland. When her majesty arrived at the 
Petit Luxembourg, mademoiselle de Clermont, the eldest 
daughter of Conde, came to receive and welcome her as 
she descended from her coach, and conducted her into the 
apartment of madame La Princesse,' who was oh her bed. 
Mary Beatrice begged her not to disturb herself by rising 
on her account ; out the princess insisted on doing the 
honours of her palace to her illustrious guest. The princess's 
chamber being in the highest suite of apartments, she re-^ 
quested her majesty to avoid the fatigue of going down so 
many staii-s, by descending in her machine — a light fa,uteuil, 
which, by means of a pulley and cord, would lower her, in 
the course of a few minutes, from the top of the house into 
the garden. Mary Beatrice seated herself in this machine^ 
and took the cordon in her hand, as directed ; but she after- 
wards acknowledged to her ladies, that she felt a slight de- 
gree of trepidation when she found herself suspended so many 
feet from the ground. However, she performed her descent 
safely, and was immediately ushered into the gorgeous chapel, 
paved with mosaics, and the walls and roof embellished with 
gold, crystal, and precious stones, besides the most precious 
works of art, interspersed with large mirrors that reflected 
and multiplied the glittering show in all directions. Mary 
Beatrice said, *' that it would take a full week before she 
should be able to divert her attention from such a variety of 
attractive objects sufficiently to compose her mind to prayer.*^ 
An observation characteristic of the wisdom of a devout 
Christian, who knew how far a wandering eye might lead the 
soul from God. When the chapel had been duly admired, 

' Diary of Chaillot. 
' Madame la Frincesse was the title of the consorts of the princes of Cond6« 
The Petit Luxembourg is a palace or hotel situated in the Rue de Vau 
girard, and is contiguous to the palace of the Luxembourg, and built at the 
same era by Cardinal de Richelieu, who gave it to his niece, the duchess 
d'Aquillon, from whom it descended to Henri- Jules of Bourbon Conde. It 
was mhabited by theprinces of Bourbon Conde during the last century, when it 
was occasionally called the Btetit Bourbon .^-Delaure's Paris, vol. iii. pp. 9, 10. 
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the tupo-b suite of state apartments that looked upon the 
gardens cS the royal Luxemboorg were exhilnted. Every* 
thing was arranged with equal taste and magnifioenoe ; and 
though the fallen queen of England felt, perLms, that there 
was a degree <tf ostentation in the manner in which madame 
La Princesse displayed her wealth and grandeur, she pnused 
ererything, and appeared to take much pleasure in ex- 
amining me paintings, sculpture, and artides otvertUj with 
which she was surrounded. She and her ladies were greatly 
charmed with the hangii^ of one of the state beds, oma^- 
mented with festoons and bouquets of the most delicate 
flowers of cut paper, the work of nuns, which the princess 
herself had arranged on white satin, with gold fringes. 

When her majesty rose to take her leave, she said, << she 
could not allow madame La Princesse to take the trouble of 
attending her to her carriage. It would be quite sufficient if 
mademoiselle de Clermont accompanied her," and was about 
to go down with that young lady ; but the princess of Conde, 
seating herself in her machine, as she called the chai$e 
volanie, was at the foot of the stairs first, and stood in readi- 
ness to pay the ceremonial marks of respect due to the royal 
guest at her departure. 

From this abode of luxury, Mary Beatrice and her ladies 
proceeded to a very difierent place, the great Ursnline Con- 
vent in the Fauxbour^ de St. Jacques, where she saw two of 
her young English ladies. Miss Stafford and Miss Louisa 
Plowden, the youngest sister of king James's little pet, Mary 
Plowden. '' The queen,'' says ourChaillot diary, <' had pity 
on La petite Louuon — ^for so they called the youngest Plow- 
den — ^who, not seeing her mother in her majesty's train, 
began to weep. Miss Stafford was unhappy, because she had 
been removed from the English Benedictines, where the 
rule was less ri^d than in this French house.'^^ 

Mary Beatrice next visited the English Benedictine 
monastery of St. Jacques. As she was expected, all the 
world had collected to get a sight of *^ la pauvre Heine 
d^Angleterre ;" so that when she alighted from her coach, 
count Molza, who hod the honour to give her the hand, 
could not get her through the throng. The abbot and his 
brethren stood at the gates to receive her ; but such was 

1 MS, Diary of ChaiHou 
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the pressure and excitement of the crowd, that two of the 
eedesiasticsy who were endeavouring to assist her majesty, 
found themselves increasing her distress, by stepping on the 
train of her long black mantle, so that she could neither 
advance nor recede, and was in some danger of sufibcation* 
At last, through the assistance of the officer of the guard, a 
passage was forced for her and her ladies. She attended 
the evening service, in one of the chapels, and afterwards 
took her tea in the great chamber of assembly, which 
was full of privileged spectators, and finished with visit- 
ing another nunnery in that quarter, having again to 
encounter fresh crowds of eager gazers in passing to her 
coach. Mary Beatrice returned to Chaillot at eight in the 
evening, much fatigued.' 

A general reconciliation had taken place, at the time of 
the inter-marriages between the Conde, Bourbon and Conti 
&milies, among all parties engaged in the late feuds, except 
the duke de Lauzun, who positively refused to go to a grand 
entertainment of re-union given by one of the dowager 
princesses, on this occasion, at Passy. Mary Beatrice bemg 
the only person in the world who had any influence over 
his stormy temper, endeavoured to persuade him to go. He 
replied, with some warmth, *' that he would not," and men-- 
tioned several causes of offence which justified him, he 
thought, in keeping up the quarrel. << You mean to say 
that you will not oblige me," observed the queen. <' Not 
oblige you, madam !" exclaimed Lauzun, vehemently : ''you 
know very well, that if you were to tell me to walk up to the 
mouth of a cannon when it was going to fire, I would do it." 
" I am not likely to put you to such a test," said her ma- 
jesty, gravely ; ^* I only ask you to dine with our friends at 
Passy." She carried her point.' 

Early in August, Mary Beatrice received a letter from 
her absent son, telling her ^' that he had received the precious 
gift she had sent him, of the ring, set with the diamond of her 
espousals, and the hair of the princess his sister," which, he 
said, ** he should keep as long as he lived." He added, and 
that troubled his anxious mother, " that he had been 
ordered by his physicians to the waters of Plombieres for 

1 MS. Diary of Chaillot. 
' MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice, Archives au Royaume de France* 
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his health, but he could not undertake the journey without 
20,000 Hvres."* '* I know not how I am to come by them," 
observed Mary Beatrice to the nuns when she was reading 
her son's letter for their edification ; *< I have written to 
Mr. Dicconson about it, not knowing what else to do. God 
will, perhaps, provide 1" 

The royal widow was certainl v right to place her trust in 
Providence, and not in her luckless treasurer and his ex<^ 
hausted funds. It is impossible not to compassionate the 
case of this poor Mr. Dicconson, who was called upon by 
«very one for money, from the queen and her son, to their 
famishing followers. So far from obtaining any supply from 
St. Germains. her majesty received a heart-rending lettei* 
from her old almoner, p^re Ronchi,' describing the aestitu«> 
tion of every one there, especially the poor Irish, "many of 
whom," he said, ^^ must perish for want of food, not having 
had a sous amongst them for the last two monUis." Mary 
Beatrice, who was much in the same case, as regarded ready 
money, was penetrated with grief at being unable to 
assist them. ^* For myself," said she, *< I have some remains 
of credit to procure the necessaries of life, but these poor 
people have not." She appeared very sad, and her only 
comfort was that a great many of her followers were begin- 
ning to take advantage of the peace to steal back to England* 
She told the community of Chaillot, ^' that of 20,000 persons^ 
of whom the emigration at first consisted, not more than 
6000 able-bodied men were left. That a great many had 
perished in the French armies; but the mauitenance of 
their widows and children had fallen upon her;" this had 
been provided out of her French pension. *< How often," 
^id the unfortunate queen, *' have I bewailed with bitter 
tears the life I led in England." Her ladies, knowing how 

' The cheiralier St. George xru self-denying and moderate in his personal 
expenses from a child. He bad been allowed 8000 livres (about three hundred 
and twenty pounds) a-year during his minority for pocket-money, and little 
pleasures in which all young persons of rank indulged, but this money he 
idways gave away in alms. His expenses while at the court of Lorraine 
jmiounted to 80,000 livres a-year, for he was compelled to maintain some sort 
of state, and to be liberal in his fees to the officials there, where he was on 
a precarious footing ; it was his only city of refuge, so completely had the treaty 
of Utrecht excluded him from all the other courts in Europe. 

' F^re Ronchi had been in her service ever since she was duchess of York, 
being the same ecclesiastic who escaped from the wreck of the Gloucester by 
clinging to a plank. 
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irreproachable her conduct had always been from her youth 
upwards, told her that she could have no cause for repent^ 
ance. " Yes, indeed," she said, " I have, considering how 
little good I did when I had much in my power, especially 
in the way of charity. I see now, that many things which 
I then fancied necessary I might well have done without, 
and then I should have had more to bestow on others. It 
give now, in my adversity and poverty, double the sum in 
alms annually that I did when I had the revenues of a 
queen-consort of England." Infinitely precious, doubtless, 
in the sight of God were the self-sacrifices wHich enabled 
the fallen queen to minister to the wants of the numerous 
claimants of her bounty at St. Germains. It was literally 
in her case the division of the widow's mite, among those: 
whose necessities she saw were greater than her own.* 

The object of p^re Ronchi's pathetic representations was 
to induce Mary Beatrice to make a personal appeal to Louis 
XIV. on the subject of the unpunctual payment of her pen- 
sion. No persuasions could prevail on ner to do this on her 
own account, or even that of her son, her pride and delicacy 
of mind alike revolting from assuming the tone of an impor- 
tunate beggar. Her ladies, her counsellors, her ecclesiastics, 
the sisters of Chaillot, all united in urging her to make the 
effort, telling her, ^< that the elector of Bavaria had made no 
scruple of complaining to his majesty of the inconvenience 
he had suffered from the procrastination of the officers of 
the exchequer, in disbursing his pension, and that it had been 
paid regularly ever since.'' " But," said Mary Beatrice, ** I 
shall never have the courage to do it." ^* All in St. Ger- 
mains will die of hunger, m the meantime, if your majesty 
does not," was the reply. Greatly agitated, she retired to 
her closet, threw herself on her knees, and prayed long and 
earnestly for spiritual succour and strength.' She was going 
that day, August 26th, to Marli, to see Louis XIV. and 
madame de Maintenon, before they went to Fontainebleau 
for the rest of the autumn. Madame de Maintenon had 
written to the exiled queen from a sick bed, requesting her to 
come and see her at Marli, for she was suffering very much* 
from inflammation in the face, had been bled, and dreaded 
the approaching removal to Fontainebleau, and all the courtly 

1 Diary of ChaiUot/ 'Ibid. 
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fatigues that awaited her there. *^ The jroung prinoettes,^ 
she said» alluding to the brides of Bourbon and Conde^ 
**were charmed with the anticipation of their visit, but at 
her time of life people felt differently." 

Mary Beatrice appeared much concerned when she read 
this letter, for she knew the writer was turned of ek^hty ; 
she said, <^ madame de Maintenon had been a true friend 
to her, and she knew not what she should do if she were to 
lose her ;" adding, *' that she had reckoned on her good offices 
in speaking to the king for her." The day was intensely 
hot, and she was herself far from well ; and as the hour for 
lier journey approached, she became more and more 
restless and agitated. However, she composed herself by 
attending vespers; and after these were over, set off^ 
attended only by Lady Sophia Bulkeley. She arrived at 
Marli at five o'clock, and found madame de Maintenon in 
bed, and very feeble. While they were conversing t^ i. tSte, 
the king entered the chamber unattended. Mary Beatrice, 
who had not seen him for several months, was struck with 
the alteration in his appearance, for he was much broken. 
B«gardless of the ceremonial restraints pertaining to her 
titular rank as a queen, she obeyed the kindly impulse of 
her benevolence by hastening to draw a fauteuil for him 
with her own hand, and, perceiving it was not high enough, 
she brought another cushion to raise it, saying at the same 
time^ *^ Sire, I know you are incommoded by sitting so 
low.'' Louis, once the soul of gallantry, now a feeble, in- 
firm old man, tottering on the verge of the grave, but still 
the most scrupulously regardful of all the courtesies due to 
ladies of every degree, made a thousand apologies for the 
trouble her majesty had given herself on his account. 
*' However, madam," said he, " you were so brisk in your 
movements, you took me by surprise ; they told me you 
were dying."' Mary Beatrice smiled, but had not the 
courage to avail herself of this opportunity of telling her 
adopted father that her sufferings had been more of the 
mind than the body, then declaring the cause, and ap- 
pealing to his compassion. She said afterwards, ^' that she 
talked of subjects the most indifferent in the world, while 
her heart was ready to burst, not daring to give vent to her 
feelings." 

1 DlarjofChsaiot 
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When the king went to take his evening walk, or 
rather, to show himself, as usual, on the promenade, Mary 
Beatrice told madame de Maintenon '^ that she had a 
great desire to speak to the king on the subject of her pen- 
sion, as eight months had passed since she had received 
any portion of it, and that in consequence, every one at 
St. Germains was dying of hunger — that she came partly 
to represent this to his majesty, but her courage had failed 
her, though her heai't was pierced with angubh at the 
sufferings of so many people whom she knew so well/' 
Madame de Maintenon appeared touched by this dis- 
course, and said ^< she would not fail to mention it to the 
king, who would be much concerned." She added, '^ that 
she was, however, surprised to hear it, as she had been told 
that her majesty had been paid the sum of 50,000 livres 
the last time she came." <* It is true," replied the queen, 
*^ but that 50,000 was the arrear of a previous seven months' 
delay, and was, of course, all anticipated."' The payment 
she now requested had been due for two months when the 
last instalment was disbursed, and she ought to have 
received it then, but it was too painful to her to press for 
it* ^ It is well known,'' continued she, sighing, '* that I 
should not ask for it now, were it not for those poor Irish. 
How much do you think was reserved for my use of that 
last 50,000 livres? Less than a thousand crowns, to put in 
my privy purse for necessary expenses. Of that sura, the 
larger half went to the relief of urgent cases of distress."* 
When the poor queen had thus unburdened her mind, 
she went to make her round of visits to the princes and 
princesses. As she was passing through the salon where 
the great ladies had assembled to make their compliments 
to her. Lady Sophia Bulkeley told her that madame de 
Beauvilliers and madame de Remiremont were following 
her. Her majesty, who had not observed them in the noble 
circle, immediately turned back to speak to them, with 
every mark of respect, and gave them her hand to kiss. 
She would not, however, appear as if she were assuming 
the state of a queen of France holding a court, by sitting 
down, but stood while she conversed with the ladies, who 
expressed themselves charmed with her politeness to them, 

> Diary of Chaillot. ' Ibid. 
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one and all, and the graciousness of her deportment. 
When she visited the princesses, she made a point of 
speaking courteously to their ladies, so that she left an 
agreeable impression every where she went.' 

" The queen," says our Chaillot chronicler, " did not . 
return here till near ten o'clock. As she had said she 
would be here at nine: lady Middleton and madame 
Molza were waiting with us at the gate.' They were 
very uneasy, because they feared that the queen, who 
was not well when she went away, had been taken ill 
at Marli. It wanted about a quarter to ten when her 
majesty arrived. She made great apologies for being 
so late, and begged that the sisters who waited on her 
would go to bed, but they entreated to be permitted to 
remain. She would not herself go to bed till she had 
attended prayers in the tribune, before she performed her 
private devotions in her own apartments. Lady Sophia 
Bulkeley was well pleased with this visit. She said, *' that 
all the ladies at the French court had been charmed with 
her majesty ; that they had talked of her at supper, and 
declared * that no lady in France since the queen-mother, 
Anne of Austria, had afforded so perfect a model of dignity 
and politeness.* ^ * Thus, we see, that in the midst of all 
her trials and poverty, Mary Beatrice had the singular 
good luck of maintaining, in that fastidious and fickle court, 
the favourable impression she had made at her first ap- 
pearance there, in 1689, when Louis XIV. had said of her, 
** See what a queen ought to be I *' * 

The French ladies had told lady Sophia Bulkeley that 
they were always charmed with the queen of England's 
visits to Fontainebleau. Her ladyship would have repeated 
more of the agreeable things that had been said of her 
royal mistress to the nuns, but Mary Beatrice, who always 
discouraged everything like flattery, interrupted her by 
saying, gravely, " The ladies here have much kind-- 
ness for me, which was not the case in England, truth to^ 

> Inedited MSS. in the Archives au Royaume de France. 
^ This expression shows that the author of the Diary of Chaillot and • 
Memorials of Mary Beatrice must have been either the portress or the 
tourriere of the convent, or one of the lay sisters, as the rule would not have 
permitted the other nuns to have been at the gate. 

* Diary of Chaillot. * Madame de Sevigne. 
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tell; but I have lived since then to become wiser by my 
misfortunes." At the evening recreation^ she said to the 
nuns, '' Can you believe that I have returned, without having 
ventured to speak to the king on my business ; but I hope 
what I have done will be the same as if I had, as I have 
spoken to Madame de Maintenon." The mind of the 
fallen queen misgave her that she had committed herself, 
and she cried, *^ But what shall I do if she should fail me? 
all would be lost then ! But I am wrong,'' continued she, 
correcting herself; "my God, it is in Thee only that I 
should put my trust ; Thou art my stay." ' 

So pressing was the want of money, that Mary Beatrice 
was reduced to the painful necessity of taking up a sum to 
relieve the direful pressure of distress, at this crisis. She 
found a merchant willing to accommodate her with a loan 
for three months, on tne security of her French pension. 
'* It was a painful duty," she said ; '* but if she waited till 
she touchea what had been so long due to her, two-thirds of 
St. Germains would have perished." ' She was also very 
anxious about her son's health, and determined to supply 
him with the means of going to the waters of Plombieres, 
at any sacrifice. 

One little expense which Mary Beatrice indulged herself 
in, out of this loan, was to give a day of pleasure to some 
lowly individuals in her household, to whom so long a sojourn 
in a convent had probably been weary work. Our Chaillot 
diary records, "that on Tuesday, August 29th, the queen 
hired a coach for the filles de chambres of her ladies to go 
to Paris, to see a young person, of their own degree, take 
the novitiate habit of a soeur-domestique, at the Ursuline 
convent, and in the afternoon to see the JPetit Luxembourg. 
The girls came back in raptures, for the princess de Conde 
hearing that they were in the family of the queen of Eng- 
land, had, out of respect to their royal mistress, ordered all 
the grand apartments to be thrown open to them, and even 
that they should be introduced into her own private apart- 
ment, where she was playing cards." 

The day Mary Beatrice was at Marli, she had called on 
the due de Berri, the grandson of Louis XIV., as etiquette 
required, but he* was not at home. On the morrow, he sent 

' Diary of Chaillot, MSS. in the Archives au Royaume de France. ' Ibxf' 
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a gentleman of his household to make his oompliments to 
her majesty^ and to express <* his regret that he was absent, 
hunting in the plains of St. Denis, when she did him the 
honour of calling, but that he should take an early oppor- 
tunity of returning her visit.'' The queen, who had no wish 
for his company, told the equerry, '< that she thanked his 
royal highness for his polite attention, which she considered 
all the same as if he had put himself to the trouble of 
coming." ' 

This, her majesty told the abbess she had said, in the 
hope of being excused from his visit, as he was a prince for 
whose character she had no esteem ; *' nevertheless," added 
she, " you will see that he will come." The following day his 
royal highness made his appearance at the customary hour 
for formal cails — four o'clock. He came in state, and as he 
was the next in succession to the throne of France, after the 
infant dauphin, etiquette required that the abbess of Chaillot 
should pay him the respect of going with some of the com- 
munity to receive him at the grate. She only took five or 
six of the sisters — doubtless, the elders of the house — and her 
reception was not the most courteous in the world, for she 
begged him not to bring any of his followers into her house. 
His royal highness appeared a little surprised, and ex- 
plained that his visit was to the queen of England, and 
not to her reverence; however, the holy mother was 
resolute not to admit any of his train. He was, therefore, 
compelled to tell the chevalier du Roye and three other 
nobles of high rank, who were with him, that they could 
not enter ; at which they were much offended.' The queen 
received him in the apartments belonging to the princess 
dowager of Conde, which were on the ground floor, '^ to 
spare him the trouble," as she politely observed, ^< of going 
up stairs," but doubtless in the hope of being rid of his com- 
pany the sooner. However, he seated himself by her on the 
canap^, and appeared in no hurry to depart. While he was 
conversing with the queen, the duchess of Perth, wondering 
what had become of the lords of his retinue, went to inquire, 
and found them very malcontent, in consequence of the 
slight that had been put upon them ; attributing their ex- 
clusion to the pride or over-nicety of the queen oi England* 

1 Diuyof ChaaJot. * Ibid. 
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Lady Perth returned, and told her roy^l mistress in En^ 
lish, of this mtsnnderstanding* Her majesty, who had never 
thought of such a thing, was much vexed, and when the 
duke of Bern begged that she would permit lys gentlemen 
to enter, she said, ** Sir^ it is not for me to give that order ; 
the power rests with you, and I beseech you to use it." 
The gentlemen were then admitted, bat chose to mark 
their displeasure by remaining with the princess de Cond^, 
instead of entering her majesty's presence* *' I am sure^** 
said Mary Beatrice, ** it was no fiiult of mine/' She was 
greatly annoyed at the circumstance, trivial as it really was, 
but she felt the insecurity of her position in that courti and 
beheld in the duke de Berri the probable regent of Franca' 

The queen's principal physician, M. Garvan, came on 
die 13th of September, to try and persuade her to return 
to St. Germains, but she would not hear of it. She said 
she should write to her son to prevent him from paying 
mny attention to those who were pressing him to importune 
her on that subject. ^^ Nothing that any one else can asj^ 
will make me do it," added she ; *^ but if my son asks me, I 
c»nnot refuse him."' 

The duchess dowager of Orleans came to see Mary Bea^ 
trice in her retreat, and brought her a very kind letter from 
her daughter the duchess of Lorraine, expressing *^ the great 
satisfaction that both herself and her lord had experienced 
in the society of the chevalier de St. George, whom she 
a^led a most accomplished prince." The delighted mother 
could not refrain from reading this letter to the sisters of 
Chaillot; sh^ expressed her gratitude to the duke and 
duchess of Lorraine, and b^ged madame the duchess of 
Orleans, to tell them, ** that she regarded them as friends, 
whom God had raised up for her and her son at their 
utmost need, when they looked in vain for any other soc^ 
oour." The duchess of Orleans said, '* her daughter was 
greatly altered, which she attributed to the number of chil- 
dren she had had." '* Or rather," rejoined the queen, '< by 
the grief of losing them, for," added she» with great emo- 
tion, *' there is nothing so afflicting as the loss of children." 

* He died the following spring, having shortened his life by his own evil 
courses, leaving the postof guardian to the infant heir of France to be disputed 
between the duke of Maine, the son of Loiik XI V.» bj Montespan, and the 
duke of Orleans, who obtained iu f Piarj of ChaiUoC 
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><<Her majesty,'* continues our recording nun, << repeated 
this several times, and it appeared as if it were only by an 
effort of virtue that she refirained from speaking of the prin- 
cess her daiighter."^ That grief was too deep, too sacred 
to be named on every occasion, there was, withal, a delicacy 
of feeling in Mary Beatrice, which deterred her from wear- 
ing out sympathy by talking too mnch of her bereavement* 
When some one remarked in her presence, that people often 
loved their grandchildren better than they had done their 
own children ; she replied, '' When I shall have grand- 
children, I hope my affection for them will not lead me to 
?K)il them ; but I am sure I shall not love them better than 
love the king my son, or than I loved my poor daughter."' 
The affection of Mary Beatrice, for these her youngest 
children, was of so absorbing a nature, as to render her ap- 
parently forgetful of her buried family in England, her 
three cider daughters, and her first-bom son, the infant 
duke of Cambridge. If any one alluded to the loss of those 
children, which had been among the trials of the first years 
of her wedded life, she generally replied, ** that she acknow- 
ledged the wisdom and mercy of her Heavenly Father in that 
dispensation, as well as in all his other dealings with her; 
for now she felt an assurance of their eternal happiness, 
which she might not otherwise have done. Happy," she 
would add, '^are those mothers who bear for the Lord." ' 

On the 16th of Sept, 1713, being the 12th anniversary 
of king James's death, her angubh was renewed by the 
commemorative offices at which she had assisted in the tri- 
bune, where the hearts of the husband and daughter she had 
loved so fondly were enshrined, yet she said, *^ that in the 
midst of her grief she had consolation in the thought that 
they were both happy in the enjoyment of everlasting 
peace.'' She addea, << that she had often reflected with 
astonishment on the graciousness of God, in preserving to 
her her son, when he bereaved her of the princess; and that 
she was satisfied that He who is infinitely wise and good, 
had done all in .mercy." From these expressions, and the 
general tone of her letters, it is certain that, although in 
compliance with the customs, perhaps in obedience to the 



1 Diary of Chaillot. * Ibid. 

' Diary of the Nun of Chaillot, MSS. Archives au Royaume de France. 
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authority, of the church of which she was a member, Mary 
Beatrice continued to the end of her life to pray for the re«- 
pose of the souls of her husband and daughter, she believed 
that they had already entered into '^the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding.'' 

The next day, Saturday, 17 th of September, Mary Bea- 
trice received a packet of letters from her absent son, just 
after she had entered the chapel to attend complins, but, 
anxious as she was to hear from him, she would not open 
the envelope till the service was over. She read her letters 
while she was taking her tea. The same evening, the prin- 
cess of Conde, who drank tea with her, showed her a print 
of the late princess her daughter, which the painter Lepel 
had caused to be engraved. The queen looked at it, and 
repressing the tears with which the sight of those dearly- 
loved features, now veiled for ever in the darkness of death, 
called to her eyes, pursued her discourse on indifferent 
subjects.' Eloquent as she generally was, when the name 
of that last and fairest of her buried hopes was mentioned, 
she could not speak of her then ; her heart was too full. 

She said, " that she had a copy of Rigaud's portrait of 
Louis XIV., made to send to her son. That portrait,^' she 
observed, ** had always struck her as a great resemblance of 
his majesty, only it was full thirty years younger than he 
was, even when she came into France; and he was very 
much changed and bent since then." She added, '^ he per- 
ceives it himself, and sa}^ sometimes — ^ Formerly, I was 
taller than some of the people about me, who are now taller 
than me.'" ' 

On the 26th of September, an ecclesiastic came from St. 
Germains to consult with the queen, on the means to be 
taken for the relief of the destitution there, telling her, 
*^ that to his certain knowledge, several persons had passed 
thirty hours without food." Mary Beatrice was greatly 
afflicted, and said, '' She was embarrassed to the last degree 
herself, not daring to importune the king of France, though 
her pension was several months in arrear, and her son was 
also without money." She was tantalized with promises 
from some of queen Anne's ministers, that her dowry should 



' MS. Memorials of Mary Beatrice d*£ste, in the Archives au Royaume 
de France. ' Ibid. 
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be paid. Secret engagements had been undoubtedly made 
between that sovereign and Louis XIV., before the peacse 
of Utrecht, guaranteeing that provision for the widow of 
James II.; and the abbe Gautier had been sent to Eo^ 
land, to receive the first instalment from Harley, the lord* 
treasurer, but was put off from day to day. Desmarets, 
the French minister of finance, made the promises of the 
JBritish government, touching the payment of the dowiy, 
an excuse for delaying the disbursements of her pensioQ 
from his royal master.^ 

The distress of lier followers roused the unfortun«te 
queen once more from the quiescent state of endurance in 
which she was willing to remain, as regarded her own pecu- 
niary difficulties; she wrote a heart-rending appeal to 
madame de Maintenon. She received a letter in reply, on 
Sunday, October 1st, while she was at dinner, in which that 
lady expressed great sympathy, saying *' that her majesty's 
letter tiad filled her heart with pity ; that she could not 
.think of her situation without pain, and though she did 
evei^thing in her power to avoid causing any to the kin^y 
she could not refrain from representing her distress to his 
majesty, and that he would speak himsdf to M. Desmarets 
on the subject." She said also, '^ that he had sent to M. de 
Torcy, requesting him to write to the abb6 Gautier, not,'' 
added the cautious diplomatiste, ^< that I dare to solicit for 
your majesty anything that would be inconvenient to him, 
but merely to testify my zeal for your interests."' 

This communication served to raise the spirits of the 
desolate widow, and the good effects of the intervention 
of the powerful advocate she had succeeded in interesting 
in her favour, appeared in the receipt of the payment 
.of 50,000 livres of the arreiirs due to her on her pen- 
sion. Small as that sum really was, reduced into English 
pounds, it was as the cup of cold water to the fainting 
caravan in the desert, and enabled the exiled queen to 
accord to many of the &mishing emigrants at St. Ger- 
mains the means of dragging on the fever of life for a 
few months longer. Common honesty also demanded 
that she should make a small instalment to the oonvent of 



^ MSS. in the Seeret Archives au Royaume de Franc«u 
' MSS. in the Secret Archives of France. 
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Chaillot, on account of the large sum in which she stood in- 
debted to them, not only for a home, but very often for 
foody both for herself, her ladies, and their maids. '' Her 
majesty," says the recording sister of Chaillot, '^ gave our 
mother, very privately, three thousand livres, all in gold, 
but entreated her not to let any one know that she had 
paid her anything." No sooner, indeed, was it suspected, 
much less known, that the widowed consort of James IL 

. had received any portion of her income, than she was beset 
with clamorous demands from all her creditors and clients, — 
the Irish in particular.' 

Some readers will, doubtless, feel disposed to censure 
Mary Beatrice for expending money she could ill afford, in 
the following manner : The JSte day of the abbess occurring 
while she was at Chaillot, she could not avoid complying 
with the custom, which prescribed that every person in the 
convent should make some present, great or small, to that 
lady for the decoration of her church. Mary Beatrice was 
not only under great obligations to the house, but considered 
it necessary to give according to her rank, rather than her 
means ; as the widow of a king of England, and bearing the 
title of queen she determined not to be outdone by any 
French lady od this occasion. Having privately got tm 
assistant sister, Marie Hel^ne, to measure the width of the 
choir, she sent her careful privy purse, lady Strickland, to 

. Paris, to purchase the materials for a curtain, called by our 
nun an aparament^ to hang up before it, instead of a piece 
of tapestry. Lady Strickland performed her commission, it 
seems, to admiration ; for she made a choice of a beautiful 
piece of red brocade, flowered witli gold and silver, and 
edged with a splendid gold fringe with a rich heading. 
Sister Marie Helena, who possessed the pen of a reac^ 
writer, composed, by the queen's desire, some verses, suitable 
to the occasion, to accompany the present. Meantimie, the 
matter was kept as secret as anything could be, in which 
three ladies were concerned, till the important day arrived. 
After the abbess had received all the other little offerings, 
they were placed in the chamber of assembly, and the queen 
was invited to come and look at them. Her majesty had 
something obliging to say of everything ; and when she bad 

■ MS. Diary of Chaillot. 
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inspected all, she bade sister Marie Helene bring her gift, 
and present it to the abbess, with the verses, in her name* 
It was quite a surprise, and the whole community were elo- 
quent in their admiration of the elegance and magnificence 
of the offering; but the queen imposed silence, not loving 
to hear her own praise.' The community wished to have 
the arms and initials of the royal donor emblazoned on the 
parament; but Mary Beatrice would not permit it, saying, 
<< that it would appear like vanity and ostentation, and that 
she should consider it highly presumptuous to allow any- 
thing to her own glorification to be placed in a church." 

Cardinal Gaulterio, who had seen the chevalier de St. 
George, at the court of Lorraine, after his return from 
Plombi^res, came to bring letters from him to his widowed 
mother, and rejoiced her heart with good accounts of his 
health and commendations of his conduct. Mary Beatrice 
told the nuns, <^ that she had laughed and cried alternately at 
the sight of the cardinal, who was her countryman, because 
she had thought to see his face no more." 

The " cocquere" as our Chaillot chronicle designates the 
enthusiastic broad-brimmed Jacobite before mentioned, paid 
the queen a second visit about this time. Mary Beatrice re- 
ceived him in the presence of her friend, cardinal Gaulterio, 
and behaved so graciously to him, that he left her highly de- 
lighted with the interview. The conference between so re- 
markable a trio as our Italian queen, a cardinal, and a 
quaker, must have been an amusing one.' 

> Chaillot Diary. 

' Three years prior to this date, 1714, we find some curious particulars of 
the quaker, Bromfield, in the inedited diary despatches of secretary St. John 
to the earl of Strafford, ambassador to the states>general, which appear very 
similar to our nun's account of the cocquere, St. John writes April 20th, 
1712: 

*' As to the quaker, Bromfield, the queen (Anne) hath had one or two let- 
ters from him, wherein he gives such an account of himself as would serve to 
convey him to Tyburn, and I own I look upon him as a madman. Your 
excellency will not, I believe, think fit to give him any passport. If you can 
' make use of him to discover any Jacobite correspondence, it will be of service. 

*'May 18th. — Bromfield, the quaker, I have been in search of, ever since 
your excellency gave me notice of his being come over; my messenger has at 
last found him out, and he is in custody." 

The Earl of Strafford, in his letter from the Hague to St. John, writes, 
April 21 : — " There is one Bromfield, a quaker, who wrote me a letter with 
one enclosed to the queen, showing that the fellow had formerly been a private 
secretary to the late king James, and was no fool. I sent for him to see what 
I could get out of him. He at first inferred that he would sell his secret to 
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Martine, the Hessian envoy at Paris^ notices the quaker's 
visit to the chevab'er de St. George, in a letter to Robethon, 
the Hanoverian minister/ in which he mentions the return 
to Paris of one of his friends, who had spent two months 
with the exiled prince at Bar, where he got much into his 
confidence, and spoke very favourably of him. The cheva- 
lier himself told Martine's friend, *' that a quaker^ who was 
much spoken of in England at that time, came to Bar on 
purpose to see him, and when he entered the room, ad- 
dressed him in these words : ' Good day, James ; the Spirit 
desired me to come to thee to tell thee that thou shall reign 
over us, and we all wish it. I come to tell thee, that if thou 
bast need of money, we will pay thee amongst us from three 
to four millions."' The prince wanted to make him some 

E resent, but he would not take anything. The prince made 
im eat at his own table.' 
Mary Beatrice would gladly have ended her days in the 
retirement of Chaillot ; but for the sake of her beloved son's 

no one but the queen ; but I made him sensible that could not be done^ and 
that he must trust me before I could let him have a pass." Strafford goes on 
to say that BromfieId*s mighty secret was that he knew of a nobleman in 
France, who was the rightful representative of the house of Valois, and might 
be easily set up as a pretender to the crown of that realm, to disturb the 
government. He was very desirous of a pass to England, that he might have 
a private conference with queen Anne ; but the ambassador says ** he hopes to 
make a better use of him by getting secret intelligence of the court of St. Ger- 
mains, against which Bromfield appeared much irritated/* Strafford told him 
to get into the confidence of Taylor, a nonjuror, and the head of the Jacobite 
party at Rotterdam. Bromfield said he ti-anted money to keep company with 
them ; to which Strafford replied, "that if he found him deserving of encourage- 
ment he should not want for money." He confessed ** that he bad been im- 
prisoned by king William, having been sent over by king James to raise loans 
for him in England, in which he had succeeded," he said, *' to the amount of 
two millions; adding, that there were people engaged in doing the same for 
his son, and that there was certainly some design on foot. ** The duke of Marl- 
borough says he remembers to have heard of hira as a person in credit, as master 
of the mint to king James in Ireland. 12th of May, Strafford writes, " I pro- 
posed to Bromfield, the quaker, to send me a letter for some of his friends at St. 
Germains, that the answers might be directed to the merchant at Rotterdam 
who sells me my wine, which part he accepted of. Really the quaker is no 
fool. 22nd of May. — I am informed that the quaker, Bromfield, who I 
mentioned to you in my former letters, finding I would not give him a pass, • 
has contrived to go over without any^ in the last merchant's ship that went from 
Rotterdam. He sent me the letter of his correspondent at Paris only as a 
blind, that I mieht not hear of his going over. You will easily discover him. 
He is of a middle stature, between fifty or sixty years old, with a long grisly • 
beard." — Collection of State Letters and Papers, Birch MSS. 

1 Dated Faris^ March 23rd, N.S., 1714. Bothmar State Papers in Mac- 
pherson. * Ibid. 
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interest, she was induced to return to St Germains towards 
the end of November, to the great joy of her ladies, the 
duchess of Perth, the countess of Middleton, lady Sophia 
Bulkeley, and madame Molza, who, though they were 
zealous Roman catholics, appear to have considered six 
months' conformity to conventual rules rather too much of a 
good thing. Before the widowed queen quitted Chaillot, 
one of the nuns congratulated her gn the beneficial effects 
the waters of Plombi^res had produced on the weakly con- 
stitution of the chevalier de St. George, adding, << that she 
should pray for the improvement of his health and the pre* 
servation of his life, as the most important things to be 
desired for him.'* " How can you say so ?'* cried the queen. 
^*Is there no other good thing to be desired for my son ?* 
*^ Madam,** replied the nun, << we know that on these depend 
his fortunes." *• Ah, my sister 1** said the royal mother, 
" think not too much of his temporal good, but rather let 
us ask sanctification and constancy in his religion for my 
son, and the accomplishment of God's holy will, whatever 
it may be." With this strong feeling on her mind, Mary 
Beatrice ought not to have coveted the throne of a pro- 
testant realm for her son. Such, however, are the incon- 
sistencies of maternal ambition. 

General reports were, at that time, prevalent, that the 
chevalier de St. George was about to comply with the 
earnest solicitations of his friends of the church of England, 
by abjuring that of Rome. The resignation of the earl of 
Middleton, the only Roman catholic in his train at Bar, ap* 
peai-ed a preliminary to that step. Few could believe that »• 

he would hesitate to imitate the example of his great grand- 
father, Henry of Navarre, when, under similar temptations, 
be had sacrificed his protestantism for a crown. The un- 
fortunate family of Stuart were, with one. exception only, 
singularly deficient in the wisdom of this world. The Merry 
Monarch was the only man of his line who possessed suffi- v i 

cient laxity of principle to adapt himself to the temper of *^-. 
the times in which he lived. 

The son of James II. had not only been imbued by his .T / 

Earents with strong prejudices in favour of the faith in which ■4^" 
e had been educated, but a feeling of spiritual romance in- 
duced him to cleave to it, as a point of honour, the more V» 
lently, whenever he was assailed with representations ol 
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how much his profession was opposed to bis worldly in* 
terests. 

Among the Chaillot records,^ a paper is preserved, in the 
well-known hand of the widow of James II., enclosed in a 
letter to the abbess of Chaillol^ headed — 

'* EXTSACT OF A LeTTKB VBOX THK Kxno XT SON, WRITTEN BT HZV TO 
XE IN £lI0IJ8H, THE dOXB OF DeCBXBEB, 1713. 

** I doabt not that the reporto, positive and circumstantial as they ara, which 
are in circulation of my having changed my religion, have reached you, hot 
you know me too well to he darmed $ and I can assure you, that with the 
grace of God, you will sooner see me dead than out of the church.*** 

Under this, the royal mother has, with characteristic en- 
thusiasm, written : 

** For my part, my dear mother, I pray God that it may be so, and rest in 
firm reliance that God in his mercy will never abandon that dear son whom 
he has given me, and of whom his divine Providence has, up to the present 
tioM, t^eo such peculiar care. 

•< At St Germains, January 26tb, 1714. Maria R.'' 

In the letter wherein the preceding extract is enclosed, the 
queen says — 

** I have been delighted to see these lines written by his hand, and am well 
persuaded that they are imprinted on his heart. I have written to this dear 



' In the Archives au Royaume de France. 
' To render this extract intelligible to her friend, her majesty has translated 
it into French, of which the above is the literal version. If ever the original 
should be forthcoming, the phraseology will of course appear somewhat differ- 
ent. It may therefore be a satisfaction to the reader to sec the inedited French 
doeument, of which, through the favour of monsieur Guisot» J was permitted 
to take a transcript, from the autograph of the royal mother, who, in her ardent 
seal lor the eburch of Rome, afforded, in this communication, suffieiant rCMon 
for the exclusion of her son from the throne of a Protestant realms 

** EZTBAir P'lm B LBTTBB IMT RoY XON FIL8, QU'JX. x'A BSCBITS EV An- 

<ax>is LE 30 Degekb. 1713. 
" Je ne doute pas, que les bruits positifs, et pleins de circonstances qui cou- 
reot de mon changements de religion ne soint arrives jusques a vous, mais 
voDs me ooooisses trop bien pour en estre allarmee, et je puis vous assurer, 
qa' svee la graoe de Dieu, vous me verres plus tost mort que hors de I'Eglise." 
" Pour moi, ma chere mere, je prie Dieu qu'il soit ainsi, et je me tiens en 
Tepos, quant une ferma oonfiance, que Dieu par sa misericorde n'abandou- 
ncrsjsiovs ce efaer fils, qu*jl m'a dond» etduquelsa Divine Providence i^ jus- 
qon icy pris ua soio si particuUer. 

"MameB. 
" A 8b Gennain, ee 26 Jao*." 

1714. 
" is dif /"-Janvier 1714 sur la perseverance da Roy Jacques d**d«u aot- 
treSu Religion," 
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son, that I threw myself on my knees after I had read them, and thanked God 
with all my heart that through his mercy both were inspired with the same 
sentiments, he in wishing rather to die^ and I in desiring rather to see him 
dead than out of the church.** ' 

The name of bigot will, doubtless, be applied to Mary 
Beatrice by many readers of the above passage, and perhaps 
with justice, for confining exclusively to one peculiar section 
a term which includes the righteous of every varying de- 
nomination of the great Christian family. The accidents 
of birth and education had made this princess a member of 
the Latin church, but if she had been born and brought up 
as a daughter of the church of England, or any other protes- 
tant community, there can be little doubt but she would have . 
been equally zealous and sincere in her profession, and no 
less ready to sacrifice temporal advantages for conscience' 
sake. 

The enthusiastic attachment of Mary Beatrice to her own 
religion prompted her to give as much publicity to her son's 
assurances on the subject of his determination to adhere to 
the Romish communion, as if it had been her great object 
to exclude him from the throne of England. Among 
Bothmar the Hanoverian minister's papers, there is an in- 
tercepted letter, headed thus in Robethon's hand : 

" Paris, 31st January, 1714. — From the secretary of the Pretender's 
mother to lord Aylesbury,** 

Which ends with these words : — 

** Our friend at Bar-le-duc remains firm to his persuasions as yet, though 
many efforts havf been made to bring him oyer. It was a great comfort to 
his mother to find his firmness in that poiut, by a letter under bis own hand. 
We shall see what the darling hopes of a crown will do when proper steps are 
made towards it." ' 

The death of queen Anne was almost hourly expected at 
that time ; all Europe stood at gaze, awaiting, with eager 
curiosity, the proceedings of the rival claimants of the crown 
of Great Britain. That the prospects of the expatriated 
son of James II. and Mary Beatrice were regarded at that • 

* Archives au Royaume de France. Inedited autograph, 
a Hanover State Papers, in Macpherson. ** The chevalier St. George/' 
says the duchess of Orleans, ** was the best man in the world, and complai- 
sance itself. One day he said to lord Douglas, ' What can I do to please my 
country/ meaning England. * Take a dozen Jesuits/ replied Douglas, 
* embark with them, and when you land, hang them all publicly. You cannot 
do anything more agreeable to the English than that !' " — Fragmens His- 
torique. 
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crisis as flattering may be inferred bom the enoooragement 
given by the emperor of Ciermany to the secret overtures 
for a matrimonial aUianoe between that prince and the 
archduchess his sister/ The fiivoorable dispositions of the 
dying sovereign of Great Britain toward her disinherited 
brother, were generally asserted, and it may, perhaps, be 
considered as symptomatic of the state of her mind at the 
approach of death, that die was willing to accord the long 
withheld provision of her royal father's widow. 

Early in the year 1714, Mary Beatrice recdved the first, 
last, and only instalment from the British government, 
ever paid to her of the jointare settled upon her by the 
parliament of England. Queen Anne, on the 23rd of 
December, 1713, signed the warrant authorizing the pay- 
ment of 11,750/. out of 500,0002. lately granted by par- 
liament for the liquidation of her own private debts. 
50>000/. per annum was the sum originally claimed by the 
exiled queen, but her necessities, and above all her desire of 
entering into amicable relations with queen Anne, for the 
sake of her son, induced her gladly to accept a first quarter's 
payment on the lord treasurer Harley's computation of the 
dower at 47,000/. The acquittance she gave was simply 
signed *' Marie, Reine.** 

This transaction was subsequently made one of the heads 
of Harley earl of Oxford's impeachment in the house of 
lords, when, among other political ofiences, he was accused 

" Of having by means of Matthew Prior (the poet) held secret correspond- 
ence with Mary, consort to the late king James, and that he had also had 
frequent conferences with the abbot Gualtier, a Popish priest, her emissary, 
to concert settling the yearly pension of the said 47,QO0L upon her, for her 
life, under pretence of those letters-patent, and that he had advised her majesty, 
queen Anne, to sign a warrant to himself, reciting the said grant of the late 
king James for payment thereof.'*' 

To this accusation, the earl of Oxford pleaded, " that the 
consort of James II. was legally entitled to receive the 
jointure, which had been secured to her by an act of parlia- 
ment, and guaranteed by the private articles of the treaty of 
Ryswick, and the legality of her claims not being doubted 
by her majesty queen Anne's counsel-at-law, he had con- 

1 Letters of the duke of Lorraine, and the secretary of state to the court of 
Vienna. 

• State Trials, vol. viii. 316. 
VOL. X. N 
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sidered it his duty to pay proper attention to it; and being 
a debt be had thought himself authorized to pay it out of 
the fund of 500,000/. which had been provided for the liqui- 
dation of her majesty's debts." ' The arrears of the dower, 
for all the years that this unfortunate queen had been de- 
prived of her provision, amounted to upwards of a million of 
sterling English money ; her urgent necessities rendered her 
glad to compound that claim, for the sake of touching the 
above eleven thousand seven hundred and fifty pounds, in 
ready money ; that sum enabled her to relieve the distresses 
of her unfortunate followers, who had been for many months 
perishing, before her eyes, of want. 

The earl, or as he was entitled in that court, the duke, of 
Melfort, having returned to St. Germains, died there in the 
beginning of the year 1714, leaving his wife and family 
almost in a state of destitution. He was a man, whose vio<- 
lent temper, defective judgment, and headlong zeal for the 
interests of the church of Rome, contributed to the ruin of 
his royal master and mistress ; but the assertion that the 
exiled family regarded him in any other light than that of a 
feithful servant, is disproved by the affectionate manner in 
which the chevalier de St. George recommended his family 
to the care and protection of queen Mary Beatrice. The 
following inedited letter of condolence, addressed by that 
prince to lady Melfort, which, through the courtesy of the 
present duke de Melfort is here, for the first time, placed 
before the historical reader, must set that dispute at rest 
for ever : 

** Bar, Feb. 8. 1714. 
** The true lense I have of the late duke de Melfort's long and faithful ser- 
Yiees, makes me sincerely share with you in the loss both you and I bare 
made of him. It is a sensible mortification to me not to be able to be of that 
comfort and support to you and your son and whole afflicted family, which 
you so justly deserve from me. All I could do, was to recommend you all to 
the queen's goodness and bounty, which I did before the duke of Melfort's 
death, whose merit is too great ever to be forgot by me, who desire nothing 
more than to have it in my power of showing you and your family how truly- 
sensible I am of it, and of the particular esteem and kindness I have for yoursel£ 

"JamisR. 
" For the duchess of Melfort.*** 

In consequence of her son's recommendation, her majesty 

■ Journals of the Lords. Sute Trials, toI. iriii. 
> From the original autograph in possession of the duke de Melfort^ peer of 
France. 
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appointed the duchess de Melfort as lady of the bedcham- 
ber^ and one of her daughters maid of honour. The same 
young lady, probably, who while in the service of the late 
princess Louisa, was celebrated by count Hamilton by the 
name of mademoiselle de Melfort, among the beauties of 
St. Germains. A melancholy change had come over those 
royal bowers since then. After the death of the princess, 
and the enforced absence of her brother, the sportive lyre of 
their merry old poet, chevalier Hamilton, was never strung 
again. His gay spirit was quenched at last with sorrow, age, 
and penury.* 

Towards the spring of 1714, Mary Beatrice was attacked 
with so severe an illness that she was given up by her phy- 
sicians. She received the intimation with perfect calmness ; 
life had now nothing to attach her, except a longing desire to 
see her son. Louis XIV. and madame de Maintenon came 
to take leave of her, and testified much concern ; they paid 
her great attention during the whole of her illness, from 
first to last. After she had received the last sacraments of 
her church, contrary to all human expectation, she revived, 
and finally recovered.' Her great patience, tranquillity, 
and docility in sickness, were supposed to be the reasons that 
her feeble frame had survived through illnesses that would 
have proved fatal to younger and more vigorous persons, so 
true it is, '' that the race is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong." The queen's beloved friend, Anee- 
lique Priolo, was so dangerously ill at the same time that 
her life was despaired of also, and she too recovered. The 
first letter written by Mary Beatrice during her conva- 
lescence, dated May 22, was to congratulate that lady on 
her amendment, and to express her regret that in conse- 
quence of bad weather she was unable to come and see her, 
and recruit both mind and body by spending a few days at 
Chaillot : 

<* It if Tery proper," sbcsays, " that I should come to testify in person the 
joy I feel in the new life that God has given you, and that I should give you 
some signs of that which he has also restored to me, for no one could l^ nearer 



' His sister, the countess de Gramroonti was dead, and he retired to Pouss§ 
to live on the alma of his niece, who was abbess of the convent there, rather 
than increase the burdens of the widow of bis royal master. He died at an 
advanced age, somewhere about the year 1716. 

* Memoirs de St. Simon. Chaillot Records. 
N 2 
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death, than I have been, without dying. I beliere, however, that you have not 
been in less danger than I was, only you did not see it so plainly, for my head 
was perfectly clear and self possessed, even when it was supposed that I had less 
than an hour to live. But I was not worthy to appear before God, and it is 
meet that I should suffer still more in this life to do penance for my sins, and 
I shall be too happy if God, in his mercy, will spare me in the other." 

Her majesty goes on to express " her intention of coming 
to Chaillot as soon as the weather should change for the 
better, provided her health continues to amend, seeing she 
gains strength very slowly." She sends affectionate messages 
to the ^^ sisterhood in general, and to some of the invalids by 
name, requesting the prayers of the community for herself 
and her son, who is at present," she says, <^ at the waters of 
Plombi^res," This very interesting letter concludes with 
these words : 

" Adieu, my dear mother, till I can give you in person the particulars of 
the state of mind and body in which I am at present, and of my feelings when 
I believed myself dying, at which time both my heart and soul were far more 
tranquil than when I am well. It was one of the effects of God's mercy on 
me."' 

The utter prostration of physical powers in which the 
royal widow remained for many weeks after this severe and 
dangerous illness, is probably the reason that her name is so 
little mentioned in connexion with the political history of a 
crisis, in which, as the mother of the chevalier de St. George, 
she was only too painfully interested. The stormy conflicts, 
on the subject of the succession, that rudely shook the ebbing 
sands of her august step-daughter, queen Anne, will be re- 
lated in the biography of that queen.* 

During the last weeks of queen Anne's illness, Mary 
Beatrice transmitted the intelligence, she obtained on that 
subject, regularly to her son. Her proceedings were of 
course closely watched. Prior, in his dispatch to lord 
Bolingbroke, of August 17, expresses himself uncertain 
whether his royal mistress were alive or dead. The widow 
of James II. had received earlier tidings of the event, for we 
find, by the same letter, that she had sent off an express to 

' Autograph letter of the widow of James II. to the abbess of Chaillot, in 
the Archives au Royaume de France. 

' The general history of that exciting period has been ably condensed by a 
noble historian of the present day. Lord Mahon, who, having carefully col- 
lected many inedited documents, connected with the events related in the 
authorized annals of the times, gives a more impartial view of things, that so 
closely affected the passions and prejudices of contempories, than can rationally 
be expected from partisan writers on either side. 
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her son in Lorraine. This express was dispatched by Mary 
Beatrice on the 12th of August, the day the news of queen 
Anne's death reached her. The moment the chevalier de 
St. George learned the demise of his royal sister, he took 
post, and travelled incognito, with the utmost speed, from 
bar to Paris, to consult the queen, his mother, and his other 
friends, " having resolved," says the duke of Berwick, *' to 
cross over to England to assert his rights." ' As he was 
prohibited from entering France, Mary Beatrice came to 
meet him at Chaillot, where the due de Lauzun had hired 
a small house, in his own name, for the reception of the 
royal adventurer, whose person was too well known at St. 
Germains for him to venture to brave the authority of his 
most Christian majesty by appearing there. Surrounded as 
both the mother and son were with spies, the secret of his 
arrival in the purlieus of Paris was quickly carried to the 
court of France. Louis XIV. had paid too dearly for his 
romantic sympathy for the widow and son of James II. on a 
former occasion to commit himself a second time, by in^ 
fringing the peace of Utrecht, as he had done that of Rys* 
wick, to dry the tears of an afflicted queen. 

France was not in a state to maintain a war ; her monarch 
was turned of seventy-six — the age of chivalry was over ; in- 
stead of trusting himself to listen to the impassioned plead- 
ings of the G>nstance and Arthur of modem history, he 
wisely sent his cool-headed minister, de Torcy, to persuade 
the luckless claimant of the British crown to return whence 
he came» and if he could not prevail, to tell him that he had 
orders to compel him to leave France without delay. As 
no invitation arrived from England, but on the contrary 
George I. had been peacefully proclaimed, it was judged 
unadvisable for the chevalier to attempt to proceed thither, 
destitute as he was of money, ships, or men, and uncertain 
where to land.' To have had the slightest chance of success, 
he ought to have been on the spot before the death of queen 
Anne, ready to carry the field by a prompt appeal to the 
su£Prages of the people. Now there was nothing to be done 
but to await quietly the effect that might be produced by 
the manners and appearance of the new sovereign, who had 
been called to the throne of the Plantagenets. 

' Memoirs du marihal de Beririck* toI. ii. p. 134. ' Ibid. 
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Mary Beatrice and her son perceived, too late, how com- 
pletely they had been fooled by the diplomacy of Harley. 
It must be confessed that neither the queen nor the earl 
of Middleton had put any confidence in the professions 
of that statesman, till by the disbursement of a quarterns 
payment of the long-contested dower, he gave a tangible 
voucher of his good intentions towards the Stuart cause. It 
was, in sooth, eleven thousand seven hundred and fifty 
pounds cleverly employed, in throwing dust in the eyes of 
those whose confidence he^ by that politic sacrifice, succeeded 
in winning,^ 

The parting between Mary Beatrice and her son was, of 
course, a sorrowful one. The prince returned to Bar, and 
finom Bar proceeded to Plombieres, where he issued a mani- 
festo, asserting his right to the crown of England, and pro- 
claiming ^* the good intentions of the late princess, his sister, 
in his iavoun" This declaration turned, in some measure, 
the table on the treacherous members of queen Anne's 
cabinet, who had played fast and loose with the court of St. 
Germains, and was followed by the disgrace of Harley, 
Ormond, and Bolingbroke. 

The young queen of Spain, who was a princess of Savoy, 
sister to the late dauphiness, Adelaide, and granddaughter 
of Henrietta of England, kept up an affectionate corre- 
spondence with Mary Beatrice, whom she always addressed 
aft her dear aunt. Mary Beatrice received a very pleasing 
letter fi'om this friendly princess, during her abode at 
Chaillot, telling her, << bow much pain she had felt at the 
reports of her ulness, and thanking her for her goodness in 
having had prayers for her and her consort put up in the 
convent of Chaillot.'* Her majesty entreated, '* that those 
miffht be continued till after her delivery, as she was now 
in her eighth month, and should be compelled to remain in 
bed for the rest of the time*'' 

> Harley played too fine a game to be understood by tbe obtuse fteulties of 
tb« sovereign whom be vas the means of placing on tbe throne of Groat 
Britain. Ho inourred tbe hatred and oontempi 3t both parties by bia diplo* 
macy. The Jacobite mob threw baiters into his coach as he went to proclaim 
George L; and George I. in return for that serTlce, took an early opportunity 
of impeaching him of bigb treason^ for having entered into aeoret cor^ 
xespondence with the court of St. Germains ; that correspondence which bad, 
in effect, beguiled the son of James II. from coming over to make a personal 
appeal H the feelings of his sister and the people of Bngiandr 
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On the birth of the e^l e Ue^l in&Dt^ wfakji pnyicd a sod, 
the king of Spain wrote^ with his ovn hand, to announce 
that event to Maiy Beatrice; and as she was sdli treftfepd 
by that monarch and his eeremonioos ooort with the 
same pnnctilioos respect as if die had been the qneen- 
modier of a reignii^ sovere^n, the roval letter was de- 
livered to her, in all due form, by the secretary to the 
Spanish embassy, iriio came in state to Cfaaillot, and re- 
quested an aodience of her majesty for that purpose. Mary 
Beatrice received also a letter from the princess des Urdns, 
giving a very favonrabie aocoontof the progress of the qoeen, 
and telling her, ^that the new in&nt was to be named 
Ferdinand — a name revered in Spain." Maiy Beatrice 
wrote, in reply, to the king of ^)ain, congratolating him on 
this happy event. In her reply to the princess des Ursins, 
after expressing her joy at the safety of the qaeen of ^^pain, 
she says : 

** I pray joa to embraee for me die dear little prinee of the Aaturias, to 
whom I wiih all the hltwingi spiritual and tenporai, that God in his graoe 
may be pleased to bestow; and 1 btg yon to tell him as soon as be can onder^ 
stand what it means, that he has an old great great aunt who loves him very 
much.'* 

Meantime, in consequence of the death of the due de 
Berri, the last surviving grandson of France, in the pre- 
ceding May, the court of \^rsailles was scarcely less agitated 
with cabals and intrigues, regarding the choice of the fiiture 
regent for the infant dauphin, than that of England had 
recently been on the question of the regal succession. The 
exiled queen of England has been accused of aiding, with 
her personal influence, the attempt of madame de Main- 
tenon, to obtain that high and important post for her pupil, 
the due de Maine, liouis XIV.*s son by Montespan, in 
preference to the due d'Orleans, to whom it of right 
belonged ; and, for this end, she constantly importuned nis 
majesty to make a will, confen-ing the regency on the due 
de Maine. The veteran intriguante, to whom the weight of 
four score years had not taught the wisdom of repose from 
the turmoils of state, fancied, that if her pupil obtained the 
regency, she should still continue to be the ruling power in 
France. Louis XIV. was reluctant to make a will at all, 
and, still more so, to degrade himself in the opinion of the 

1 Diary of Chaillot. 
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world, by making testamentary dispositions, such as he knew 
would be very properly set aside by the great peers of 
France, Madame ae Maintenon carried her point, never- 
theless, by the dint of her persevering importunity. The 
part ascribed to Mary Beatrice is not so well authenticated ; 
on the contrary, it appears, that it was to her that the vexed 
monarch vented the bitterness of his soul on this occasion. 
When he came to Chaiilot to meet her, on the 28th of 
August, 1714, the moment he saw her, he said ^' Madam, 
I have made my will. They tormented me to do it," con- 
tinued he, turning his eyes significantly on madame de 
Maintenon as he spoke ; ^^ and 1 have had neither peace nor 
repose till it was done." Mary Beatrice attempted to soothe 
his irritation, by commending him for his prudential care 
in settling the government for his infant heir before his 
death. The answer of the aged king was striking : ^' I have 
purchased some repose for myself by what I have done, 
but I know the perfect uselessness of it. Kings, while 
they live, can do more than other men ; but after our deaths, 
our wills are less regarded than those of the humblest of our 
subjects. We have seen this by the little regard that was 

Eaid to the testamentary dispositions of the late king, my 
ither, and many other monarchs. Well, madam, it is done, 
come what may of it ; but, at least, they will not teaze me 
about it any more.*'' 

** The queen Beatrix Eleanora, wife of James IL, king of 
England," says Elizabeth Charlotte, the mother of the regent 
Orleans, '^ lived too well with the Maintenon for it to be 
credible that our late king was in love with her. I have 
seen a book, entitled, * The Old Bastard Protector of the 
Young,' in which was recounted a piece of scandal of that 
queen and the late p^re de la Chaise. This confessor was 
an aged man, turned of four score, who bore no slight re- 
semblance to an ass, having lon^ ears, a large mouth, a great 
head, and a long face. It was Hi imagined. That libel was 
even less credible than what they have said about our late 
king.;" 

It is rarely, indeed, that our caustic German princess re- 
jects a gossip's tale ; and her departure from her wonted 

' St. Simon. Duclos, and the duke of Berwick's Autobiography. 
' Fragmens Historique> 
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custom^ of believing the worst of every one, is the more re- 
markable in this instance, inasmuch as the widowed consort 
of James II. was the intimate friend, and in some things 
unadvisedly the ally, of ** La vielle Maintenon." The 
duchess of Orleans complains, that the latter had prejudiced 
the queen against her, so that she had, on some occasions> 
treated her with less attention than was her due, " For in- 
stance," she says, << when the queen of England came to Marli, 
and either walked with the king, or accompanied him in his 
coach on their retutn, the queen, the dauphiness, the princess 
of England, and all the other princesses, would be gathered 
round the king but me, for whom alone they did not send.'^ 
This implies a negative rather than a positive slight ; for the 
exiled queen certainly had no power of sending for any lady 
in that court. She ought, perhaps, on observing the absence 
of madame, to have inquired for her, especially asjshe was 
a family connexion of her late lord, king James, being the 
granddaughter of his aunt, the queen of Bohemia, and the 
widow of his brother-in-law ana cousin, the late duke of 
Orleans. Our grumbling duchess is, however, candid 
enough to attribute the friendship with which Mary Beatrice 
honoured Maintenon, to the iaea that ingenuous princess 
had formed of her sanctity. " She feigns so much humility 
and piety when with the queen of England," continues the 
duchess of Orleans, still speaking of Maintenon, '< that her 
majesty regards her as a saint."' It was considered a con- 
clusive evidence of the matrimonial tie between Louis XIV. 
and madame de Maintenon, when it was seen that she occu- 
pied a fauteuil in the presence of the consort of James 11.^ 
who never abated one iota of the state pertaining to a queen 
of England in matters on which that ceremonious court 
placed an absurd importance.' 

As soon as it was known that the king had been to visit 
queen Mary Beatrice at Chaiilot, all the court considered it 
necessary to follow the royal example ; and as she made 
a point of offending no one, by refusing to grant receptions, 
she found herself so much fatigued as to be glad to return 
to St. Germains. The following affectionate billet appears 
to have been written by her to the abbess of Chaiilot after 
her return : — 

1 Fragmens Historique. * St. Simon. 
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** It if now cigbt days sinee I qnittcd jou* my dear iiioUicr, in the cnnrd 
and embarmtment of Tishs wbicfa fatigued me mnch, and were troublesome, 
not only in tbemseWes, but from having deprived me <if the pleasure of con- 
▼Cfsing with you. It seemed to me, faow<^er, that I left you in a state of 
YVpose. I vub to^y to learn if that continues, and if tbe little depression 
in which you found yourself bad any other effects. I hope that it is removed 
and that your heart is in that peace which I desire for it, as for my own. 
And I pray to God that he will grant it to us, as it is only Him who has power 
to give us what we wisb. I shall go to-morrow to St. Cjrr, and on Wednes- 
day week to Fontainebleau^ if it please God. Tou shall have tidings of me once 
before then. Send me yours, which cannot be indifferent to me assuredly, 
since I love you with all my heart." 

This letter has no other date than Saturday^ but cer- 
tainly belongs to the period of her last utter loneliness, as 
there is no mention ox husband or children, and the soli- 
tary prononn " I," which she uses with reference to her visits 
to St. Cyr and Fontainebleau, tells the melancholy case in 
which the royal widow stood, after death had bereaved her 
of her sweet companion and comforter, the princess Louisa, 
and cruel circumstances had deprived her of the society of 
her son. 

The following spring, strange manifestations of popular 
feeling in favour of the disinherited representative of the 
old royal line broke forth in various parts of England. 
Tlie cries of ** No foreign government — no Hanover." 
** Down with the roundheads." " St. George for England T 
were reiterated in Oxford, London, Bristol, and Leicester, 
and other large towns. The oak leaves were, in spite of 
all prohibition, triumphantly displayed once more on the 
i^ational festival of the 29th of May, with the words — " A 
new restoration," super-added in many places. In London, 
on the 10th of June, white roses were worn, in honour of 
the birth-day of the chevalier de St. George, and at night, 
the mob compelled the householders to illuminate, and broke 
the windows of those who did not, and finished their satur- 
nalia by burning the eflSgy of William III. in Smithfield.* 
It was the 27th anniversary of the birth of the son of Manr 
Beatrice, and the only one which had been celebrated witn 
anything like popular rejoicings. At Edinburgh, his 
health was publicly drunk at the town-cross, by the style 
and title of king James VIII., with acclamations.* The 

' Jcsse'g History of the Two Pretenders. Calamy bears record of the ex- 
eited state of the populace in favour of the pretender, and the insults offered 
to the reigning softrdgn. ' Lockhart of Carnwartb. 
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object of this wild enthusiasm was, like Robert the Unready, 
too tardy to take advantage of the movement which might 
have borne him triumphantly to a throne, if he had 
been at hand to encourage his friends* He waited for 
foreign aid ; if Henry IV., Edward- IV., and Henry VII. 
had done so, neither would have died kings of England. 
The timidity of Mary Beatrice, arising from the excess of 
her maternal weakness for her son, continued to paralyse 
the spirit of enterprise that was requisite for the leader of 
such a cause. She declared, as lord Stair affirms, ^< that 
without a fleet, and a proper supply of arms and troops, 
her son ought not to imperil the lives ^nd fortunes of his 
devoted friends, by attempting a descent either on England 
or Scotland.'" 

It was, probably, for the purpose of impressing this cau- 
tion on the mind of her son, that we find the royal invalid 
rousing herself to personal exertion once more, and com- 
mencing a journey to Plombi^res, in a litter, on the 12th of 
June, to obtain an interview with him, as he was prohibited 
from entering the French dominions. The chevalier de 
St. George came to meet his mother at Plombiferes ; and 
after she had reposed herself there for a few days, in- 
duced her to accompany him on his return to the court of 
Bar, where she was most affectionately received by the 
friendly duke and duchess of Lorraine. The earl of Stair 
was immediately, as in duty bound, on the alert to trace 
the proceedings of the exiled queen and her son. On the 
24th of July, he writes to his own cabinet — 

" I sent Barton to Lorraine, to be informed of the pretender's motions ; 
I met the abbe du Bois in a wood, and gave him an account of the intelli- 
gence I had concerning the pretender. I desired he would be particularly 
careful in informing himself concerning the pretender's designs, and how far 
the court meddled with them. I set a man to observe lord Bolingbroke." ' 

Our ambassador also held secret intelligence with Mr. 
Hooke, a protestant divine, in the establishment of the 
chevalier, formerly chaplain to Monmouth, a fabricator of 
libels against James IL, whom that infatuated prince, in an 
evil hour for himself, pardoned and took into his own service 
and confidence, fancying that by favours he could convert 

> Stair's Despatches. 
' MisoeUaneoufl State Papers, in 2 quarto toIs. printed for CadeU, Vol. iL 
p. 592. 
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a fiictioiis divine into a friend. Barton retorned on the 
29th of Joly from Bar, and the same day lord Stair reports 
that ^tbe pretender is still there with the qoeen (his 
mother) ; ererything quiet, and few people there. They 
talk of bis (the pretender) goin^ to Britain; when his 
mother comes back, he will probaUy set out." 

The following passage, in a letter firom the duke of Ber- 
wick to Torcy, the French minister, dated August 24, 1715, 
affords an amusing comment on the conduct and character 
of bis renowned uncle: — 

** I have reeaTed a letter from the duke oi Marlborough in which he ez- 
pretscs to me that be hope* much to enjoy the proteetioo of M. le chevalier 
(St. George), aeeompanying these professions with a second present of two 
th o usand pounds sterling. This gives me much hope, considering the cha- 
racter of my uncle, who is not accustomed to scatter his money thus, unlets 
he foresees that it will prove of some utility." 
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QUEEN CONSORT OF JAMES II. KING OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Mary Beatrice returns to St. Germains — Attends the deatb-bed of Louis XIV. 
— Retains her influence to the last — Her deposition touching Louis's 
will — Her constancy of friendship to madame de Maintenon — Their 
meeting at Chaillot — Lord Bolingbroke jealous of her majesty's in- 
fluence with her son — Failure of promises made to Mary Beatrice in 
behalf of her son — The rebellion of 1715 — Mary Beatrice prayed for 
as queen-mother in England and Scotland — Laidy Sophia Bulkeley's 
letters — Queen's uncertainty as to the fate of her son — His dangerous 
journey from Lorraine — Secret visit to Paris — Queen meets him at 
Chaillot — His frightful peril at Nonancourt — Queen writes to the post- 
mistress of that place — Chevalier sails for Scotland — Queen's suspense- 
Letters of lady Sophia Bulkeley, descriptive of her feelings — Conflicting 
rumours of successes and defeats — Queen receives news of her son's landing 
— Her sickness— Flattering news from Scotland*- Reports of her son*s 
coronation — Melancholy reverse— Desperate position of Jacobite cause- 
Queen's convalescence — Excited state of her court — Unfeeling conduct 
of lord Bolingbroke to the queen — Her pecuniary distress — Her son 
lands in France — Comes to St. Germains to see his mother — Compelled to 
leave her — ^His inconsiderate conduct — Maternal anxiety of the queen — 
Her son's rupture with Bolingbroke — Queen oflers to mediate — Boling- 
broke's rude reply — His dishonourable practices— Letters of lady Sophia 
Bulkeley — Depression of the queen and her ladies — Fate of Jacobite pri- 
soners—Distress of Mary Beatrice — Her son goes to Avignon — Queen 
remains at St. Germains — Respect felt for her in France — Lingering 
affection in England for the Stuart cause — Oak-apple day and White-rose 
day — A new courtier presented to queen Mary Beatrice — Matrimonial 
projects for her son — Her correspondence with the old Jacobites — Plots for 
her son's restoration— Queen's letter to abbess of Chaillot — Her seals — Ar- 
morial bearings — Jacobite correspondence — Affectionate relations with her 
son — Her last illness — Unfinished farewell letter — Particulars of her last 
moments — Recommends her son to the regent Orleans — Her care for her 
ladies — Her death — Testimonials of her virtues — Malicious reports of her 
enemies — General lamentations at St. Germains — Funeral honours paid to 
her remains — Inedited letter of her son — Respect paid by the regent to her 
last request — Refuge granted to her ladies — Her apartment at St. Ger- 
mains— Traditions of the place — Her portrait in old age. 

Mary Beatrice returned to St, Germain* in time to 
attend the death-bed of her old friend, Louis XIV., and to 
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use her influence with him once more in behalf of her son. 
The dying monarch exerted himself to write with his own 
hand to hisgrandson, the king of Spain, urging him to ren- 
der all the assistance he could to his adopted son, as he called 
the chevalier de St* George, to aid in establishing him on 
the British throne.* Louis had himself actually entered 
into serious engagements with queen Mary Beatrice to 
furnish arms for ten thousand men, and ships to trans- 
port them to Scotland. He had issued his commands for 
the preparation of the armament, and it was in a state of 
forwardness at the time when his death frustrated all the dis- 
positions he had made in favour of the expected rising in 
the north of England." " He gave," says the duke of Ber- 
wick, *' all the orders that were necessary, and then calmly 
awaited his last hour. He had told the queen of England 
several times that he was not ignorant, that at his advanced 
age he must soon expect to die, and thus he prepared him- 
self for it, day by day, that he might not be taken by sur- 
prise. They had a very different opinion of him in the world, 
for there they imagined that he would not sufier any one to 
speak to him of death. I know to a certainty, that what 
I have stated is true, having had it from the mouth of the 
queen herself, a princess of strict veracity.'" 

Louis XIV. breathed his last, September 1st, 1715. 

Mary Beatrice, who was greatly afflicted, not only for 
the loss of her old friend, but on account of the damp that 
event was sure to cast on the hopes of the Jacobite cause at 
that painfully exciting crisis of the fortunes of her son, 
withdrew to Chaillot to indulge her grief. In the dispute 
that took place, touching the guardianship of the infant 
king, his successor, the exiled queen was appealed to by the 
duke of Maine and bis party, as a person more in the 
confidence of the deceased monarch than any one. Her 
majesty deposed in the presence of the duke and duchess de 
Lauzun, what had been said to her by Louis XIV. on the 
subject of his testamentary dispositions. On which, the 
duke of Orleans, who had possessed himself of the power, 
observed with some point, ^* that a testament could be of 
little value when the testator doubted whether it would ever 
be carried into effect."* 

' LciDontey's Histoire du Regency. 
' Ibid. Memoires du Bernrick. ' Ibid. 

* Duclos, Memoirs of the Regency, vol. i. p. I02-S. 
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It was unfbrtnnate for Mary Beatrice, that by a sort of 
negatire implication with the rival faction, patronised by 
madame de Maintenon, she incurred the ill-will of the 
regent Orleans, and furnishec} him with an excuse for 
repudiating the cause of her son. The death of Louis XIV. 
haid produced an entire change in the aspect and interests 
of the French court. Madame de Maintenon found herself,. 
in her present adversity, as carefully shunned by the 
minions of fortune, as she had recently been courted and 
caressed. The fallen queen of England was of a different 
spirit from the time-serving flatterers who feared to offend 
tne prince, into whose hands the power of the French crown 
bad fallen, by appearing to show the slightest marks of 
respect to his adversary. 

Not so wise in her generation as the children of this 
world, and acting in the kind sincerity of an honest 
heart, Mary Beatrice treated her afflicted friend with 
the tender sympathy and attention that were due to the 
relict of the deceased sovereign. Their first meeting was 
by mutual appointment, at Cbaillot. Madame de Mainte- 
non was dressed in the deepest mourning, and looked ill 
and dejected. As soon as the queen saw her, she extended 
her arms towards her, and when they drew near each other, 
tenderly embraced her ; both burst into tears. Their com- 
munications were long and affectionate. Mary Beatrice 
recurred frequently to the memory of her departed lord, 
king James, but with that holy sorrow which time and 
religion had softened and subdued. With her, there was 
a joy in her grief; and, whenever madame de Maintenon 
related any instance of piety shown by Louis on his death- 
bed, her majesty was sure to rejoin, '^ that was like my 
sainted king — even he could not have done better." 
Madame de Maintenon repeated this observation afterwards 
to the sisters of Chaillot, and said it had given her much 
comfort. Mary Beatrice returned the same evening to St. 
Germains. When she was ready to leave her chamber^ 
after she had taken an affectionate farewell of madame de 
Maintenon, she asked for the abbess of Chaillot, who, with 
a train of the oldest sisters, attended her majesty to the 
gate. She spoke warmly in praise of madame de Maintenon^ 
and the admirable frame of mind in which she appeared. 
The abbess replied, ** that her majesty's example had 
been very proper to animate that lady." The queen raised 
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her eyes to Heaven with a look that sufficiently indicated 
the humility of her heart, and, entering the chapel, she 
knelt down for a few moments in the act of silent adoration, 
with an air of such perfect. self-abasement, that all present 
were deeply touchea. She took the arm of the abbess as 
they left the chapel, and talked much of madame de Main- 
tenon, and what she had been saying of Louis XIV,, — re« 
peating, '^ that it reminded her of her own sainted monarch." 
She bade the abbess a very gracious farewell, and requested 
her prayers for her son ; and then, turning to the nuns, 
entreated that they would also pray for him.^ 

Mary Beatrice returned to St. Germains to hold her 
anxious councils with Berwick, and her son's new secretary 
of state, lord Bolingbroke, as to the means of obtaining 
the necessary supplies for the Jacobite rising in Scotlan£ 
Bolingbroke's frequent solicitations for that purpose to the 
regent Orleans, only served to expose the designs of the 
friends of the cause, and to put the British government on 
the alert. The arms and stores that had been secretly pro- 
vided by the friendship of the deceased king, Louis XIV., 
were on board twelve ships lying at Havre ; but just as they 
were ready to sail, sir George Byng came into the roads 
with a squadron, and prevented them from coming out of 
harbour, and lord Stair, the British ambassador, demanded 
of the regent that they should be given up^ as they were 
intended for the service of the pretender. The regent, 
instead of doing this, ordered the ships to be unloaded, and 
the arms and ammunition to be carried to the king of 
France's arsenal." This was one of the leading causes of 
the failure of the enterprise, since the bravest champions 
can do little without weapons. 

The rebellion in Scotland broke out prematurely, hurried 
on by the ardour of misjudging partisans ; its details belong 
to our national annals ; all we have to do with it is to trace 
its eflfects on the personal history of the royal mother of the 
representative of the fated line of Stuart. Bolingbroke, in 
his letter to that prince, of September 21st, after informing 
him that her majesty's almoner, Mr. Innes, and captain 
O'Flanighan, had been consulting about providing a vessel 
to convey him to the scene of action, says : 



' Inedited MS. Fragment in the Secret Archives au Royaume de France. 
' Documents in Lord Mahon's Appendix. Berwick's Memoirs. St, Simon. 
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*' The queen orders Mr. Innes to furnish money to O'Flanigan, and by 
that means he will guess at the service intended, as well as by what was said 
to him before my return ; but I shall say nothing to him, nor any one e)se of 
the measure taken, because I know no better maxim, in all business, than 
that of trusting no creature with the least circumstance beyond what is abso- 
lutely necessary he should know in order to enable him to execute his part of* 
the service. "* 

An excellent maxim, doubtless; but the object of the 
new minister was evidently to alienate the confidence of his 
master from the queen and her counsellors, and more than 
that, to estrange him from the only person capable of giving 
good advice, the duke of Berwick ; and that he had suc- 
ceeded in creating a coolness, may be perceived even from 
the manner in which he speaks of the duke : 

*' The duke of Berwick is gone to St. Germains, so that I shall have no op- 
portunity of making either a secret or a confidence of this to him. I add nor 
more as to his grace, though I should have something to say, because the 
queen tells me she has writ to your majesty her opinion, in which I most 
humbly concur." 

The self-importance of the new secretary of state was 
piqued at finding Mary Beatrice confided implicitly in 
jBerwickj and only partially in himself, and that, instead of* 
having to communicate intelligence to her, she communi- 
cated it to him. He intended to be the head of the Stuart 
cause, and he found himself only employed as the hand^ 
The queen and Berwick transacted all the secret important 
correspondence and negotiations together, and then em- 
ployed him, not as a minister of state, but as an official 
secretary. Berwick had been empowered by her majesty 
to press the king of Sweden for performance of Bis promise 
of landing 8000 troops in Scotland, to assist her son ; but 
Charles was himself in great difficulties, being closely be- 
sieged at Stralsund at the very time his aid was solicited^ 
and could only express his resret at being unable to accord 
the needful succours. The king of Spain revoked his pro- 
mise of a pecuniary loan at the same time; and both these 
inauspicious circumstances being communicated by Mary 
Beatrice to Bolingbroke, he thus briefly announces the two- 
fold disappointment to the luckless chevalier de St. George^ 

" I enclose to your majesty," continues Bolingbroke, *' two letters from 
Stralsund with great reluctance, since you will find by them that all our hopes 
of troops are vanished. I received them from the queen, whose packet accom-' 
panics this, and who intends to send your majesty's servants down to you/'* 

^ Lord Mahon's Appendix. ' Ibid. 
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The chevalier replied, ** that his affairs had a melancholy 
aspect, but that so far from discouraging him, it confirmed 
him in his determination to set out at once, since matters 
only became worse by delay, and that he ought to hare 
been on the spot six months before."* It was necessary for 
him to come to Paris or its environs, in order to hold a 
private council with his mother and friends previous to his 
embarkation from one of the ports on the coast of Bretagne. 

Some political overtures were made, at this time, in the 
vain hope of propitiating the regent, for a marriage between 
his unmarried daughter, mademoiselle de Valois, and the 
chevalier de St. George.' How far the queen was concerned 
in promoting this project, does not appear ; it certainly was 
not pushed, with any degree of earnestness, on the part of 
the prince, who apprehended that it would be injurious to 
his popularity witn his party in England. It has been said, 
that tne young lady herself, being greatly in love with the 
royal knight-errant, who, at that period, excited a very ro- 
mantic interest in France, besougnt her father to make her 
his wife, to which the cautious regent replied, '* Nous ver-- 
ronSf ma JiUe — nous verrons P* 

Meantime, the standard of the chevalier had been raised 
in Scotland, and a formidable insurrection, headed by lord 
Derwentwater and Mr. Forster, took place in Northum- 
berland. On the second Sunday in October, the pro- 
testant clergymen, who acted as chaplains to the rebel 
muster, prayed for the son of James II., by the style and 
title of king James, and for Mary Beatrice, by the de- 
signation of *' Mary, queen-mother."* The same was done 
at Kelso, where a mixed congregation of protestants and 
Roman catholics met in the great kirk, to listen to a poli- 
tical sermon preached by the Rev. Mr. Patten, on the 
text, " The blessing of the first-born is his." The gentle- 
men of the latter persuasion told the preacher, « that they 
approved very well of our liturgy, which they had never 
heard before."* 

On the 28th of October, the chevalier left Bar. Infor- 
mation was immediately given to the British ambassador, 
lord Stair, who went to the regent Orleans, and demanded, 

' Lord Mahon's Appendix. 

BoUog^broke's Correspondence. . ' Notes on the Life of Calamj. 

^ Patten's History of the Rebellion. 
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in the name of his sovereign, George L, that orders should 
be issued to prevent his passage through France. The 
regent, according to the duke of Berwick's statement, re- 
plied, *^ If you can point out, to a certainty, the precise 
place where he may be found, I will have him re-conducted 
to Lorraine; but I am not obliged to be either spy or 
gaoler for king George." Some days afterwards, lord 
Stair assured the recent, " that the pretender would arrive 
on such a day, which he named, at Chalons, in Cham- 
pagne." ** Prudence," says Lemontey, " prescribed to the 
regent a conduct, oblique enough to satisfy George L, 
without discouraging the Jacobites ; but the events preci- 
pitated themselves, as it were, with a rapidity, which ren- 
dered it difficult to preserve a course sufficiently gliding.' 
He summoned Contadeis, the major of the guards, into his 
presence, and there, before lord Stair, gave positive orders 
to him to intercept the prince on the roaa, and conduct 
him back to Lorraine ; but aware of the unpopularity in 
which such a proceeding would involve him, he secretly 
instructed Contades not to find the person of whom he went 
in quest."' Berwick adds, ''that the chevalier, being 
warned of the intended arrest, kept out of the danger, by 
taking a circuitous route. Contades, on his return, gave a 
flourishing account to Staii* of all he had done during an 
absence of several days; and his excellency affected to be 
satisfied ; yet he shrewdly suspected, that the regent had no 
particular desire to hinder the passage of the chevalier, and 
Contades no great relish for the commission that had been 
imposed on him. Stair had also sent his myrmidons out in 
all directions, to try to discover the road the prince was 
taking ; but he was so well disguised, and travelled with so 
few companions, that he never heard of him till it was too 
late to be of any use."^ 

No one was more uncertain of the movements of her son 
than the queen ; for he dared not write to her, lest his letters 
should be intercepted. He had, withal, too much reason to 
suspect, that she could not keep a secret, and that there 
were traitors at St. Germains, and spies within the hallowed 
pale of her favourite retreat at ChaiUot. 

> Mtmoires da Regenee par M. ILemontey. 
' Hemoires du Begenee, by Lemontey. See ako Duclos and St. Simon. 
* Memoires du Mareachal Berwick. 
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bridges, where he is. strongly entrenched, it is difficult to force it ; nevertheless, 
they hope soon to pass into England/' ^ 

Such was the exaggerated account of the state of her 
son's affairs in Scotland, which flattered the maternal hopes 
of the widowed consort of James IL, while she was, at the 
same time, tortured with suspense and uncertainty on his 
account, not knowing what had become of him, whether he 
was in France, Scotland, or England, living or dead, at 
this momentous crisis of his fortunes. The earl of Mar had 
written to her on the 12th of October, giving her a state- 
ment of the proceedings of the insurgents, and earnestly 
demanding the presence of him they styled their king," 

Lady Sophia Bulkeley concludes her letter to the abbess 
of Cbaillot in these words : 

** The queen begs you^ my dear mother, and all the community^ to re- 
double, if it be possible, your holy prayers for the preservation of the person 
of the king, and for the success of this great enterprise, and for the preserva- 
tion of his faithful subjects. Her majesty ordered me to write yesterday, but 
we waited till this evening, having a hope that the letters from England, 
which ought to come to-day, might furnish some fresh news ; but as the post 
is delayed, her majesty would not longer defer inquiring what tidings you 
have, and communicating hers to you. For myself, permit me, my dearest 
mother, to assure you, that no one can esteem and honour you more entirely 
than your very obedient servant, 

'' S. BULKBLKT. 

** I hope that Miss Plowden and her lady mother are both well. Have the 
goodness, my beloved mother, to tell my dear Catharine Angelique, that the 
queen is very sorry she has not time to answer her letter ; but she must not 
allow that to discourage her from writing, as her majesty is very glad to re- 
ceive letters from her," 

Endorsed, *' To the very reverend mire depos^ de Mouffle of the ladies of 
St. Marie de Cbaillot, at Cbaillot."* 

Almost immediately after the date of this letter, the queen 
received an intimation of the movements of her son, who, 
dodged by the spies of the British embassy, had been 
playing at hide and seek for many days, without venturing 
to approach the coast, though his friend, lord Walsh, lay 
at Nantes, with a light-armed, swlft*sailing vessel, ready to 
convey him down the Loire. The chevalier de St. George 
and his friend, William Erskine, brother to the earl of 
Buchan, who were wandering about in disguise, observed that 
portraits and descriptions of his person were set up in some of 

' Inedited Stuart Papers in the Secret Archives au Royaume de France. 
' Letter of the Earl of Mar in Mrs. Thomson's Lives of the Jacobites^ 
vol. L 

* Inedited Stuart Papers in the Hotel Soubise, by favour of M. Guizot. 
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die post houses to fiKnlitate his apprdieiiaon. Another of 
his attendants, oolonel Hay, fiiUing in with a party that were 
lying in wait to seize the royal ad^entorar, very narrowly 
escaped being assassinated, in mistake for him, as he was 
travelling in one of his post-carriages.^ All of a sodden, 
the chevalier determined to come to Paris, U> attend a 
general council of his firiends, both French and English, 
that was to be held at the hotel de Bretenl, the hoose of the 
baron de Breteol et de Prenlly, a nobleman of mat wealth, 
and of distinguished fiunily, who had married tme beautiful 
daughter of lord and lady (yBrien Clar^ who had accom- 
panied queen Mary Beatrice on her voyage to France, 
when she fled with her iniant son in 1688. Lady Clare 
was the state housekeeper at St. Germains, and one of the 
ladies of the bedchamber to the queen. The hotel de 
Breteul was the resort of all that was gay, gallant, and 
nirituel in Paris; it was also, of course, a general ren- 
dezvous for the friaDids of the house of Stuart. It was in 
the salons of the marquise de Chatelet, the sister of the 
baron de Breteul, they held thdr ccmferaices.' 

When the queen was informed that her son meant to 
take Paris in his route, she came to Chaillot to avail herself 
of the opportunity of making all necessary arrangements 
with him, and bidding him a personal farewell.' The fol- 
lowing interesting particulars are recorded in the auto- 
bi^raphy of one of the nieces of the baron de BreteuL 
** Tne chevalier de St. George came very privately to Paris 
in the dress of an abbe, with only one or two companions. 
He went directly to the hotel de Breteul, where he met 
all his friends and confederates.'' It should seem, the 
youn^ ladies of the family had the honour of being pre- 
sented to him, which made a ^eat impression on madame 
de Crequi, then mademoiselle de Froulay, a girl in her teens, 
who continues, " He was at that time a very handsome 
and accomplished prince, and did not appear more than 
five or six and twenty years of age. We had the honour 
of making our courtesies to him, and he addressed some com- 
plimentary words to us, after which, he withdrew with his 
followers into my uncle's cabinet^ where they remained in 
conference great part of the night. At the dawn of day 

^ " "t Papers. ' Souvenances_de Marquise de Crequi. ' Ibid. 
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be departed for Chaillot^ where the queen, his mother, 
who had come to meet him, was waiting for him at the 
convent of the Viatatioo. He slept in a little house which 
the dac de Laozun had, no one knew why, retained for 
his own use in that village* He remained there four and 
twenty hours." ^ Mary Beatrice felt this parting with her 
son on an expedition so full of perils a severe tri^ ; he was 
dearer to her than ever — the last tie that bound her to a 
w(Mrld of care and sorrow ; but she suspected not, that the 
only se£iotts danger he was to encounter would be within a 
few hours after he had bidden her adieu.' 

The hotel de Breteul was a marked place, and every«f 
thing that passed there was watched with jealous attention 
by the spies of lord Stair ; there was, besides, an unsus- 
pected traitress within the domestic circle. Mademoiselle 
EmOie de Chatelet was so greatly piqued at the preference 
evinced by one of the prince's gendemen in waiting, lord 
Keith, for her cousin mademoiselle de Froulay, that she did 
all she could to injure the Jacobite cause out of revenge* 
Secret information of whatever designs came to her know- 
ledge was communicated by her immediately to the earl of 
Stair.^ It was, theref<»e, in all probability through the ill 
offices of this inimical member of the family circle at the 
hotel de Breteul, that the intelligence of the chevalier de St» 
Geoi^'s visit was conveyed to the British embassy, toge- 
ther with the information that he was to set out the fol* 
lowing day for Chateau Thierry, on his way to the coast of 
Bretagne, and that he would change horses at Nonancourt. 
If we may believe the fdlowing statement of madame de 
Crequi, which is corroborated oy Lemontoy, Dudos, St. 
Simon, and several other contemporary Fraich writers^ 
Lord Stair, misdoubting the regent Orleans, instead of 
claiming his promise of arresting the unfortunate princef 
determined to take surer measures on his own account, by 
sending people in his own employ to wayky him. Be lliis 
as it may, it is certain that the prince, after he bad tak^ 
leave of the queen, his mother, started from Chaillot in one 
of the post-carriages of the barcm de Breteul, attended by 
some horsemen who had put on the livery of that noble 
French family. At the entrance of the village of Nonan- 

^ ftmfQfiances de la Marquise de Crequi. ' CWllot Reeords. 

' Souyenaaoes de la Marquise de Crequi. 
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There wm fomediing 90 smple and earnest in the 
woman^K manner, diat, stranger as die was to him, the 
rojral adrentnrer resigned himself to her goidanoes, with 
that frank reliance on die eeneroos impulses of the female 
diaracter, which no one of ins race had ever cause to rue. 
fShe led him and his attendanto safely to the hoose of the 
village pastor, and then ran to sammon M. lyArgenson, 
the nearest magistrate, who came properly supported, and 
took three penons into custody at the post-boose, two of 
them were Englishmen, and produced lord StaiFs pass- 
ports ; the other was a French baron, well known as a spy 
m the employ of that minister.' The leader of the parQr 
was colonel Douglas, son of sir William Douglas, an 
attach^ to the embassy, who assumed a high tone, and said 
*^ that he and his companions were in the service of the Bri- 

^ 8ou?«nftnecf d« U Marquue de Creqai. 
' LtnonWy, 1>uo1<m. 8c. Simon. Madame de Crequi. See the depositions 
signed by the magiserstes in Lemontey's Appendix. 
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tish ambassador." The magistrate coolly observed that '^ no 
ambassador would avow such actions as that in which he 
was engaged/' and committed them all to prison.^ 

Meantime, the worthy L'Hopital despatched one of her 
couriers to the marquis de Torcy, with a statement of what 
bad occurred, and took care to send the chevalier forward 
on his journey in another dress, and in one of her own 
voitures, with a fresh relay of horses, with which he reached 
Nantes, and finding the vessel in waiting for him, de- 
scended the Loire, and safely arrived at St. Maloes. 

Mary Beatrice wrote with her own hand to mademoiselle 
L'Hopital, a letter full of thanks for the preservation of 
her son ; but that which charmed the good woman most, 
was the acknowledgments she received from the regent, who 
sent her his portrait as a testimonial of his approbation of 
her conduct on this occasion. Reasons of state compelled 
the regent to stifle the noise made by this adventure, and 
he prevented the depositions of the post-mistress of Nonan- 
court and her servants from being published.' 

Lady Sophia Bulkeley gives the superior of Chaillot the 
following confidential account of the state of mind in which 
her royal mistress and herself remained, during a second 
interval of suspense that intervened before tidings of the 
chevalier's proceedings reached the anxious little court at 
St. Germains : 

" This 28 of November. 
" As the queen intends to write to you, my dear mother, I shall not say 
much, except to let you knonr that, through the mercy of God, the queen is 
well, and received yesterday news from Scotland and the north of England ; 
but still her majesty can hear no tidings of the king, her son. Her m^esty 
doubts not of the fervour and zeal of your prayers to the Lord for his pre- 
servation. The lively and firm faith of the queen supports her, which makes me 



' Lemontey. Dudos. St. Simon. Madame de Crequi. See the deposi* 
tions signed by the magistrates in Lemontey's Appendii. 

' But those documents are still in existence, and have been printed in the 
Appendix of Lemontey*s Histoire de la Regence. See also Letter of 
Marechal D*UxelIes to M. Iberville, filinister from France to the Court of 
Sweden, dated 9th December, 1715. 

The Duke of Berwick, a great authority, affirms, " that there were no just 
grounds for imputing to the earl of Stair, the foul charge of suborning these 
men to assassinate the chevalier de St. George, and that he considered his 
lordship too honourable a man to be capable of such a design." In Paris, it 
was thought otherwise ; and after he claimed the men and took them into his 
family again, the French nobility universally shunned him, and very few 
ladies would receive his visits, or admit him into their circles. 
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cvmy moment reproaefa myadf for beiog ao Ircqueotly tranaported with itmrt 
for the safety of the king. I take shame to myself when I see bov tranquil 
the hope she has in Divine Rrovidence renders the queen ; but I pray you 
not to notice this in your reply, for I put on the oourageous belbre her 



Under the impression that her sod had embarked at 
St. Malo^ Mary Beatrice enclosed a packet of letters 
for him to the earl of Mar in Scotland, to whom she 
also wrote.* But the chevalier, thonsh he went on board 
ship, waited several days for a favoaraUe wind, and finally 
learning that the forces of George I. occupied Danstafiiage,' 
where he intended to land, and that there was a squadron 
on the look out for him, came on shore again, and travelled 
privately on horseback to Dunkirk, where he embarked on 
board a small vessel of eight ffuns, attended by six gentle- 
men only, who were disguised like himself in the dress of 
French naval officers.* He was seven days in performing 
the voyage, and it was long ere the news of his safe landing 
reached the court of St. Germains. 

On the 5th of December, lady Sophia Bulkeley writes 
by the desire of her royal mistress, to the superior of 
Chaillot, to inquire after the health of the community, and 
to tell them the floating rumours that had reached her from 
the scene of action. ** Her majesty,** she says, " continues 
well, but, as you may truly suppose, very restless till she can 
receive sure intelligence of the arrival of the king, her son, 
in Scotland. There are reports, but we imagine without 
foundation, that the faithful friends of the king have been 
defeated in England, and, on the other hand, they say that 
the earl of Mar has beaten our enemies in Scotland, but 
that wants confirming. However, there are many letters 
which corroborate the latter rumour, yet we dare not flatter 
ourselves at present, for if it be really so, there will surely 
arrive between this and to>morrow morning, the verification, 
which the queen will not fail to communicate to the dear 
sister Catharine Angelique, as she intends to write to her ; 
therefore, it will not be necessary for me to inflict on you 
the trouble of reading a longer letter of my scrawling.*^ 

^ Inedited Autograph Letter in the Hotel de Soubise. 

^ Mar Correspondence in Mrs. Thomson's Liyes of the Jacobites. 

' Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick. 

^ Lord Mahon*! History oi England from the peace o£ Utredit. 

' JStuart Papers in the Hotel de Soubise. 
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" Chriffonage^*'* is the word ; it is certainly graphically 
descriptive of the queer calligraphy of the noble amanu- 
ensis, to say nothing of her misapplication of capitals to 
adjectives and adverbs, and small letters for names of places, 
but her unaffected sympathy for the royal mistress, whose 
exile and adversity she had shared for seven- and-twenty 
years, makes every word from her pen precious. She 
adds two postscripts to this letter — the first, to tell the 
abbess that the duke de Lauzun had just arrived at St.. 
Germains, but was not likely to remain more than twenty- 
four hours; the second, which is dated five o'clock in the 
evening, shows that he was the bearer of heavy tidings,. 
which kdy Sophia thus briefly intimates : 

" The bad news from the north of England having been confirmed, and 
that from Scotland none too good, the queen orders me to tell you, my dearest 
mother, that she cannot write ; and I am to tell you, that she doubts not that 
you will redouble your prayers for the preservation of the person of the king, 
her SOD, for the prosperity and consolation of his fiuthful sulijeets.'' ' 

The disastrous intelligence which Lauzun had come to 
St. Germains to break to Mary Beatrice, was no less than 
the death-blow of her son*s cause in England, in consequence 
of the cowardly or treacherous conduct of Mr. Forster at 
Preston, and the defeat and surrender of the rebel army 
there on the 13th of November, together with the loss of the 
battle of SherifF-muir in Scotland on the same day. 

The queen and her faithful ladies spent their melancholy 
Christmas at St. Germains, in painful uncertainty of what 
had become of the chevalier de St. George. Lady Sophia 
Bulkeley writes again to the superior of Chaillot on the 
29th of December, telling her " that the queen continued 
well, and had been able to attend for nine successive days, 
the services of the church for that holy season, which," con- 
tinues lady Sophia, "have been very consolatory to her 
majesty, who only breathes for devotion.'* Her ladyship 
goes on to communicate the messages of her royal mistress 
to her cloistered friend in these words : — 

*' The queen commands me to tell you, that as soon as she receives any good 
news, she will not fail to impart it. She says, you are not to give credit to 
the report, which she understands you have heard, that the Scotch wish to 
make peace with the duke of Hanover, for it is not true, although their affiiirs 
are not in so good a condition as they were. The season is so inclement 

' Inedited Stuart Papers in the Hotel de Soubise. 
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there, that tbcy eanaoc do anything on cilbcr aide. God ] 
for all tfaingc» and we most tnbmit to his holy wiD, and not c 
his mercy, sinee onr canse is jnst.** ^ 

The manner in which lady Sophia speaks of her royal 
mistress is very interesting : 

" Although yon kooar the great virtue of the queen, my dear mother, ycMi 
would be surprised to see with what firmness her majesty supports all the 
trying evenU that have come upon her since she has been at St, Germaina. 
Betnm thanks to God, my dear mother, for all the graee He has given the 
queen, and request of Him a continuation of it for her and her preservation, 
who is so dear to us." 

This unaffected tribute of affection and esteem from one 
of the noble British matrons of her bedchamber, who had 
lost everything for her sake, surely affords a presumptive 
evidence of the moral worth of the consort of James II. It 
is a common saying, that no man is a hero to his valet-de- 
chambre; but this proverb appears reversed with regard to 
our unfortunate queen, for the more we search into the 
records that have been borne of her by her personal 
attendants, and all those who enjoyed the opportunity of 
observing her conduct in her most unreserved hours of 
privacy, the brighter does the picture grow. Be it also 
noted, that no one who knew her intimately has ever spoken 
ill of her, although she was not, of course, free from the 
faults and errors of judgment inherent in human nature. 
It will be said, that those who have commended Mary 
Beatrice, were partial witnesses, being her servants and per- 
sonal friends; nor can this be denied, seeing that they 
gave proofs of attachment not often to be met with among 
courtiers. Partial they were, for they preferred her in her 
poverty, exile, and adversity, to her powerful and prosperous 
rivals, the regnant queens, Mary and Anne. They pre- 
ferred her service to their own interests, and were contented 
to be poor expatriated outlaws for her sake, and being thus 
faithful in deeds, is it likely that they would be unfaithful 
in their words, or less worthy of credit than the unscru- 
pulous writers who performed an acceptable service to her 
powerful enemies by calumniating her? 

The new year, 1716, opened drearily on Mary 
Beatrice : every day agitated her with conflicting rumours 
of victories and defeats, and it was not till the 10th of 

1 Inedited Stuart Papers in the Hotel de Soubise. 
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January that she received certain tidings that her son had 
reached his destination in safety. The following animated 
letter from the lady Sophia Bulkeley gives a brief but 
pleasing account of the welcome news to the abbess of 
Chailiot, and will best describe the feelings with which it 
was received by the royal mother. 

** This Friday, 10th of Jan. 

<* By the order of the queen, my dearest mother, I have the honour and the 
pleasure of informing you, that, by the grace of God, the king, my master, 
landed in Scotland on Tuesday week, at Ptier^t Head [Peterhead], in spite 
of fourteen or fifteen English vessels that were hovering on the coast to take 
him. After that, can we doubt that Holy Providence protects him in all 
things, or of the goodness of God towards our dear king for the time to come ? 
The queen is well, thanks be to the Lord ! her majesty and all of us are, as 
you may well believe, transported with joy. Will you assist us, my very dear 
mother^ in offering up thanksgivings to God for his goodness, and asking of 
Him a continuation of them. I cannot tell you more at present." 

Endorsed, '* To the very reverend mother, superior of the ladies of St. 
Marie de Chaillot, at Chaillot." ^ 

The letter of the chevalier himself^ announcing his 
arrival, was written to his secretary of state, lord Boling* 
broke, and is dated three weeks earlier ; it is very short, 
and will, perhaps, be acceptable to the reader. 

** James Stdart icy Lord Boungbrokb. ^ 

•• Peterhead (Scotland), Dec. 22, 1715. 
** I am at last, thank God, in my own antient kingdom, as the bearer will 
tell you, with all the particulars of my passage, and his own proposals of 
future service. Send the queen' the news I have got, and give a line to the 
regent en attendantj that I send you from the army a letter from our friends, 
to whom I am going to-morrow. I find things in a prosperous way ; I hope 
all will go on well, if friends on your side do their part as I shall have done 
mine. My compliments to Magni ; tell him the good news. I don't write 
to him ; for I am wearied, and wont delay a moment the bearer. 

"J. R." 

In his letter dated Kinnaird, January 2, 1716, the che- 
valier sends several messages to the queen, his mother ; he 
speaks of his own situation cheerfully, though he owns 
with some humour, that he has nothing to begin the cam- 
paign with, " but himself, ^^ 

" All was in confusion,'* he says, ** before my arrival ; terms of accommoda- 
tion pretty openly talked of; the Highlanders returned home, and but 4000 
men left at Perth. Had I retarded some days longer, I might have had a 
message not to come at all. My presence, indeed, has had, and will have, I 



* Inedited Stuart Papers in the Hotel de Soubise, Paris 

' Lord Mabon, vol. i., Appendix, p. xzziv. 

* His mother, queen Mary Beatrice. 
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hope, good e^Rscts. The affection of the people is beyond all ezpresnon. . • . • 
We are too happy if we can maintain Perth this winter; that b a point of 
the last importance. We shall not leave it without blows. 

" I send to the queen, my mother, all the letters I mention here, that she 
may peruse them, and then agree with you the best ways of forwardiog 
them. You will show her this, for mine to her refers to it. There will go 
by the next messenger a duplicate of all this packet, except my letter to the 
queen." * 

Mary Beatrice bad endured the conflicts of hope and 
fear, the pangs of disappointment, and the tortures of sus- 
pense for upwards of four months, with the patience of a 
Christian, and the firmness of a heroine ; so that, as we have 
seen by lady Sophia Bulkeley's letters, every one was 
astonished at her calmness, when all around her were in a 
state of excitement and alarm ; but directly she received 
the cheering intelligence that her son Kad landed in 
Scotland, where his presence had been vainly demanded 
for the last thirteen years, the revulsion of ^ling over- 
powered her feeble frame, and she was attacked with a 
nervous fever, which rendered her incapable of further 
exertion. 

Lady Sophia Bulkeley, to whose correspondence with the 
reliffieuses of Chaillot we are indebted for these interesting 
particulars connected with the almost forgotten mother of 
the chevalier de St. George, at the period of the disastrous 
attempt of his friends in Scotland to restore him to the 
throne of his forefathers, writes on the 29th of January, 
1716, by desire of her royal mistress, to the abbess of 
Chaillot, to tell her, "that her majesty was progressing 
favourably towards convalescence, though still feeble. After 
having kept her bed fifteen days, the queen had sat up the 
day before, for the first time, and was so much better, that 
nothing but her weakness prevented her from being dressed 
and gomg on as usual; that she now slept well, ana the che- 
valier Garvan, her physician, would not allow her to take 
bark oftener than twice in four and twenty hours, which 
he meant her to continue for some time to come. If the 
weather were not so inclement, her majestv would soon be 
restored," continues lady Sophia, ^^ fi>r, thank God ! she 
recovers very rapidly after these sort of illnesses, when once 
the fever leaves her, by which we perceive that her con- 
Lord Mahon's Appendix, ftom Stuart Papers in her Majesty's Collection 
at Windsor. 
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stkution is naturally good. The queen lias not received 
anything since the arrival of the courier from the king, who 
brought the news of his landing. She is expecting every 
moment to see one arrive, but apparently, the contrary 
winds cause the delay. Iii the meantime^ some of the 
letters from Edinbui^h notice that the king arrived at 
Perth on the Tth, and that all the nobles in the duke of 
Mar's army went on before to receive his majesty. They ap- 
peared transported with joy to see him, and the following 
day he reviewed his army at Perth." The enthusiastic 
affection of lady Sophia iBulkeley fbr the cause, combined 
with her droll French, has the effect of making her identify 
herself in this letter with the Jacobite army at Perth ; for 
she says : — ^^ The enemy threatens much to attack us before 
our forces can be drawn together. Their numbers mudi 
exceed ours at Perth ; therefore," continues her ladyship, 
** we have the more need of your prayers for them." After 
communicating the usual petition of the queen to the com- 
munity of Chaillot, for more prayers for the success and 
preservation of the king, she adds : 

" To tell you the truth, I fear he will have much to do ere he can be put 
in pocsessioB of his crowns ; but I doubt not that time will come after many 
troubles ; for I should fail in my duty to God, if I doubted of his protect- 
ing the king, my master, after having preserved him through so many perils 
from the time he was three months (3d, I should have little fiuth, if I could 
dcNibt that his Holy Providence would always take care of our lawful king, 
and, after having thoroughly proved him as gold in the furnace, giving him 
the victory over his perficOous enemies." 

After this enthusiastic burst of loyalty, which may be 
forgiven to a lady who claimed kindred with the royal 
house of Stuart, and who had been present at the birth of 
the exiled heir of that ill-fated line, lady Sophia adverts 
to a subject of nearer, if not dearer interest to herself : 

*' May I not venture,*' she says, " my dearest mother, to entreat you to 
think of me' in your prayers to the Lord, and of my son, ndio set out on 
Wednesday fortnight for Scotland. God grant that he be arrived in some safe 
port ; but, unhappily, a gentleman belonging to the king, my master, named 
Mr. Booth, is supposed to have perished on the English coast, or to have been 
taken prisoner.^ God grant that the late of ny son may be better !" 

Nothing could be nearer to a tragic termination than the 

1 ** Poor Booth," writes the chevalier de St. George to Bolingbroke, *' I 
am in pain for ; we passed Dunkirk togather, and I heard no more of him 
after the next day that his ship lacged behind mine.'*— Stuart Pi^pers in Ijor4 
Mahon's Appendix, from her Majesty's Collection at Windsor. 
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expedition in which Mr. Bulkeley, the son of this noble 
laay, and his two companions, the marquess of Tynemouth^ 
eldest son of the duke of Berwick, and Sir John Erskine, 
were engaged. They had been deputed by the queen and 
the duke of Berwick to convey to the aid of the chevalier, 
in Scotland, a hundred thousand crowns in ingots of gold, 
which the king of Spain had at last granted to the earnest 
importunities of the royal widow in behalf of her son ; 
** But," says the duke of Berwick, *' everything appeared 
to conspire to ruin our projects. The vessel in whicn they 
were was wrecked on the coast of Scotland, and, as it was 
in the night, they had barely time to save themselves, by 
means of the shallop, without being able to carry away any 
of the ingots, which they had concealed in the hold of the 
ship."' 

The queen still kept her chamber, when lady Sophia 
Bulkeley wrote by her desire on the 5th of February, to 
communicate to the abbess of Chaillot the intelligence of 
her son's proceedings in Scotland. A gentleman had just 
arrived from Perth with letters, and had rejoiced the anxious 
ladies at St. Germains, and their royal mistress, with an 
account of the univei*sal rapture which had pervaded all 
ranks of the people, in that quarter of Scotland, at behold- 
ing the representative of their ancient monarchs among 
them again, or, as the refrain of the Jacobite song written on 
that occasion has it, — 

"The auld Stuarts back again," 

*' The queen," writes lady Sophia Bulkeley,' <*has waited, that she might 
send you her tidings, which^ thanks to the Lord, are good ! She was 
hoping to tell you all about the king, her son, because she was expecting 
every moment the arrival of a courier from him ; and now a gentleman has 
just come, who left the king, my master, in perfect health on Saturday week. 
All the Scotch in that neighbourhood were delighted beyond description 
to see him. All the world came to kiss his hand in such crowds, that he was 
obliged to extend them both at once, so that he might be able to save a little 



* The vessel was lost near the mouth of the Tay, for want of a pilot. A 
regal diadem was to have been made for the intended coronation of the luck- 
less son of James II. at Scoon, of some of the gold with which this bark was 
freighted. Well might that prince, in his address to his council^ observe : 
*' For me it is no new thing if I am unfortunate. My whole life, even from 
By oradle, has been a constant series of misfortunes.'* He was, at that time, 
suffering from the depressing influence of the low intermittent fever, to which 
he inherited, from his mother, a constitutional tendency. 

' Inedited Stuart Letters in the Hotel de Soubise. 
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time to attend to business. The noblemen and officers were charmed to find 
that he could understand them so well. 

** My lord Edward wrote to my lady, his wife, that without seeing, no one 
could conceive the joy with which the people were transported. The gentle- 
jnan who has come says, ' that he believes the king is crowned,' that is to say, 
consecrated ; for he was to be in a few days, at the time of his departure. In 
short, my dear mother, the affairs of his majesty are in as favourable a train 
as they can be in this inclement season ; for they have just the same weather 
there as here, only the cold is more severe." ' 

A melancholy reverse is presented to this flattering pic- 
ture, by turning to the history of the rebellion, by whicn it 
appears, that at the very time queen Mary Beatrice and her 
ladies were rejoicing and offering up thanksgivings to God, 
for these imaginary successes, and the royal mother was 
pleasing herself with the idea, that the coronation of her 
son, as king of the ancient realm of Scotland, had actually 
taken place, that his recognition in London would quickly 
follow, and that her eyes would look upon his consecration 
in Westminster Abbey, the desperate enterprise was already 
at an end, and he in whose behalf it had been undertaken 
was a fugitive. 

The duke of Berwick declares, "that from the first there 
were no hopes of a successful issue to this desperate enter* 
prise, and that when the prince arrived in Scotland, he 
found his cause in a most melancholy position. His army» 
which the earl of Mar had, in his letters, exaggerated to 
sixteen thousand men, did not amount to more than four or 
five thousand^ ill armed, and badly disciplined, while Argyle 
had a great train of artillery, and a very great superiority 
in numbers of well-armed veteran troops."' Argyle was, 
at one time, within eight miles of Perth, and, for reasons 
best known to himself, refrained from attacking the Jaco- 
bite forces.' It might be that he was willing to spare the 
slaughter of so many of his countrymen, and wished not 
to bring the blood of the unfortunate representative of the 
ancient royal line of Scotland on his house ; but, from what- 
ever motive, i( is certain, that he allowed him to escape, 
when he might have annihilated him and his little army^ 

The chevalier, at first, refused to avail himself of the 
opportunity of retiring from Scotland ; and it was not till 

> Inedited Stuart Papers in the Hotel de Soubise. Letter of Lady Sophia 
Bulketey to the Superior of Chaillot. 

' Memoires du Mareschal Berwick. • 
* Lord Mahon's Hist, of England. Chambers* Hist, of the Rebellion. 
VOL. X. P 
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he was aasared, that by withdnwing, he woakl eimble his^ 
unhappy friends to make their peace with the Britannic 

Kvernmentf that he could be induced to do so.^ When 
embarked for Montrose, he sent a snm of money, the 
remnant of his slender resources, with a letter to Argyle, 
desiring it might be applied to the rdief of die poor people 
whose villages he had reluctantly given orders tt> bum. 
*' So that,^ said he, '^ I may, at least, have the satisfiiction 
of having been the destruction of none, at a time when 
I came to free all.'^ Such tenderness of conscience passed 
for an unheard of mixture of felly and weakness in times 
like those, and produced, as the unerring result, an over* 
flowing access of calumny. 

But to return to the que^i, bis mother, of whcnn lady 
Sophia Bulkeley gives the superior of Chaillot the follow- 
ing mtelligenoe, in a letter dated Feb* 5th : 

** Her majesty had entirely left her bed sinoe my last, and had been dally 
taking a few turns in her chamber till yesterday, when the gout attacked 
her two feet. The chevalier Garran (her physician) entreated her to keep 
in bed, because the inflammatory action would pass off the sooner. This 
her majesty has proved ; for she is much better to-day than she was yester- 
day. Her majesty sends her regards to her dear friends." 

In her concluding paragraph, lady Sophia adverts to the 
frightfal peril in which her own son had been involved, of 
which she had just heard from the gentleman who had 
brought the letters from the chevalier to queen Mary Bea* 
trice. She says : 

** I entreat you, my dear mother, to have the goodness to assist me in 
returning thanks to the Almighty for the escape of the earl of Tynemouth 
and my son, about a fortnight back from the wrack on the coast 4>f Seodand. 
Happily, they were not above twenty miles from Perth, and the gentleman 
who has arrived here to-day says, that they had joined the king before he de- 
parted. Ton see what great cause I have to offer up my thanksgivings to 
God, which I can never do sufllciently by myself without your ohantahle aid, 
and that of our dear sisters."* 

The sanguine anticipations which had been raised at St. 
Germains by the flattering reports of th^ prince's mes- 
senger, were too quickly destroyed by accounts of the hope* 
less position of the Stuart cause. 

On the 16th of February, lady Sophia Bulkeley tells the 

> Lord Mahon's Hist, of England. Chambers' Hist, of the Rebellion. 
Memoires du Mareschal Berwick. * Lord Mahon. Chambers. 

* Inedited Stuart Papers in the Hotel de Soubise, through the favour of 
M. Goixot. 
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abbess of Chafllot, <<that anguish of heart had made the 
qoeen ill again; bat still she trusted, that her majesty 
would rally in a day or two, unless some very sad news 
should urive to agitate her." 

** That which we have from England this evening," f continues her ladjship, 
*' iatinutes that our enemies intend to give us battle soon, if they have not 
done so already, as they fiir outnumber the king's army, and are all regular 
troops. We have much to fear. I tell you these things frankly, my dear 
mother, that you may see what need there is of your prayers ; but make no 
obaerrstion, if you pleaae^ on this passage, for the queen reads all your letters 
herself.'" 

Thus we see that lady Sophia, although she was writing 
this letter in her capacity ot private secretary to her ma- 
jesty, was able to introduce information, of which the con- 
siderate ladies at St. Gennains had deemed it expedient to 
keep their royal mistress in ignorance. Nothing could be 
more pitiable than the state of trembling apprehension in 
which both the queen and her noble attendants awaited the 
arrival of letters and newspapers from England, Scotland, 
and Holland. The Dutch Ciazette was, at that time, a less 
restricted medium of publishing the events of the day than 
any English journal whatsoever. Editors and printers 
in London had, it is true, occasionally been induced to 
venture their ears for gold, but not during the suspension of 
the habeas corpus act. 

The queen's distress of mind, at this trying season, was 
aggravated by the conduct of her son's secretary of state, 
lord Bolingbroke, who, instead of showing the slightest 
consideration for her maternal anxiety, treated her with 
marked disrespect, and neither attempted to communicate 
intelligence, nor to consult her on what steps ought to be 
taken for the assistance of him he called his master. Ever 
since the death of Louis XIV., he had regarded the cause 
of the chevalier de St. George as hopeless; and according 
to lord Stair's report, he did his utmost to render it so, by 

auandering, in his own profligate pursuits, the money with 
lich he had been too confidingly entrusted to buy powder 
and other supplies for the Jacobite muster.' 

Mary Beatrice was, meantime, suffering great pecuniary 

> Inedited Stuart Papers in the Hotel de Soubise, through the favour of 
M. Guizot. ' Ibid. 

' Letter of the Earl of Stair to Horace Walpole. Walpole Correspondence, 
by Coze. 

p2 
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difficulties, which are alluded to by lady Sophia Bulkeley, ia 
reply to some appeal that had been made to her majesty's 
benevolence, through the abbess of Chaillot, to whom she 
says : *' The queen orders me to tell you, that she is much 
grieved (her finances are so scanty) that it is out of her 
power to do anything for this lady. The queen, between 
ourselves," continues lady Sophia, ^has never been in 
greater distress for money than she is at present. They are 
now [the old story] eight months in arrear with her pension. 
The Lord, I hope, will comfort her majesty, and reward her 
great patience, by giving her shortly her own. I cannot 
cease to believe it, and to hope in God against all human 
hopes. The prisoners taken in England are condemned to 
death. There are many catholics among them."^ 

The next event in the life of Mary Beatrice, was the 
return of her luckless son. The chevalier de St. George, 
landed safely at Gravelines,' about February 22, and came 
secretly in disguise to see her at St. Germains, where, in spite 
of the interdict against his presence in the French domi- 
nions, he remained with her several days' — a consolation 
she had scarcely ventured to anticipate, after the disastrous 
termination of his expedition to Scotland. Moi*e than once 
she had said, during his absence, that she could be content 
if he were spared to her ; to say, like Jacob, ^^ It is enough ; 
Joseph, my son, yet liveth :"* but to look upon his face once 
more, she had scarcely ventured to expect. 

The morning after the arrival of the chevalier at St. Ger- 
mains, lord Bolingbroke came to wait upon him, and advised 
him to return to Bar as quickly as possible, lest he should 
be denied an asylum there.^ It was, however, an indispen- 
sable matter of etiquette, that permission should first be re- 
quested of the duke of Lorraine, and that the prince should 
wait for his answer. After lingering at St. Germains longer 
than prudence warranted, he bade his widowed mother 
fiirewell, and set out for Chalons^sur-Marne, where he told 
her and Bolingbroke it was his intention to wait for the 
reply of the duke of Lorraine ; but he proceeded no farther 

1 Inedited Stuart Papers in the Hotel de Soubise, Paris. 

' Letter of Lord Bolingbroke to Wyndham. 

' Memoires du Marechal de Berwick. 

^ MS. Memorials by a Nun of Chaillot. 

* Memoirs du Berwick. Bolingbroke Correspondence. 
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than Malmatson, and then, retracing his steps^ went to the 
house of mademoiselle de Chausseraye, at Neuilly ; and her 
majesty had the surprise and mortification of learning that 
he spent eight days there»^ in the society of several in- 
triguing female politicians, and held private consultations 
witn the Spanish and Swedish ambassadors, from which his 
best friends were excluded. The royal mother would pos- 
sibly have remained in ignorance, of circumstances, alike 
painful to her and injurious to him, if his ill-managed rup- 
ture with Bolingbroke had not betrayed the unsuspected 
secret to her and all the world. 

The duke of Berwick, dazzled with the wit and literary 
accomplishments of Bolingbroke, attached a value to that 
false brilliant, which he was far from meriting, and de-' 
dared, " that the chevalier had committed an. enormous 
blunder in dismissing from his service the only Eng-* 
lishman capable of managing his affairs."' Mary Bea- 
trice^ who placed a greater reliance on Berwick's judg- 
ment than on her own, acted, probably, in compliance 
with his suggestions, in sending a conciliatory message to 
Bolingbroke, assuring him <* that she had had no concern 
in his dismissal^ and expressed a hope, that she might be 
able to adjust the differences between him and her son."^ 
The tone in which '< all-accomplished St. John" rejected 
her proffered mediation, savoured more of his Roundhead 
education than of the classical elegance of phraseology for 
which he has been celebrated. " He was now," he said, " a 
free man» and wished his arm might rot off if he ever again 
drew his sword or his pen in her son's cause."' It is doubt- 
ful, whether butcher Harrison, or any other low-bred mem- 

' Berwick. 
' The loss of the services of a statesman^ who had changed his party rather 
oftener than the vicar of Bray, and had been false to all, was, with all due 
submission to honest Berwick, no great misfortune. ** The enormous blunder," 
committed by the chevalier de St. George, was, in ever having employed and 
placed confidence in a person, devoid alike of religious principles and moral 
worth, and having done so, to dismiss him, in a manner which afforded a 
plausible excuse for proving that his enmity was not quite so lukewarm a9 
his friendship. As might be expected, a series of treacherous intrigues 
between Bolingbroke and the Walpole ministry were commenced, to pave the 
way for bis return from exile. Dr. Johnson's abhorrence of this infidel was 
founded more on principles of moral justice than on his own well-known pre- 
dilection for the Jacobite cause. 

' Lord Mahon's History of England. 
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ber of the Rump, could have replied to a fallen queen and 
distressed mother, in terms more coarsely unmannerly. 

Lord Stair, who appears to have been somewhat better 
acquainted with Bolingbroke's proceedings than the duke of 
Berwick, gives the following jeering account of the affair to 
his friend, Horace Walpole : — 

** Poor Harry it tumed oat from being swrc Uiy of state, and the seals are 
given to lord Mar ; tbey call him knave and traitor, and God knows what I 
I believe all poor Harry's fault was, that he could not play his part with a 
grave enough face ; he could not help laughing now and then at such kings 
and queens. He had a mistreas here at Paris, and got drank now and then ; 
and he spent the money upon his mistress that he should have bought powder 
with, and neglected buying the powder or the arms, and never went near the 
queen [_Maiy Beatricel, For the rest, they [the Jaeobitet] begin to believe 
that their Idng is unlucky, and that the westerly winds and Bolingbroke^r 
treasons have defeated the finest project that ever was laid." ^ 

The letters of Mary Beatrice to ber friends at Chaillot 
at this exciting period, have been apparently abstracted 
from the collection preserved in the hotel de Soubise, for 
although she generally employed lady Serbia Bulkeley as 
her amanuensis in the Chaillot correspondence, she occa- 
sionally wrote herself, when time and the state of her health 
permitted, as we find from the commencing words of the 
following touching note, of that faithful friend, which, it 
seems, inclosed one of hers : 

•'This 6th of March. 
'* As I have the honour to put this envelope to the queen's letter, I have 
no need, my dearest mother, to give you the trouble of reading one in my 
bad writing, save to tell you, that we have great cause to praise God that her 
majesty continues well. The Lord gives us much consolation in that, while 
He ehasteos us in other things. His name be blessed lor alL We remain m 
a constant state of uncertainty as to what will become of our friends who 
remain in Scotland, especially our husbands and sons. Permit me, my dear 
mother, to entreat a continuance of your charitable prayers for them, and* 
believe me to be, with much attachment, your very humble and obedient 
servant, 

« S. BULKKLET." 

The son of lady Sophia happily escaped the dreadful 
penalty suffered, by too many of the unfortunate noblemen 
and gentlemen, who had been rash enough to engage in the 
desperate enterprise^ which, in evil hour, was under- 
taken in 1715, for the restoration of the house of Stuart. 
<< My son, and Mr. Bulkeleyj*' says the duke of Berwick^ 

^ Wdpole Correspondence, by Coxe, vol. ii. pp. 807, 90& Letter of Lord 
Stair to Horace Widpole, brodier of sir Robert WsJpole, dated March 3, 
1716, from Paris. 
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'^ whom die king bad not been able to bring off with him, 
instead of endeavouring to conceal themselves in the high- 
lands like the others, ventured to come from the north of 
Scotland to Edinburgh, where they remained undiscovered 
for eight days, and hired a vessel to land them in Holland, 
whence th^ made their way to France. The regent, at 
^le solicitation of lord Stair, deprived them of their {daces 
under the French government.'' 

The extreme depression in which the queen and her 
ladies remained during the melancholy spring of 1716, 
when every post from England brought them sad tidings of 
die tn^ic rate of the devoted friends who had engaged in 
the cause of the chevalier de St. George, is redingly 
noticed by lady Sophia Bulkeley, in a letter to one of the 
sisters of Cbaillot, dated March the 20th. She says : — 

" The weather and ourseWes are both so dismal, my dear sister^ that I 
baTe seareely courage to write to yea, much less to come and see you, though 
the queen has had the goodness to propose k to me ; but I have thought it 
better to defer it till Easter, in the hope that the holy festivals may a little 
tranquillize our spirits, which find little repose at present. Her miyesty's health 
is, thanks to God ! good, in spite of the continual and overwh^mlng afKetions 
^iHth which she is surrounded. The deaths of the earU of Derwentwater and 
JKenmure have grieved her much. Nothing can be more beautiful than the 
speech of the first; if it were translated into French, I would and it to you. 
The other (Lord Kenmurc) said nothing then, but merely delivered a letter 
addressed to our king, whidi he begged might be sent to him. He after* 
wards embraced his son on the scafibkl. and told him, * that he had sent for 
him there to show him how to shed the last drop of his blood for his rightful 
king, if he should ever be phwed in like eircumstanees.* His poor son waa 
not more than fourteen or fifteen years old. The three other lords were t» 
die last Wednesday, but it is hoped they will bepardoned. Meantime, we 
can know nothing more till we have letters from England, and they will not 
arrive be&nre Moodaiy." 

We mayimwine the agonizing feelings that agkated the 
sad hearts of the anxious queen and her ladies during the 
interval. An un«confirmed rumour of the successful enter- 
prise of that noble conjugal heroine, Winifred, countess of 
jNithesdale, for the preservation of her husband^ life, had 
reached the court of St. Grermains, and caused great excite- 
ment in the tearful circle there, as we find from the context 
of lady Sophia Bulkeley 's letter, in which she says — 

** The earl of Nitbesdale, who married one of the daughters of the duke of 
Powys, and. sister of lady Montague, has been fortunate enough to escape out 
of the Tower, on the eve of the day appointed for his execution. Lady 
Nitbesdale, who came to see him that evening, dressed him in her clothes, and 
he went out with two other ladies who had accompanied her. Some letters 
^saytbat lady Nitbesdale remained in the Tower in his place; others, more 
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recent, affinn, that she went away with him ; but this is very certain, that 
they did not know the husband from the wife, and that they cannot punish 
her for what she has done. My letter begins to get very lone, and is so 
scrawled, that you will find it difficult to decipher some p>— «<»- ' 



The ^* griffonag^^ for which her ladyship apologizes^ is, 
truth to telly so bad, that if the holy sister of Chaillot succeeded 
in making out the next paragraph, she was cleverer than 
all the experienced transcribers of queer caligraphy in the 
hotel de Soubise, who were unable to unriddle the mystery. 
For the satisfaction of the curious reader, it may, however^ 
be confidently affirmed, that neither Jacobite intrigues nor 
popish plots lurk in those unintelligible sentences, but 
rather, as we are inclined to suspect, some trifling matters of 
costume, of which, the nomenclature, as spelled by the 
noble writer, would be somewhat puzzling. Her ladyship,, 
in conclusion, requests the nun, ** to tell her daughter," 
who was en pension in the convent, " that she sends her 
four pairs of gloves, of the then fashionable tint, called blane 
depomme de terre ; that she had requested a person to bring 
her some pairs of brown gloves to wear in the holy week, 
but as they could not arrive till the morrow, she thinks she 
may manage with her white ones, and to take a discreet 
opportunity of sending back all her soiled gloves to her/" 
The last clause implies a piece of domestic economy prac- 
tised by the impoverished ladies of the household of the 
exiled queen at St. Germains — ^namely, cleaning their own 
gloves. 

The late unsuccessful enterprise of the Jacobites in 
Scotland and the north of England had not only involved 
in ruin and misery all the devoted partisans who had 
engaged in it, and exhausted the pecuniary resources of 
friends who had taken a more cautious part, but it had placed 
the son of Mary Beatrice in a far worse position with the 
powers of Europe, than that in which he had been 
left at the peace of Utrecht. His generous friends, the 
duke and duchess of Lorraine, were reluctantly compelled 
to exclude him from the asylum he had hitherto enjoyed 
at Bar, neither durst the prince of Vaudemonte or any 
other of the vassal princes of France or Germany receive 
him. 

He was advised to retire to Sweden or Deux Fonts, as 
more likely to please the people of England than a resi- 
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dence in the papal dominions, but he chose to fix his abode 
at Avignpn.' 

Lady Sophia Bulkeley, in the postscript of a letter to the 
abbess of Chaillot, merely dated " Ce Vendredy St, au soir^^ 



*' Lady Clare has just eome to tell me, that the queen commands me to 
inform you that the king, my master, is well, and arri?ed on the 2nd of this 
month at Avignon. The queen awaits with impatience the fine weather to 
come and see you."' 

The regent Orleans^ though he would neither assist nor 
tolerate the presence of the chevalier de St. George in 
France, could not be induced to deprive his widowed 
mother of the royal asylum and maintenance, she had been 
granted by his late uncle, Louis XIV. Profligate as he 
was, himself, Orleans regarded with reverence and compas- 
sion, a princess whose virtues and misfortunes entitled her 
to the sympathies of every gentleman in France. Even if 
he could have found it in his heart to listen to the remon- 
strances of the British ambassador against her residence at 
St. Germains, it would have been regarded as derogatory 
to the national honour of the proud nation whose majesty 
he represented to do anything calculated to distress or 
trouble her, who was so universally beloved and venerated by 
all classes of people. Mary Beatrice therefore remained un- 
molested in the royal chateau of St. Germains, and retained 
the title and state of a queen dowager of England, and was 
treated as such in France, to her dying day. Her courts 
and receptions were attended by the mother of the regent^ 
and all the French princes and princesses, with the same 
ceremonials of respect as in the lifetime of her powerful 
friend, Louis XIV. It would doubdess have been more 
congenial with the taste and feelings of Mary Beatrice, 
either to have passed the remnant of her weary pilgrimage 
in the quiet shades of Chaillot, or to have accompanied her 
bdovea son to Avignon, but his interest required that 
she should continue to support, at any sacrifice, the state 
of queen-mother, and keep up friendly and confidential 
intercourse with the wife, mother, and daughters of the 
regent of France. The marquis de Torcy, mareschal 
VUleroi, and others of the cabinet of Versailles, cherished 

' JLord Mahpn. Chaillot Records and Correspondence. 
' Inedited Stuart Papers, in the Hotel de Soubise. 
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mat respect tot har; and duoagh die ladies of diev 
fiunilies she enjoyed die opportunity of obtaining early in-* 
fonnadon as to the . pcdiucal moveoMnts in England. It 
wasy ander lliesecircninstan<9es, modi easier fbr die Jacobite 
correspondence to be carried on throudi the widow of 
James IL, at die chatcan of Sc Germainsy than with the 
more distant retreat of her son at Avignon. The oonram- 
nications between these two ooarts» as they were fimdfy 
styled by the adherents of the exiled fiimily, were onremit- 
ting ; and the pen of the royal mother was, daring the last 
two years of tier life, acdvely employed in secret corre- 
spondence widi her old friends among the finglish and 
Scotch nobility, in behalf of her son. 

The litde Stoart sovereimty at St. Germains had been 
thinned by the events of me last few months. Many a 
brave gentleman, who had departed full of hope to join the 
Jacobite movement in the north, returned no more: the 
mourning garments and tearful eyes of their surviving 
families afforded only too sad a comment on the absence of 
well-remembered &ces. Independently, however, of those 
who had perished by the contingencies of war, or, sadder stiU^ 
by the hand of the executioner, the number of the faithful 
fnends, who bad held offices of state in her household, or that 
of her late consort, king James IL, was diminishing every 

irear by death. Among these, no one was more sincerely 
amented by Mary Beatrice than James earl of Perth, or, 
as he was entitled in her court, the duke of Perth, who died 
in the spring of 1716. If she had followed the energetic 
councils of that nobleman, in the first years of her regency, 
her son would, in all probability, have recovered the crown 
to which he had been born heir apparent, or, at any rate, 
established himself as an independent sovereign of Scotland 
The following interesting letter of condolence was written 
by the chevalier de St. George, with his own hand» to the 
son and successor of his old preceptor : — 

" Avignon, May 17, 1716. 

** 1 was more troubled than surprised to bear this morning of your father's 
death. I lose in him a tme liEdthfiil friend, whose merits were known to me, 
and had been recompensed by me if he had lived till it shall please God togrre 
me happier days. I desire you will let the duchess of Perth and all yomr 
family know the share I take in their just grief, and the desire I have of 
giving them proofs of that regard and favour they deserve so well on their own 
as well as his account. 

' ' I believe your absence will be now shorter than you first intended it. Tou 
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know bow desirous I shall be of your oompany whilst abroad* and that I shall 
like it always, yet more to give you al} the marks of favour and kindness my 
circumstances will allow of, or your merit deserve. 

"J. R.** 
Addrasaed— « For the duke of Perth.'' ' 

The disastrous result of the Jacobite insurrection in the 
preceding year, ought to have convinced the widow and son 
of James U. of the hopelessness of devising plans for the 
renewal of a contest, which had cost the partisans oi the 
Stuart cause so dear. They were, however, far from re- 
garding that cause as desperate, seeing that the terrors of 
the sanguinary executions, which had just taken place in 
London and elsewhere, did not deter the people from 
wearing oaken boughs, in defiance of the prohibition of 
government, on the 29th of May, and white roses on the 
10th of June.* Imprisonments, fines, and scourgings were 
inflicted on those who would not resign those picturesque 
badges of mis-directed loyalty to the soldiers, who were sta- 
tioned in various parts of the city, to tear them fix>m the 
hats and bosoms of the contumacious. 

The names of « Oak apple day," for the 29th of May, 
and ** White rose day," for the lOtli of June, are still used 
by the peasantry in many parts of England, and tell their 
own tale as to the popularity of the customs to which they 
bear traditionary evidence. The symptoms of lingering 
aflection for the representative of the old royal line, of 
which these badges were regarded as signs and tokens, were 
observed with uneasiness by the Wafpole administration, 

> Royal Stuart Letters, No. 17, in the Archives of the Baroness Willoughby 
de Eresby. Through the courtesy of this noble lady, the descendant and 
representative of the andent historical family of Drummond of P«rtfa« the 
above inedited letter is for the first time introduced to the public. 

' Calamy, in his History of his own life and times, pours forth a jeremiad 
on the perversity of the people in displaying a spirit so inconsistent with their 
duty to that gracious sovereign George I. He affirms, that when the gencnl 
service of thank^ving for the suppression of the late tumults and sMUtiona 
took place at St. PauVs, on the 7th of June, they were anything but suppressed, 
and instances the serious riots at Cambridge, on the 29th of May, when the 
scholars of Clarehall and Trinity College were miserably insulted for their 
loyalty to king George I., besi^ the pulling down of meeting-houses in 
various towns, which he, odcHy enough, mentions among the tokens of dii^' 
loyalty to the prolestant branch of the royal £nnily who had been called to 
the throne for the protection of the Established Church of England. He abe 
groans in spirit over the number of white roses which he saw worn on the 10th 
of June to do honour to the birthday of the pretender. Life and Own Times^ 
by Edmund Calamy, D.D. 
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and rerj severe itjuum vcre taken to prevent them.' 
A legisbuhre act fiir the rtSam oi the British kakndar, by 
the adoption of new style, woqU have done more to pre- 
Tent white rases from being generally worn on the anniver- 
sary of the chevalier's bir£, than all the penalties sir 
Robert Walpde coold devise as a punishment fi>r that 
offence* Bot owing to the ignorant bigotry of lus party, 
in oroosing the alteration in style, as a sinfbl confbrmil^ to 

Gpidi faAions, the day called the lOth of Jone in i!ng- 
id was, in reality, die 20th, when white roses are some- 
what easier to obtain than they are ten days earlier, espe- 
dally in cold nngenial seasons. 

In the aotnmn of 1716, an unwonted visitor appeared at 
St. Gennains, and requested the honoor of a presentation to 
the qaeen-mother, as Mary Beatrice was called there. This 
was no other than the young marquis of Wharton, the son 
of one of the leaders of the revolution of 1688. He had 
been sent to finish his education in republican and Cal- 
vinistic principles at Geneva ; and, out of sheer perversity, 
broke from his governor, travelled post to Lyons, whence 
he sent a present of a valuable horse to the chevalier de 
St. George, with a request to be permitted to pay his 
homage to him.' The exiled prince sent one of his equerries 
to conduct him to his little court at Avignon, where he 
gave him a flattering reception, invested him with the order 
of the Garter, and admitted him into the number of his 
secret adherents. Wharton afterwards proceeded to St. 
Oermains, on purpose to pay his court to queen Mary 
Beatrice,* who, like her son, was, doubtless, flattered by the 
attention, llie British ambassador, lord Stair, having had 
full information of Wharton's presentation to the wictowed 
consort of James IL, made a point of expostulating with 
him very seriously on his proceedings, as likely to nave a 
ruinous effect on his prospects in life, and earnestly recom- 
mended him to follow the example of his late father, the 
friend and counsellor of William UI. Wharton made a 

> On the 29th of May, 1717, '* guards were placed to apprehend those who 

dunt wear oaken boughs, and several persons were committed for this offence." 

^^^tover, on the 6th of August following, " two soldiers were whipped 

K to death in Hyde Park, and turned out of the service for wearing oak 

in their bats, 29th of May.*'— Chronological History, vol. ii. pp. 63— 

■ Life of Philip, duke of Wharton. 
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bitterly sarcastic retort ; for he had wit at will, and used 
that dangerous weapon, as he did all the other talents which 
had been entrusted to him, with a reckless disregard to 
consequences. Wharton was a character made up of self- 
isms — ^a spoiled child of fortune, whose whim had been a 
law both to himself and all around him. He had never felt 
the necessity of caution — a quality in which villains of high 
degree are often found deficient. His apparent artlessness, 
at first, inspired confidence in those who did not perceive 
the difference between candour and audacity. The capti- 
vating manners and brilliant accomplishments of this young 
nobleman made, of course, a very agreeable impression on 
the exiled queen and her little court ; but he was, in reality, 
a false diamond of the same class as Bolingbroke, equally 
devoid of religion, moral worth, or political honour, and 
proved, ultimately, almost as mischievous an acquisition to 
the cause of her son as that an ti- Christian philosopher. 

The attention of Mary Beatrice was a good deal occupied 
for the last two years of her life, in the various unsuccessful 
attempts that were made by her son to obtain a suitable 
consort. He was the last of the male line of Stuart, and 
many of those who were attached to his cause were reluct- 
ant to risk a scaffold and the ruin of their own families, on 
the contingency of his single life. The backwardness of 
the English nobles and gentlemen of his own religion, 
during the rebellion of the preceding year, was considered 
mainly attributable to his want of a successor. The death 
of his sister, the princess Louisa, had robbed the Stuart 
cause of its greatest strength, and was a misfortune that 
nothing but the offspring of a royal alliance of his own 
could repair. Of all the • princesses that were proposed, 
the daughter of her uncle, Rinaldo d'Este, duke of Mo- 
dena, would have been undoubtedly the most agreeable to 
Mary Beatrice for a daughter-in-law ; and also, it should 
appear, to her son, who writes with impassioned eloquence 
to the father of the lady to implore his consent. *' My 
happiness, my dear uncle," he says, " is in your hands, as 
well as that of all my subjects, and religion itself is not less 
interested in your decision."* 

^ Stuart Papers, in possession of her Majesty the Queen, edited bj J. H. 
Glover, Esq , toL i. p. 15. 
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The answer was imfiifoiinbley and modi regret was tdt 
m oonaequenoe.' The aoo of Maiy Beatrice was almost as 
nodi at disooimt, in the matrimooial market, at this period, 
as bis nnde Qiarles IL had been daring the protectorate, 
bnt not qoite, seeing that there was one prmoess highly 
connected, and possessed ci great wealth, who was roman- 
tically attached to him fiom report. This was Cfementine 
Sobieska, the grand-daughter of the illostrioas John So- 
bieski, king of Folandy whom he afterwards married. Qoeen 
Mary Beatrice did not live to witness these eqxMisals. 
Almost the last time this queen's name is mentioned in con- 
nexion with history, is in the correspondence between count 
Gyllenberg and baron Spear, the Swedish ministers at 
London and Paris, and Charles XIL's minister, baron Gortz, 
relating to the secret designs of that mcmarch for the inva- 
non of Scotland with 12,000 men, to place her son on the 
British throne.* Spain, and even Russia, were engaged in 
the confederacy. In September, Bolingbroke writes, ** The 
people who belong to St. Germains and Avignon, were 
never more sanguine in appearance." ' 

It appears from one of count Gyllenberg's intercepted 
letters to Gortz, dated January 18th, 1717, that tlie mer- 
diant of whom a large loan had been procured, was to 
remit 20,000/. into France, to be paid into the hands of 
the queen-mother, Mary Beatrice, who would hand it over 
to the persons empowered to take the management of the 
financial arrangements.^ The most sanguine anticipations 
of the success of this confederacy were cherished, but secret 
information being conveyed to the British government, 
Gyllenberg, who had undoubtedly forfeited the privileges 
of an am^ssador, was arrested, January 29th, 1717, by 
general Wade. His papers were seized, which contained 
abundant evidence of the formidable designs in preparation, 
which were thus happily prevented.* 

Mary Beatrice paid her annual visit at Chaillot in the 
summer. She was in very ill health, and returned to St. 
Germains much earlier in the autumn than usual. The 

> Stuart Papers, in her Migesty's ponesston, edited by Glover. 
' Intercepted oorrekpondence published in London, 1717. 
* Lord Mahon. 
Letters of Count Gyllenberg. ^ Lord Mahon's Hist, of England. 
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fbliowing is an extract from a letter to the abbess of Cbaillot, 
written apparently soon after : — 

" St. Gonnaiiis, Nov. 4th. 
" The fine weather we have had since I quitted you> my dear mother, was 
not necessary to make me regret the abode at ChaiUot, whidi is always charm- 
ing to me, bat it certainly makes me regret it doubly, although I cannot deny 
tiiafc since the three weeks I have been here, I have had more time tp myself, 
end more solitude than during the whole period of my stay at Chaillot. Tliis 
<doe8 not prevent me from wishing often for the company of my dear mother, 
md all the beloved sbters, in which I hope nuoh to &id myself again, if God 
gives me six months more of life. I took medicine last Friday because I have 
had during the last few days a return of the malady which has tormented me 
aU the summer, but I have been better since then, thank God! and in 
tliree or four days I shall leave off the bark." > 

After a page of kind inquiries after the health of the 
abbess, and the invalid sisters, whom she had left in die 
infirmary, and affectionate messages to Catherine Angelique, 
and others of her particular friends, in the community, the 
royal writer refers to some untoward occurrence connected 
with a religieuse of another convent, in which the name 
of her son is brought up : 

** I send you, my dear mother, the letter of the mother of St. Antoine on 
that disagreeable business of the sister of Tibqeau. The king my son has 
new written to me about it, but as I know that he has much friendship for 
the fiimily of Sillery, it must have been to do them a pleasure that he has 
mixed himself up in the afiair, not knowing your customs, nor my opinion 
thereupon. I do not think that you ought to apply to Rome at present about 
at, but only to the regent [Orleans] by the earcUnid de NoaiUes* who has pro- 
sdsed me and the abbess that he will do it, and he hopes to obtain a promise 
from the regent, but he can do no more during the minority of the king 
'[Louis XV. ] and after that he nrast try to obtain one from the king himself.** 

Her majesty leaves the mystery unexplained, by telling 
her correspondent, *' That she will enter more fully into 
the subject when she sees her, but must now bid her adieu, 
for her supper is on table."" 

This letter is, apparently, one of the last of that curious 
correspondence ot the exiled queen with the religieuses of 
Chaillot, which, surviving the dissolution of that monastery 
and all the storms of the revolution, has enabled her 
bi<^rapher to trace out many interesting incidents in her 
personal history, and more than this, to unveil her private 
ieelinss, as she herself recorded them in the unreserved 
confioence of friendship. 

All the letters written by Mary Beatrice in her widow- 
hood are sealed with black. Some bear the impression of 

' Inedited Letter of Mary Beatrice, in the Chaillot MSS. ^ xi,£f|. 
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t44^icra<iaft kos ibr dtf lae af:^ 
It M (uttiMer reoocacKudedy -dot 
J/y ti« uh(n0fi0A of **Kijf^xt^^ dioBjd 
tM;o« U> the esri of Odbrd, m order to faring lum to 
^^ wmi^ t^A^ a diflkult matter with so notable a 
(AmttUrf we iJboaid think. Her majesty was also to be 
HkUjt4 l( any applications had reoendy been made to her 
hy Um? duk« of tftirewrfniiry, because, Atterbory had been 
U^formad that be had said, << that if he were sure Mr. 
Kiiighfc the [cbcvftlier] bad any project on foot, and a 
-^aurti pernon to deal with, he would advance him ten 
U»and pounds on hi» own behalf, and engage that 

mm Vt^Wru, In h»r Mijw^y'* pOMCwion, edited by J. H. Glover, Eaq. 
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another gentleman, a friend of his, (whose name he would 
not mention,) should do the same;" and, as Atterbury 
could not, with propriety," take any steps in the matter, he 
thought her majesty would do well to find a proper method 
of applying to the duke.^ The queen was also to be requested 
" to write a letter to Mrs. Pooly, [lady Petre,'] thanking 
her for what she had done, and informing her that her son's 
affairs required further assistance; and another letter to 
the same purpose to Mr. Newcomb, [the duke of Norfolk^"] 
and to send with these letters two blank powers for raising 
mantle [money], one for Mr. Allen [the earl of Arran], 
which he might make use of with such of the Primrose 
family [protestants] as he should think fit, and another for 
any person which he and the duke of Norfolk should think 
proper to be employed among Rogers's people [Roman 
catholics]." Another paper to the same purpose, in her 
majesty's collection, is supposed, by the learned editor of the 
newly published volume of the Stuart papers,' containing 
the Atterbury correspondence, to have been sent, first, to 
the queen-mother at St. Germains, who forwarded it to 
James, at Urbino, where he was then residing. 

From the same volume, it appears that the chevalier had 
been justly displeased with tne conduct of her majesty's 
almoner, Mr. Lewis Innes, who, when employed to make a 
French translation of a letter addressed by that prince to 
the reverend Charles Leslie, and through him to the whole 
body of the protestant clergy, had put a false interpretation 
on certain passages. A most insidious piece of priestcraft, 
intended by Innes for the benefit of nis own church, but 
calculated, like all crooked dealings, to injure the person 
he pretended to serve. James, in a letter to the duke of 
Ormond on the subject, expressed himself disgusted with the 
proceedings of the coterie at St. Germains, and said, that, 
with the exception of the queen, his mother, he did not 
desire to have anything more to do with any of them. 
^< Their principles and notions, and mine,'' continues he, 
** are very different; former mistakes are fresh in my memory, 
and the good education I had under Anthony [queen Mary 
Beatrice] not less ; so that I am not at all fond of the ways 



1 Stuart Papers, in her Majesty's possession, edited by Glover, vol. i. p. 20. 
' J. H. Glover, Esq., Librarian to her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
VOL. X. Q 
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of those I have lived so long widi» nor the least imposed on 
by their ways and reasoaings." ^ 

Not contented with a strong expressioiiof his displeasure 
at the dangerous liberty twen by Innes, James very 
properly insisted on his being dismissed from the queen- 
mother's service. Implicit suomission to his authority was 
yielded, both by her majesty and her spiritual director. 
^< The king is master," wrote Innes, to the duke of Ormond, 
'* and I, having the honour to be both his subject and his 
servant, think myself doubly obliged simply to obey his 
majesty^s orders, without saying anything for rnvself."' 

This unpleasant occurrence hi^pened towards the end of 
February, but whatever consternation the spirited conduct 
of the chevalier de Su Geoi^e created among the reverend 
messieurs of the chapel royid of St. Grermains, it is certain 
that it did not in the slightest degree disturb the affectionate 
confidence which had alwavs subsisted between the royal 
mother and her son, and which remained unbroken till the 
hour of her death.' 

The coldness of the weather, and the increasing debility 
of the queen, prevented her from paying her accustomea 
visit to Chaillo^ at £aster« The fatal malady in her breast, 
though for a time apparently subdued, had broken out 
again with redoubled violence in the preceding summer. 
Me had borne up bravely, and endured with unruffled pa- 
tience the torturing pangs thatwere destroying the principles 
of life, and continued to exert herself in her beloved son's 
cause till within a few days of her decease* 

Her last illness attacked her in the month of April, 1718. 
She had recovered fix>m so many apparently more severe, 
that a &tal termination was not at first apprehended. A 
deceptive amendment took place, and she even talked of 
going to Chaillot, but a rdapse followed, and she then felt 
an internal conviction that she should not recover/ 

The following letter without date or signature, in her 
well-known characters, which is preserved among the 
Chaillot papers in the hotel de Soubise, appears to have 
been written by the dying queen, to her friend Francoise 
Angelique Priola It contains her last farewell to her, and 

* Stuart FafMn, edited by Glover, vol« upp,24, 2&, * Ibid. 

3 Chaillot Records^ inedited^ in the Hotel de Soubise. * Ibid. 
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the abbess and sisters ; under such circumstances, it must 
certainly be regarded as a document of no common in- 
terest. 

** PatienHa volns neceMsaria est** 

*< Tes in verity, my dear mother, it is very necessary for us, this patience ; 
I have felt it so at all moments. I confess to you that I am mortified at not 
being able to go to our dear Chaillot. I had hoped it till now, but my illness 
has returned since three o'clock, and I have lost all hope. There is not, how- 
erer, anything very violent in my siduieas, it has been trifitng ; but I believe 
that in two or three days I shaU be oat of the turmoil, if it please God, and if 
not, I hope that he will give me good patience. I am very weak and worn 

down, I leave the rest to lady , embracing you with all my heart. 

A thousand regard* to our dear mother, and our poor sisters, above all to C 
Aiig "^ 

Angelique* she would have written, but the failing hand 
has left the name of that much-loved friend unfinished. 

About six o'clock on Friday evening, the 6th of May, 
Mary Beati'ice, finding herself grow worse, desired to receive 
the last sacraments of her church, which, after she had pre- 
pared herself, were administered to her by the cure of^St. 
Germains. As it was impossible for her to enjoy the con- 
solation of taking a last farewell of her son, she resigned 
herself to that deprivation, as she had done to all her other 
trials, with much submission to the will of God, contenting 
herself with praying for him long and fervently. She 
desired, she said, to ask pardon^ in the most humble manner, 
of all those to whom she had given cause of offence, or by 
any means injured, and declared she most heartily pardoned 
and forgave all who had in any manner injured or offended 
her. She then took leave of all her faithful friends and 
attendants, thanking them for their fidelity and services, 
and recommended herself to their prayers, and those of all 
present, desiring ** that they would pray for her and for the 
tdns, her son, (for so she called him,) that he might serve 
God faithfully all his life." This she repeated twice, rais- 
ing her voice as high as she could ; and for fear she might 

* Tnnslafted from the Ortghud French. 
' GatberineAngelique du Mesme is the religieuse Indicated; her other friend, 
Claire Angelique de Beauvais, had already paid the debt of nature. Mary 
Beatrice in one of her preceding letters says, ** I shaD never ceaseto lament the 
loss of my dear Cbure Angeliqiie.'* Afuielcet of letters frxxn the exiled queen, 
to that religieuse, preserved in the Chaillot Collection, is thus endorsed: 
** Ces lettres de la reine ont ete ecrites nre tres honble Mere Claire 
Angelique de Beauvais pendant son dernier Trianal fini a cette ascen- 
tion, 1709." 

S2 
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not be heard by everybody, the room being very full, she de- 
sired the cure to repeat it, which he did. Growing weaker, 
she ceased to speak, and bestowed all her attention on the 
prayers for a soul departing, which were continued all 
night.^ 

1 he dying queen had earnestly desired to see her friend 
marshal V illeroi, the governor of the young king of France, 
and when in obedience to her summons he came, and drew 
near her bed, she rallied the sinking energies of life to send 
an earnest message to the regent Orleans, and to tlie royal 
minor Louis XV. in behalf of her son. Nor v/as Mary 
Beatrice forgetful of those who had served her so long and 
iaithfully, for she fervently recommended her servants and 
destitute dependents to their care, beseeching, with her last 
breath, that his royal highness, the regent, would not suffer 
them to perish for want in a foreign land, when she should 



be no more." 

These cares appear to have been the latest connected 
with earthly feelings that agitated the heart of the exiled 
queen, for though she retained her senses to the last gasp, 
she spoke no more. More than fifty persons were present 
when she breathed her last, between seven and eight in the 
morning of the 7th of May, 1718, in the sixtieth year of her 
age, and the thirtieth of her exile. She had survived her 
unfortunate consort James 11. sixteen years and nearly 
eight months. 

'* The queen of England,** says the duke de St. Simon,. 
** died at St. Germains, after ten or twelve days' illness* 
Her life, since she had been in France, from the close of the 
year 1688, had been one continued course of sorrow and 
misfortune, which she sustained heroically to the last. She 
supported her mind by devotional exercises, faith in God, 
prayer, and good works, living in the practice of every 
virtue that constitutes true holiness. Her death was as holy 
as her life. Out of 600,000 livres allowed her yearly by 
the king of France, she devoted the whole to support the 
destitute Jacobites with whom St. Germains was crowded." 
The same contemporary annalist sums up the character of 
this princess in the following words: — ** Combined with 

> MS. Lansdowne, 849, fol. S06« Brit. Mus. Inedited Stuart Papers. 
ChalUot Coll. ' Ibid. 
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great sensibility she had much wit, and a natural haughti- 
ness of temper, of which she was aware, and made it her 
constant study to subdue it, by the practice of humility. 
Her mien was the noblest, the most majestic and imposing 
in the world, but it was also sweet and modest." * 

The testimony of St. Simon is fully corroborated by that 
of a witness of no less importance than the mother of the 
regent Orleans — a princess who, from her near relationship 
to the royal Stuarts, and an acquaintance of nearly thirty 
years, had ample opportunities of forming a correct judg- 
ment of the real characteristics of the exiled queen ; and as 
she is not accustomed to speak too favourably of her own 
sex, and certainly could have no motive for flattering the 
dead, the following record of the virtues and worth of Mary 
Beatrice ought to have some weight, especially as it was 
written in a private letter of the duchess to one of her own 
German relatives. 

<< I write to you to-day with a troubled heart, and all 
yesterday I was weeping. Yesterday morning, about seven 
o'clock, the good, pious, and virtuous queen of England 
died at St. Germains. She must be in heaven. She left 
not a dollar for herself, but gave away all to the poor, 
maintaining many families. She never in her life," a strong 
expression, and from no hireling pen, <^did wrong to any one. 
If you were about to tell her a story of anybody, she would 
say — < If it be any ill, I beg you not to relate it to me ; I do 
not like histories which attack the reputation."" 

As the besetting sin of the writer of this letter was the 
delight she took in repeating scandalous tales, she was 
doubtless among those to whom this admonitory check was 
occasionally given by the pure-minded widow of James 11., 
who not only restrained her own lips from speaking amiss of 
others, but exerted a moral influence to prevent evil com- 
munications from being uttered in her presence. 

Mary Beatrice had suffered too severely from the prac- 
tices of those who had employed the pens and tongues of 
political slanderers to undermine her popularity, to allow 
any one to be assailed in like manner ; nor was she ever 
known to retaliate on the suborners of those who had 

' Memoirefl du due de St. Simon, ▼ol. xv. pp. 46, 47. 
' From the Historical Correspondence and Remains of Elisabeth Char* 
lotte, duchess of Orleans. Paris, 1844. 
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libelled her. Tbe eagle of Est6, though smitten to the 
dust, could not condescend to imitate the creeping adder» 
** which bites the hone by the heel to make his rider rail back* 
ward ;" it was not in her nature to act so mean a part. ^'Sbe 
bore her misfortunes," continues the' duchess of Orleans, 
'< with the greatest patience, not finom 'Stupidi^, for she had 
a great deiU of mind, was lively in conversation, and could 
laugh and joke very pleasantly. She often praised the 
princess of Wales. [Caroline, consort of Geoige 11.] I 
M)ved this queen much, and her death has caused me much 
sorrow/' * 

Though Mary Beatrice was now where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest, hearts were found 
hard enough to fakifV) for political purposes, the particulars 
of her calm and holy parting from a worid that was little 
worthy of her. I^ie had foi^iven her enemies, her perse^ 
cutors, and, those who were hardest of all to forgive, her 
slanderers; but those who had thus sinned against her, not 
only continued to bear fake witness against her, but they 
acaised her of having borne fiilse witness against herself by 
pretending, <<that on her death bed she had disowned her 
son, and adopted their calumny on his birth." The absur* 
dity of this tale, which appeared in the Dutch Gazette a 
few days after her death, is esqx»ed in a contemporary 
letter, written by a sentleman at Paris, who, after relating 
the particulars of her late majesty's death, which, he says^ '^h^ 
had from a person who was in the room with her when she 
died, and sat up by her all night, as most of her servants and 
many others did,'' adds:* 

" You will wonder therefore, upon what your Holland Gazetteer could 
mund sueh an apparent iaiflity, as to inunuate^ that she disowned at her 
death, the chevalier de Sc George's beios her son, for whose safety and 
happiness she professed, both then, and at u\ times, a much greater concern 
than for her own life, as was manifest to all that were well acquainted with 
her, and to above fifty persons that were present at her death : Ibr as she 
loved nothing in this world but him ; so she seemed to desire to live no longer 
than she could be senriceable to him. She had suffered near thirty years' 
exile for his sake ; and chose, rather to live upon the benevolence of a foreign 
prinee^ than to sign sueh a receipt Ibr her jointure, as might give the leitst 
shadow of pr^odieiiig what she thought her son's right. And yet what is 
still more wonderful the said gazetteer infers, from her desiring to see the 

. ■ From the Historiesl Correspondmee and Remains of £liaabeth Charlotte^. 
diidiess of Orleans. Paris, 18ii. 

MS. Lansd. 849, fol. aoa 
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aiwtttehal de Vmeroy, that it wai to dimm her ton ; wharcas, quite the 
oontrary* it was to recommend him to the rq^ent of France with her dying 
breath ; hoping that might induce his royal highness, to have a greater regard 
ibr him ; and likewise to recommend bcr lenrants, and tboee Uiat depended 
upon her, to his genenMty,th«t he might not suffer them to perish for want* 
In a foreign country. 

" The story of her being at Tariance with her son was as groundless as the 
rest; there was not a post but they motuaily r e c ei i >ed letters from each 
other ; and packets came from him directed to lier* ovary poet sinee her 
death, and will undoubtedly, till he hears of j^ Her last will was sent to 
the chevalier de St. George by a courier. In fine, (to use my friend's 
words,) nerer mother loved a son better! Never modier su l ft red more 
Ibr a son, or laboured more sealoualy to assist him i But if maUcioua 
men will still pursue that oppresKd prineeai with lyes and calumnies, even 
after her death ; that with the rest must be suffered. It is eader to 
Uaeken the innocent, than to wipo it away.** ' 

It is now evident, whence Onslow, the speaker, derived 
the vague report, to which he alludes in his marginal note 
on Burnet's History of his Own Times, "that the widowed 
queen of James IL took no notice of her son in her will, 
and left all she had to dispose of to the regent Orleans.** 
Poor Mary Beatrice ! Her effects were literally personal, and 
those she disposed of as follows, without bestowing the 
smallest share on the regent. Her heart to the monastery 
of Cbaillot, in perpetuity, to be placed in the tribune beside 
those of her late nusband, king James, and the princess, 
their daughter ; her brain and intestines to the Scotch 
college, to be deposited in the chapel of St. Andrew,* and 
her TOdy to repose unburied in the choir of the conventual 
church of St Marie de Chaillot, till the . restoration of 
her son, or his descendants, to the throne of Great Britain, 
when, together with the remains of her consort and their 
daughter, the princess Louisa, it was to be conveyed to 
England, and interred with the royal dead in Westminster 
Abbey.* 

' Tbis remafk illustrates the politick maxim of the earl of Wharton, when 
he remmded his royal friend, William III^ ** that aelever Uob well bdieved, 
answered their purpose as well as the truth." 

' Stuart Papers in the Archives au Royaume de France. . The chapel 
dedicated to St. Andrew, at Parts, still exists, and contains a beautiful monu* 
ment of marMe, erected by the dnke of Perth to tho memory of James IL» 
beneath which was placed an um of gilt bronse containing the brain of that 
monarch. Monuments and epitaphs of Mary Beatrice, wife, and of Louisa 
Mary, daughter of James, and also of several members of the Perth fittnfly, 
are still to be seen, tog^er with the tombs of Barclay the founder, and 
of Innes. 

* Chaillol Bcoorda. Memorials dela Reined' Anglctarre, ia the ArehiTes 
of France. 
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Never did any queen of England die so poor as Mary 
Beatrice, as regarded the goods of this world. Instead of 
having, anything to leave, she died deeply in debt to the 
community of Chaillot ; *^ this debt, with sundry small 
* legaciesi she charged her son to pay, out of respect to her 
memory, whenever it should please God to call him to the 
throne of his ancestors/' * 

After the customary •dirges, prayers, and oflBces of her 
church had been performed in tne chamber of the deceased 

?[ueen, her body was embalmed. The following day, being 
Sunday, it remained at St. Germains, where solemn re- 
quiems were chanted in the cathedral church for the repose 
of her soul.' All wept and lamented her loss, protestants as 
well as persons of her own faith ; for she had made no dis- 
tinction in her charities, but distributed to all out of her 
pittance. The poor were true mourners. 

Her ladies, some of whom had been five and forty years 
in her service, were disconsolate for her loss, so were the 
officers of her household. The French, by whom she was 
much esteemed, also testified much regret, so that a general 
feeling of sorrow pervaded all classes. The duke de failles, 
as governor of St. Germains, and captain of the guards, 
came, by the ordier of the regency, to make the necessary 
arrangements for her funeral, which was to be at the expense 
of the French government, with the respect befitting her 
rank, and the relationship of her late consort to the king of 
France, but without pomp. A court mourning of six weeks, 
for her, was ordereu by the regent ; but the respect and 
affection of the people made it general, especially when her 
remains were removed, on the 9th of May, attended by her 
sorrowful ladies and officers of state. In the archives of 
France the official certificate of the governor of St. Ger- 
mains is still preserved, stating, ^^ that being ordered by his 
royal highness, the regent, duke of Orleans, to do all the 
honours to the corpse of the high, puissant, and excellent 
queen, Marie Beatrix Eleanora d'Est^ of Modena, queen 
of Great Britain, who deceased at St. Germains-en-laye, 7th 
of May, he found, by her testament, that her body was to be 
deposited in the convent of the Visitation of St. Marie, at 

* Chaillot Records. Memoruds de la Reined' Angleterre* in the Arehives 
of France. ' Ibid. 
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Chailloty to be there tiS the hodift of the kinp her hw^^td^ 
and Ae princess her daughter^ should he transported; bat that 
her heart and part of her eotrails should rest in perpetuity 
with the nuns of the said oonvent, with the heart of dbe king 
her husband, and that of his motha* (queen Henrietu) ; 
and that he has in consequence, and bj the eiq^ress orders 
of the king of France, (through M. le Regmt) caused the 
said remains of her late Britannic majesty to be conveyed to 
that convent, and delivered to the superior and her reft- 
gieuses by the abbe Ingleton, grand almoner to the defunct 
queen, in the presence of her ladies of honour, lord Middle- 
ton, &c" ' 

There is also an attestation of the said father Ingleton, 
stating, '*that he assisted at the convoy of the remains 
of the royal widow of the very high and mighty prince, 
James II., king of Great Britain, on the 9th of May, 
1718, to the convent of Cfaaillot, where they were re- 
ceived by the devout mother, Anne Charlotte Bochare, 
superior of that community, and all the religieuses of the 
said monastery, in the presence of the ladies of her late ma- 
jesty's household, the earl of Middleton, her great cham- 
berlain ; Mr. Dicconson, comptroller-general of the house- 
hold; count Molza, lord Caryl, Mr. Nugent, and Mr. 
Crane, her equerries, and pere Gaillar, her confessor." 

The following letter was addressed by the chevalier de 
St. George to the abbess of Chaillot, in reply to her letters 
of condolence, and contains a complete refutation of the 
malicious reports that were circulated as to any estrange- 
ment between the deceased queen and her son. The ori- 
ginal is in French, written in his own hand : — 

"Juneie, 17ia 
*• My reverend mother, — You will have seen by a letter I have already 
written, that I am not ignorant of the attachment and particular esteem that 
the queen, my most honoured mother, had for you and all your community^ 
and the affection with which it was returned. 

'' So far from disapproving of the letter of condolence you have written 
in your name, and in that of your holy community, I regard it as a new 
proofof your zeal, and I have received it with all the sensibility due to the sad 
subject. I require all your prayers to aid me in supporting the great and 

* The date of this paper is the 12tb of May. It certifies the fact that the 
remains of this unfortunate queen were conveyed with regal honours from St. 
Germains to Chaillot, by order of the regent Orleans, two days after her 
decease, but that her funeral did not take place till the end of the foilowir 
month. 
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iii i yri bie Iom I have jait witiinfid, with proper rrijgMfifln. ContiDiie 
jour prajcrt ibr mt, I entreat. Unite them with thowv wfaidi I hope thnt 
r^teooi lool c^bn this ^ in heeren — ^fiir you as weD as for mcb Tlus is 
the best eonsolation that her dnth has left ul 

'* In regard to her body end heart, they are in good hands, sinee they are 
where the qneen herself wished them to be, and doubt not, that in this, as 
in all other thinn, the bst wishes of so worthy a mother will be to me most 
aaered, and that I shall feel pleasure in bestowing on you and all your house, 
aiarks of my esteem and of my goodwill, iHienever it shall please Firofidenoe 
to give me the means. 




« Urbino, this 16th of Jane, 1718." 

The obsequies of Mary Beatrice were solemnized in the 
conventual church of Chaillot, on the 27th of June. The 
sisters of that convent, and all the assistant mourners, were, 
by the tolling of the bell, assembled in the great chamber 
at noon on Oiat day, for die procession, but as the cere- 
monial and offices were according to the ritual of the church 
of Rome, the detail would not interest the general reader.^ 

The earnest petition which the d ving aueen had preferred 
to the regent Orleans, in behalf of the mithful ladies of her 
household, who, with a self-devotion not often to be met 
with in the annals of fallen greatness, had sacrificed fortune 
and country for love of her, and out of loyalty to him they 
deemed their lawful sovereign, was not in vain. Orleans, 
. however profligate in his general conduct, was neither de« 
void of good nature or generosity. Mary Beatrice had' 
asked that the members ofher household might be allowed 
pensions out of the fund that had been oevoted to her 
maintenance by the court of France ; and above all, as they 
were otherwise homeless, that they might be permitted, 

' The particulars are presenred among the Archiyes of France in the Hotd 
^e Soubise. 
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they and thdr children, to retain the apartments they occu- 
pied in the chateau of St. Crermains, till the restoration of 
ner son to his regal inheritance. Loi^ as die frediold 
lease ofmee mi^t las^ whidi a compliance with this re- 
quest of die desolate widow of England involTed, it was 
ttanUy granted by iheajy careless r^en^ in the name of 
his young sovereign. Thus the stately palace of the Valois 
and Bourbon monardis of France contained to afford a 
shelter and a home to the noble Britidi em^rants who had 
diared the mined fiartunes of the xoyal Stuarts. There 
they remained, they and their fimiilies, even to the third 
genaration, undisturbed, a litde Britiidi world, in that 
Hampton Court on the banks of die Seine, surrounded by 
an atmoorfiere of sympathy and veneration, till the revolu* 
tion of Iranoe drove them boat their shelter.' 

Till that period, the chamber, in which Mary Beatrice €»f 
Modena died, was scnqMikiusly kept in the same state in 
idiidi it was wont to be durxi^ her life. Her toilette-table, 
with its cosdy plate and ornaments^ the gift of Louis XIV.^ 
was set out dbiiy, as if for her use, with die feur wax candies 
in the gilt candlesticks ready to l%ht, just as if her return 
had bem eamected. Sudi at least are the traditicmary re- 
collections ot the oldest inhabitants of the town iji St. Ger- 
mains, rdics,' themselves, of a race almost as mudi forgotten 
in the land as the finrmer Jacobite tenants of the royal 

A time4ionoured lady, who derives her descent from 
some of die noble em^rantsviiio shared the exile ctf James U. 
and his consort, has mvoored me with the f(dlowing pard- 
culars in oorroboration of the French traditions (h the 
palace of the royal Stuarts: — 

^ I vras a very youi^ mV* writes her ladyship, <^ when 
I saw the castle dP St. Uermains; there were apartmoits 
diere sdll occupied by the descendants of king Jameses 
household. Among these were my CeUher's aunt. Miss Plow- 
den," — no other, gentle reader, than that ^pedte Looison* 

> The eountess of Middleton surviTed her royal mistress eigfat-ind-twcnty 
years. She lived long enough to exxdt, in her ninety-seventh year, in the 
aews of the trnimpluint entrance of the grandson of James XL and Mary 
fi«atrice» Charles Edvard Stuart into Edtnburgh in 1745, and died in 
the fimd delusion that a new restoration of the royal Stuarts was about 
to take place in England. This lady was the daughter of an earl of 
Ovdigan. 
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whose childish burst of gprief and disappointment at not 
seeing her mother among the ladies in attendance on the 
queen, moved her majesty's kind heart to pity the poor 
child — ^'niece to the earl of Stafford, and my mother's aunt, 
also an old maiden lady, sister to my grand&ther lord 
Dillon. The state rooms were kept up, and I remember 
being struck with the splendour of the silver ornaments on 
the toilet of the queen. At the French revolution, all was 
plundered and destroyed." 

An original portrait of Mary Beatrice, probably the last 
that was ever painted of her, is one of the few relics of the 
royal plunder that has been traced, authenticated, and pre- 
served. It is now in the collection of James Smith, Esq., 
of St. Ciermains, and is a highly interesting and curious 
memorial of this unfortunate queen. Its value is not as a 
work of art, but as affording a faithful representation of 
Mary Beatrice of Modena in her last utter loneliness. 

She is in her widow's dress, sitting by the urn which 
enshrines her husband's heart ; she points to it with a mourn- 
ful air. A large black crape veil is thrown over her head, 
according to the fashion of the royal widows of France, one 
comer forming a point on the forehead, and the rest of the 
drapery falling like a mantle over the shoulders nearly to 
the ground. Her robes are of some heavy mourning stuff, 
with hanging sleeves, which are turned back with white 
lawn weepers, and display the hanlis and arms a little above 
the wrist. She wears the round white lawn tippet, which 
then formed part of the widow's costume, ana about her 
throat a single row of large round pearls, from which de- 

Sends a cross. Her hair is shown from beneath the veil ; it 
as lost its jetty hue, so have her eyebrows ; and though 
decided vestiges of beauty may still be traced in the majestic 
outline of her face, it is of a different character from that 
which Leiy and Kneller painted, and Waller, Dryden, and 
Granville, sang. A milder, a more subdued expression, 
marks the features of the fallen queen, the desolate widow, 
and bereaved mother, who had had so often cause to say 
with the Psalmist, " Thine indignation lieth hard upon me. 
Thou hast vexed me with all thy storms." But the chas- 
tening had been given in love, the afflictions had been sent 
in mercy ; religion and the sweet uses of adversity had done 
their work; every natural alloy of pride, of vanity, and im- 
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patience, had been purified from the character of this 
princess. There is something more lovely than youth, 
more pleasing than beauty, in the divine placidity of her 
countenance, as she sits in her sable weeds by that urn, a 
mourner, but not without hope, for the book of holy writ 
lies near, as well it might, for it was her daily study. It 
was the fountain of consolation whence Mary Beatrice of 
Modena drew the sweetness that enabled her to drink the 
bitter waters of this world's cares with meekness, and to 
repeat, under every fresh trial that was decreed her, 

*' It is the Lord, he is the Master, and his holy name be 
for ever blessed and praised."* 

The life of the unfortunate widow of James II. can 
scarcely conclude more appropriately, than with the follow- 
ing characteristic quotation from one of her letters, without 
date, but evidently written when the cause of her son was 
regarded, even by themselves, as hopeless : 

" Truth to tell, there remains to us at present neither hope 
nor human resource from which we can derive comfort of any 
kind whatsoever, so that, according to the world, our condition 
may be pronounced desperate ; but, according to God, we ought 
to believe ourselves happy, and bless and praise Him, for having 
driven us to the wholesome necessity of putting our whole trust 
in Him alone, so that we might be able to say — 

* Et nuncque est expectatio mea ! Nonni dominus! 

* Oh, blessed reliance ! Oh, resource infallible." ^ 



1 MS. Lettres de la Reine d'Angleterre, Veuve de Jacques II., in the 
Hotel de Soubise, Paris. 

< Inedited letter of Mary Beatrice of Modena, to Francoise Angelique 
Priolo. Cbaillot Collection in the Hotel de SoubisCi Paris. 
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CHAPTER L 

Love match of queen Mary's parents— James duke of York (James II.) and 
Anne Hyde — Its unpopularity — Birth of lady Mary of York (queen 
Mary I L)— -Nursery at Twickenham palace — Fondness of her father, the 
duke of York— Plays with her before Pepys( Fi^mette)— Birth of lady Anne 
of York (queen Anne)—Duke takes his infimts to York — ^Lady Anne's 
voracity and obesity — Sent to France to recover — Education at Richmond—- 
Governess of the princesses — Their mother, Anne, duchess of York dies a 
Roman catholic — Their father professes the same iaith — His unpopularity 
— Marries Mary Beatrice of Modena — The education of his daughters taken 
from him — They are educated in the tenets of the church of England— Rich- 
mond palace — Preceptor, tutors, and ehapUun — Favourite playfellow of Lady 
Anne— Introduction of the princesses to court— Their masques, &c.— Con- 
firmation of Mary — Remonstrances of her tutor on her Sunday card-playing 
—Marriage projects for Mary — Hopes of England for the prince of Orange 
(William III.)--»Previous life of the prince — Mary refused by him — Treaty 
renewed by him— He arrives as her suitor*— Diplomatic negotiations- 
Marriage determined — Mary informed by her fitther — Her agony of mind 
—Incidents of her marriage with the prince of Orange-— Disinherited by 
the birth of a brother — lUness of lady Anne with small-pox — The princess of . 
Orange forbidden to see her — Fears of infection — Interview between the 
princess and Dr. Lake — Her continual grief— Lady Anne's sick-chamber 
—Danger— Princess of Orange will stay at St. James's — Anger of her hus- 
band — Farewell to the queen and departure of the princess and prince of 
Orange—They land at Sheemess — Adventures at Canterbury — Their first 
acquaintance with Dr. Tillotson— They re-imbark — Voyage to Holland — 
The attendants of the princess— ^Her husband admires Elizabeth Villiers— 
Reception in Holland — Pageants and rejoicings, &c. &c 

The personal life of Mary IL is the least known of 
all English queen-regnants. Long lapses of from seven 

' For the purpose of preventing repetition, the events of the lifo of her sister 
Anne, whilst she was princess, are interwoven with this biography. 
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to ten years occur between the three political crises 
where her name appears in the history of her era. Mary 
is only mentioned therein at her marriage, her proclama- 
tion, and her death. Surely the current events in the career 
of an English bom princess, one who ascended the throne 
of the island realms, who was withal the daughter of an 
Englishman and an Englishwoman, ought not to rest in 
obscurity. It has been tne earnest object of the author of 
the following pages that they should no longer thus remain. 
Thanks to tiie memorials of three divines of our church, 
being those of her tutor. Dr. Lake, and of her chaplains. 
Dr. Hooper, dean of Canterbury, and of Dr. Kenn, bishop 
of Bath and Wells, many interesting particulars of Maiy U. 
before she left Ei^land, and of the first sevenyears of her 
married life in Holland are really extant These clergy- 
men were successively domesticated with Mary for years in 
her youth, and chiefly from their evidence, and as far as 
possible, in their very words, have these chasms in her bio- 
graphy been supplied. 

Mary IL owed her existence to the romantic love-match 
of James duke of York with her mother, Anne Hyde, 
daughter of lord-chancellor Clarendon. The extraordinary 

Particulars of this marriage have been detailed in the 
iography of Mary's royal grandmother, queen Henrietta 
Maria. The fiither of Mary had made great sacrifices in 
keeping his plighted word to her mother: besides the utter 
renunciation of fortune and royal alliance, he displeased the 
lower and middle classes of England, who have a peculiar 
dislike to see persons raised much above their ori&^inal 
station ; the profligates of the court sneered exceedingly at 
the heir of three crowns paying the least regard to the 
anguish of a woman, while politicians of every party beheld 
with scornful astonishment so unprincely a phenomenon as 
disinterested affection. All this contempt the second son 
of Charles L thought fit to brave, rather than break his 
trothplight with the woman his heart had elected ; neither 
coula he endure the thought of bringing shame and sorrow 
on the srey hairs of a faithful friend like Clarendon. 

The lady Mary of York, as she was called in early life, 
was bom at St. James's palace, April 30, 1662, at a time 
when public attention was much occui)ied by the fetes 
and rejoicings for the arrival of the bride of her uncle. 
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king Charles IL Although the duke of York was heir- 
presumptive to the throne of Great Britain, few persons 
attached any importance to the existence of his daughter ; 
for the people looked forward to heirs from the marriage of 
Charles II. with Catherine of Braganza, and expected, 
moreover, that the claims of the young princess would be 
soon superseded by those of sons. She was named Mary, in 
memory of her aunt the princess of Orange, and of her an- 
cestress, Mary queen of Scots, and was baptized according to 
the rites of the church of England, in the chapel of St James's 
palace ; her godfather was her father's friend and kinsman, 
the celebrated prince Rupert,' her godmothers were the 
duchesses of Ormond and Buckingham. Soon afterwards, 
she was taken from St James's to a nursery which was 
established for her in the household of her illustrious 
grandfather, the earl of Clarendon, at the ancient dower 
palace of the queens of England at Twickenham, a lease of 
which had been granted to him from the crown.' In the 
course of fifteen months Mary's brother, James duke of Cam- 
bridge, was bom, an event which barred her in her infancy 
from any very near proximity to the succession of the 
crown. 

The lady Mary was a beautiful and engaging child. 
She was loved by the duke of York with that absorbing 

Sassion which is often felt by fathers for a first-born 
aughter. Sometimes she was brought from her grand- 
father's house at Twickenham to see her parents, and on 
these occasions the duke of York could not spare her from 
his arms, even while he transacted the naval affairs of his 
coimtry, as lord high-admiral. Once, when the little lady 
Mary was scarcely two years old, Pepys was witness of the 
duke of York's paternal fondness for her, which he com- 
memorates by one of his odd notations, saying, ^^ I was on 
business with the duke of York, and with great pleasure 
saw him play with his little girl just like an ordinary private 
father of a child."' It was at this period of her infant life 
that a beautiful picture was painted of the lady Mary, being 
a miniature, in oils on board, of the highest finish, repre- 
senting her at whole length, holding a black rabbit in her 

^ Life of Mary II., 1795. Published by Daniel Dring, of the Harrov 
Fleet-street, near Chancery Lane. 
* Clarendon's Life. » Pepys' Diary, vol. ii. p. 215, 8vo. 
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amifl.^ The resemblanee to her adnlt portraits is strikinglj 
apparent As a work of art this little oabtiii^ is a gem c( 
the fint water, by the Fleinishpainter, Nechs(£er, who was 
patronised by James duke of x ork, and painted portraits of 
his in&nt cbddren, by his first consort, Anne Hyde. Some 
idea may be formed of the design, as it is introdncsed into 
the vignette of the present volume, which illustrates the 
anecdote above so naively told by Fepys of his sui^Kise at 
seeing the duke of York playing with his little Mairy, just 
like any other father. 

The birth of her sister the lady Anne of York took riace 
on February 6, 1664-5, at St James's palace. The children 
of James duke of Yoik were at that time considered vrith in- 
creasing interest by the public, since their uncle, Charles IL, 
had been married nearly three years without heirs, therefore 
the succession of the royal line, it was supposed, would be 
continued by the fiunily of his brother. Lady Maiy of York, 
not then three years old, stood sponsor for her inrant sister; 
the heiress of Bucdeuch, recently married to the duke of 
Monmouth, (illegitimate son of Charles IL^ was the other 
godmother. Sheldon, archbishop of Canteit)ury, was god- 
rather to the in&nt, who received her mother's name of 
Anne. She was afterwards queen-regnant of Great Britain. 

The father of these sisters was at this epoch the idol of 
the British nation. After he had returned from his first 
great victory ofi^ Lowestoff and Solebay in 1665, he found 
5iat the awful pestilence called the Great Plague had ex- 
tended its rava^ fix>m the metropolis to the nursery of his 
children at Twickenham, where several of the servants of 
his father-in-law had recently expired.' The duke hurried 
his wife and infants to the purer air of the north, and fixed 
his residence at York. From that city he found it was easy 
to visit the fleet, which was cruisinff ofi^ the north-east coast, 
to watch the proceedings of the Dutch. The duchess of 
York and her children lived in sreat splendour and hap- 
piness in the north, and remained there after the duke was 
summoned by the king to the parliament, which was forced 
to assemble that year at Oxford. 

* General Sir James Reynetti the governor of Jersey, obligingly permitted 
the author to see this portrait at his residence, the Banqueting-house, Hamp- 
ton Court, and has since, through the mediation of bis accomplished sister. 
Miss Reynett, allowed a drawing to be taken from it. 
^ Lord Clarendon^s Life^ vol. ii. 
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The excessive fondness of the duchess of York for her 
youngest daughter caused her to be perniciously inddged. 
The only&ult of the duchess was an inordinate love of eat- 
ing, and the same propensity developed itself in both her 
daughters. The duchess encouraged it in the little lady 
Aane, who used to sup with her on chocolate and devour 
good things, till she grew as round as a balL^ Probably, 
these proceedings were unknown to the duke of York, who 
was moderate, and even abstemious^ at the table.' When 
the health of the child was seriously impaired, she was sent 
to the coast of France to recover it. After being absent 
about eight months, she returned in robust health, but till 
the time of her mother's death, she was too often pampered 
into gluttony.' 

The incursions of the plague seem to have broken up the 
nursery establishment at Twickenham; and the remains of 
the old palace at Richmond, where queen Elizabeth died, 
were put in repair for the residence of the children of the 
duko of York while their education proceeded. Lad^ 
Frances, the daughter of the earl of Suffolk, and wife to sir 
Edward Villiers, received the appointment of ffovemcss of 
lady Mary of York ; she was civen a lease of Richmond 
palace, and established herself there with her charge, and 
with a numerous tribe of daughters of her own.^ Six girls, 
children of ladv Villiers, were brought up there with the 
ladj Mary ana the lad^ Anne, future aueens of Great 
Britain, Elizabeth Yilhers^ the eldest aauffhter of the 
ffoverness^ afterwards became the bane of Mary's wedded 
nfe, but dbe was thus, in the first dawn of existence, her 
school-fellow and companion, although four or five years 
older than the princess. The whole of the Villiers' sister- 
hood clung through life to places in the households of one 
or other otthe princesses ; tney formed a fiimily compact of 
formidable strength, whose energies were not always exer- 
cised for the benefit of their royal benefactresses. 

The duchess of York had acknowledsed by letter to her 
father, the earl of Clarendon, then in exile, that she was by 
conviction a Roman catholic, which added greatly to the 
troubles of her venerable parent, who wrote her a long 

> Duchess of Marlborough's Conduct. 
' Roger Coke's Detection. * Ibid. 

* History of Surrey, (Richmond,) ColUns*8 Peerage. 

b2 
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letter on the superior purity of the reformed catholic church 
of Engbind, and exhorted her to conceal her partiaUtj to 
the Roman ritual, or her children would be taken fiom 
her, and she would be debarred finom having any concern in 
their education. The duchess of York was, at that time, 
drooping into the grave; she never had been well siiKe 
the birth of her son Edzar in 1666, who survived her about 
a year. The duke of York had revived this Saxon name 
in the royal family in remembrance of Edgar, king of Scot- 
land, the son of St Margaret and Mdcolm Canmore ; 
likewise he wished to recal the memonr of Edgar the Great, 
who styled himself monarch of the British seas.^ 

In her last moments, the duchess of York received the 
sacrament, according to the rites of the Roman church, 
with her husband, and a confidential gentleman of his^ M. 
Dupuy, and a lady of her bedchamber, of the same reli- 
gion, Lady Cranmer. It is singular, that the second ap- 
pearance of the name of Cranmer in history should be in 
such a scene. Before this secret congregation, the duchess 
of York renounced the religion of her youth, and was pre- 
pared for death by father Hunt, a Franciscan. " She prepared 
to die," says her husband, ' " with the greatest devotion and 
resignation ; her sole request to him was that he would not 
leave her till she expired, without any of her old friends of the 
church of England came, and then that be would go and tell 
them she had communicated with the church of Rome, that 
«he might not be disturbed with controversy." Soon after, 
bishop Blandford came, and the duke left the bedside of his 4 
dying partner, and explained to the bishop that she had 
conformed to the Roman-catholic church. The bishop 
requested leave to see her, and promised not to dispute with 
her, but to read to her a pious exhortation, in which a 
Christian of either church might join; the duke permitted 
this, and the duchess joined in prayer with him, and soon 
after expired in the arms of her husband, at the palace of St 
James, March 31st, 1671.* 

The duchess of York was interred with the greatest so- 

' Autograph Memoirs of James II. Macpherson^s Appendix, vol i. p. 58. 

2 Memoirs of James II., edited by the Rev. Stanier Clarke. 

* Bishop Blandford has been greatly blamed for his liberality, but he acted 
rightly; for by seeing and praying with the dying duchess of York, he satisfied 
himself that she exercised her free will in respect to the religion she had 
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lemnity in Henry VIL's chapel, most of the nobility attend- 
ing her obsequies. Her obituary is thus oddly discussed by 
a biographer of her husband.' *^ She was a lady of great 
virtue in the main ; it was her misfortune rather than any 
crime that she had an extraordinary stomach ; but much 
more than that, that she forsook the true religion." 

No mention is made of any attendance of her daughters 
by the bedside of the dying duchess of York. The duke of 
York had been very ill smce the death of his sister, the 
duchess of Orleans, thci preceding May; he believed himself 
in a decline, and had passed the summer with the duchess 
and their children, at Kichmond. The mysterious rites of 
the Romish communion round the death-bed of the mother 
had, perhaps, prevented her from seeing the little princesses 
and tneir train of prying attendants. The duchess left a 
baby onb^ six weeks old, lady Catharine ; duke Edgar, the 
heir of England, of the age of five years; both these little 
ones died in the ensuing twelvemonth. The lady Mary 
and the lady Anne, who reached maturity, were, when they 
lost their mother, the one nine and the other six years 
old. Whilst their mother survived, neither of these ladies 
had any very great prospect of becoming queens, for they 
usually saw young brothers in the nursery, of the ages from 
two to four years old* The death of the duchess of York 
was the signal for the friends of the duke to importune him 
to marry again. He replied, " that he should obey his bro- 
ther if It was thought absolutely needful, but should take 
no steps on his own account towards marriage.'' 

The improximation of the daughters of the duke to the 
British throne, even after the deam of their brother Edgar, 
duke of Cambridge, was by no means considered in an im- 
portant li^ht, because the marriage of their father with some 
young pnncess was anticipated. Great troubles, neverthe- 
lessy seemed to surround the future prospects of their father, 
for, soon after the death of their mother, ne was suspected of 
being a convert to the religion she died in. All his services 
in naval government, his inventions, his merits as a founder 
of colonies, and his victories won in person as an admiral, 
could not moderate the fierce abhorrence with which he 
was then pursued. His marriage with a catholic princess, 
which took place rather more than two years afterwards, 

1 Lift of James I J. 1702, p. 15. 
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completed his unpopularity, Marj Beatrice of M cri m a, 
the new duchess of Yori^^ was but four yean older than 
the lady Mary Stuart When the duke of Yofk went 
to Richmond palace, and announced his maniage to his 
dauffbtersy be added, <' I have inxmded you a j^y-^feUow." ' 
The education of the lady Mary and the lady Anne, of 
York, was, at this time, taken from their Other's control 
by their uncle, Charles II. Alarmed by bis brother^s bias 
to the Roman-Catholic religion, the king stroye to coun- 
teract the injury that was likely to accrue to his family, by 
clioosing for them a preceptor who had made himself re- 
markabu) by bis attacks on popery. This was Hexury 
ComptoUf bishop of London, wbo had forsaken the profes- 
sion of a soldier, and assumed the cler^man's gown, at 
the age of thirty — the great loyalty of his family procured 
him rapid adyanccmcnt in the church. The tendency of 
the dulce of York to the Roman-catholic tenets, had been 
suspected by the world; and Henry Compton, by out- 
doing every other bishop, in his violence a^nst him, not 
only atoned for his own want of education, in the minds of 
his countrymen, but gave him dominion over the children 
of the man he hated, A feud, in fact, subsisted between 
the house of Compton and the duke of York, on account of 
the happiness of one of the bishop's brothers being seriously 
compromised by the preference Anne Hyde gave to the 
duke/ As to the office of po^ceptor, bishop Henry 
Compton p<>ssessing far less learning than soldiers of rank 
in ttcnoral, it was not very likelv that the princesses educated 
under his care would rival the aaughters or nieces of Henry 
VUL in their attainments. The lady Mary and the lady 
Anno Stuart either studied, or let it alone, just as suited 
thoir inclinations. It suited those of the lady Anne to let 
it aIone> ibr she grew up in a state of utter ignorance. 
Thero^ are few housemaids at the present day, wnose pro- 
gress in the common budness of reading and writing ace 3 
not more respectable. Her spdling is not m the antiauated 
style of the seventeendi centuxy, but in that style, lashed 
by her contemporary Swif^ as peculiar to the ladies of bk 
day: 

« LMIift or My RmM Rttssril. * Dr. Ldce'k MS. 

* ia«noirtofUi*««Hof Fitirborw«s«k 
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The construction of her letters and notes is vague and 
vulgar, as will be seen hereafter. The mind of her eldest 
sister was of a much higher cast, for the lady Mary bad 
been long under the paternal care ; her fether, the duke of 
York, and her mother, Anne Hyde, both possessed literary 
abilities, and her grandfather, lord Clarendon, with whom 
her childhood was domesticated, takes hi^ rank among the 
classics of his country. Maiy, when an infant, met with 
more encouragement in her tendency to study in the do- 
mestic circle of her nearest relations, than from her igno- 
rant preceptor, or a governess, whose name and memory is 
connected with nothmg but mischief-making.^ 

The French tutor of the princesses was Peter de Laine ; 
he has left honourable testimony to the docilitv and appli- 
cation of the lady Mary, his elder pupil; he declares, tliat 
she was a perfect mistress of the French language, and that 
all those wno had been honoured with any share in her edu- 
cation, found their labours very light, as she possessed apti- 
tude and faithftdness of memcvy, and ever showed obliging 
readiness in complying with their advice. His observation 
regarding her knowledge of French is correct; her French 
notes are far superior in diction to her English letten^ 
although in these latter ver^ charming: passages occasionally 
occur. Mary's instructors in drawing were two noted Utde 
people, being master and mistress Gibson, the married 
awiurfs of her grandmother, queen Henrietta Maria, whose 
wedding is so playftdly celebrated by Waller.* The Gib- 
sons likewise tatight uie lady Anne to draw; it has been 
said, that these princesses had that t^te for the fine art^ 
which seems inherent to every individual of the house of 
Stuart ; but the miserable decadence of painting in their 
reigns does not corroborate such praise. 

From the time of their mothers death, the ladies Mary 
and Anne were domesticated at Richmond'palace with theur 
governess, lady Frances Villiers, her daughters, and with 

1 Life of queen Mary XL 1695. 
• Grainger's Biography, vol. it. p. 1 19, to which we must add, that the dwarfs 
of Charles I. 's courts contrary to custom, were good for something. Gibson and 
his wife were among the best Engtirii-bom artisU of their era. He was just 
three feet six inclies in height; she was a dwarfen of the same proportioD. This 
little couple had nine gocKl-sized children, and having weathered tlie storms of 
eivil war, lived happily together to old age. Little mistress Gibaon was 
■nearly a ctntcgenarian when she died 
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their assistant-tutors and chaplains, Dn Lake and Dr. 
Doughty ; their offices appear to haye been limited to re- 
ligious instruction. If these divines were not employed 
in imparting the worldly learning they possessed to tneir 
pupils, they, at least, did their utmost to imbue their 
minds with a strong bias towards the ritual of the choidi 
of England, accor£nff to its practical discipline in the 
seventeenth century, flveiy feast, fast, or saint's day in the 
Common Prayer Jsook was carefully observed, and I^ent 
kept with catnolic rigidity. Lady Mary was greatly be- 
loved, before she left England, by the clergy of the old 
school of English divinity. There was one day in the year 
which the whole family of the duke of York always observed 
as one of deep sorrow. On the 30th of January, he and his 
children and his household assumed the garb of funereal 
black ; they passed the day in &sting and tears, in prayer 
and mourmng, in remembrance of the death of Charles L^ 

The lady Mary of York was devotedly attached to a 
young lady who liad been her play-fellow in in&ncy, Anne 
llVelawney. The lady Anne, likewise, had a play-fellow, 
for whom she formed an affection so strong, that it power- 
fully influenced her future destiny. The name of this 
girl was Sarah Jennings; her elder sister, Frances, had 
been one of the maids of honour of Anne, duchess of York, 
and had married a cadet of the noble house of Hamilton. 
If the assertion of Sarah herself may be believed, her father 
was the son of an impoverished cavaIier*baronet, and, there- 
fore, a gentleman ; yet her nearest female relative on the 
father's side was of the rank of a servant maid.' It is a 
mystery who first introduced the fair Frances Jennings to 
court ; as for the younger sister, Sarah, she was introduced 
to her highness, the nttle lady Anne of York, by Mrs. 
Comwallis,' the best beloved lady of that princess. The 
mother of Frances and Sarah Jennings was possessed of an 
estate suiBBciently Iftree, at Sundridge, near St. Albans, to 
make her daughters ^oked upon as co-heiresses; her name 
is always mentionedwith peculiar disrespect, when it occurs 

' Despatches of d'Avauz, ambassador from France to Holland, corroborated 
by Pepys, who mentions ** that bis master, the duke of York, declined all busi- 
ness or pleasure on that day.** 

' Abigail Hill; see the Conduct of the duchess of Marlborough. 

* Lord Dartmouth ; Notes to Burnet's Own Times, vol. i. p. 89. 
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in the gossiping memoirs of that day.' Sarah herself, 
-when taunting her descendants in after*life, ** affirms that 
she raised them out of the dirt;" she mras bom at a small 
house at Holywell, near St Albans, on the very day of 
Charles II.'s Restoration, 1660, consemiently, she was four 
years older than the lady Anne of Y ork ; by her own 
account, she used to play with her highness, ana amuse her 
in her infancy, and thus fixed an empire over her mind 
fiom childhood. 

The princess Mary once told Sarah Churchill' a little 
anecdote of their girlhood, which they both agreed was il- 
lustrative of her sister Anne's character. The princesses 
were, in the days of their tutelage, walking together in 
Bichmond-park, when a dispute arose between them — 
whether an object they beheld at a great distance, was 
a man or a tree. The lady Mary being of the former 
opinion, the lady Anne of the latter. At last they came 
nearer, and lady Mary, supposing her sister must be con- 
vinced it was accorcUng to her view, cried out, '^ Now, 
Anne, you must be certain what the object is?" But 
lady Anne turned away, and persisting in what she had 
once declared, cried, " No, sister, I stilf think it is a tree." 
The anecdote was told by Sarah Churchill long years after- 
wards for the purpose of depreciating the character of her 
royal friend, as an instance of imbecile obstinacy, that 
refused acknowledgment of error on conviction. But, after 
all, candour might sugeest that the focus of vision in one 
sister had more extensive range than the other — ^that Mary 

' Some ttigma connected with fortune-telling and divination was attached 
to the mother of these fortunate beauties, Frances and Sarah Jennings. 
Count Anthonjr Hamilton, whilst doing justice to the virtues and goodness 
of her eldest daughter Frances, who had married into his own illustrious house, 
notices that " she did not learn her good conduct of her mother,'' and that 
this woman was not allowed to approach the court on account of her infamous 
character, although she had laid Charles II. under some mysterious obliga- 
tion. As to the father of Frances and Sarah Jennings, no trace can be found 
of him in history, without he is the same major Jennings whose woeful story 
is attested in Salmon's Examination of Burnet's History, p. 533: how major 
Jennings, left bleeding and senseless among the slain at Laneford, near Salop, 
was stabbed in cold blood by a Roundhead officer and cruelly treated by the 
common soldiers at the instigation of Baxter the nonconformist minister and 
author, who was incensed at finding round the caralier*s neck a medal of 
Charles I. 

' Coxe MSS., Tol. xIy., folios 90-02. Inedited letter of the duchess of 
Marlborough to Sir David Hamilton. 
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was loog-si^tedy and Anne, near-si^ted. Indeed, tlie state 
of sofferinff finom ophthalmia which the lady Anne endoied 
in her chiUhood, gives probability to the more charitable 
sqpmsition. 

The first introduction of the royal sLsters to coort, was 
by their performance of a ballet, written fiir them by the poet 
Crowne, called ''Calista, or the Chaste Nymph," acted 
December 2, 1674. While they were in coarse of rehearsal 
for this performance, Mrs. Betterton, the principal actress at 
the king's theatre, was permitted to train and instruct them 
in carriage and utterance.' Althoughsoch an instructress was 
not very desirable for girls of the age of the lady Mary and 
the lady Anne, they derived from her lessons tlie important 
accomplishment for which both were distinguishea when 
Gueens, of pronouncing answers to addreeees or speeches 
trom the throne in a distinct and clear voice, with sweet- 
ness of intonation and grace of enunciation. Theballetwaa 
remarkable for the future historical note of the performers. 
The lady Mary of York took the part of the heroine, Ca» 
lista; her sister, the lady Anne, that of Nyphe; while 
Sarah Jennings (afterwaroiB duchess of MarUxxroc^), acted 
Mercury ; lac^ Uairiet Wentworth, whose name was after- 
wards so lamentably connected with that of the duke of 
Monmouth, performed Jupiter. Monmouth himself danced 
in the ballet. Henrietta Blague,' a beautiftil and virtuous 
maid of honour, afterwards the wUe of lord Grodolphin, (the 
friend of Evelyn,) performed the part of Diana, m a dress 
covered with stars of splendid cu»mond& The e^ogne 
was written bj Dryden, and addressed to Charles XL ; in 
the course of it, he thus compliments the royal sisters: 

•' Two glorious nympbsof your own godlike line, 
Whose morning rays like noontide strike and shine, 
Whom yott to suppliant monarchs shall dispose 
To bind your friends and to disarm your foes."' 

' Colley Gibber's Apology; he says, queen Mary allowed this actress a pen- 
sion during her reign. 

' Thif young lady had the misfortune to lose a diamond worth 80/. belong- 
ing to the eountess of SuSblk, which the duke of York, (seeing her distress,) 
very kindlT made good. (Evelyn's Diary.) 

' Life of Dryden, by Sir Walter Scott, who mentioning the verbal mistake 
by which Merrick quoted the line— 

'* Whom you to tuppkmt momurehs shall dispose," 

says, '' that as the glorious nymphs supplanted their iSither, the blunder pro?«d 

an emendation on the original. 
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The lady Anne of York booq after acted Semandra in 
I^ee's JMitbindate; it was a part by no means advantageous 
to be studied by the young princess; her grandmother^ 
Henrietta Maria, and her ancestress, Anne of Denmark^ 
were more fortunate in the beautiful masques written 
for them by Ben Jonsbn, Daniel, and Fletcher. The 
impassioned lines of Lee, in his high-flown tragedies, had 
been more justly liable to the censures of master Prynne's 
furious pen. Mrs. Betterton instructed the princess m the 
part of Semandra, and her husband taught the young 
noblemen who took parts in the play. Anne, after she as- 
cended the throne, allowed Mre. betterton a pension of 
£100 per annum, in gratitude for the services she rendered 
her in the art of elocution.^ 

Compton, bishop of Iiondon, thought that confirmation 
according to the church of England, preparatory to the 
first communion, was quite as needful to his young charges 
as this early introduction to the great world and tne pomps 
and vanities thereof He signified the same to the duke of 
York, and asked his leave to confirm the lady Mary when 
she was fourteen. The duke replied, '^ The reason I have 
not instructed my daughters in my own religion, is be- 
cause they would have oeen taken from me ; therefore, as 
I cannot communicate with them myself, I am against their 
receiving.*^ He, however, desired the bishop ** to tell the 
king, his brother what had passed, and to obev his orders.** 
The king ordered his eldest niece to be connrmed, which 
was done by the bishop, their preceptor, in state, at Whitehall 
Chapel/ to the great satisfaction of the people of England^ 
who were naturally alarmed regarding the religious ten- 
dencies of the princesses. 

Both the royal sbters possessed attractions of person^ 
though of a very different cnaracter. The lady Mary of York 
was m person a Stuart; she was tall, slender, and gracefuly 
with a clear complexion, almond shaped dark eyes, dark 
hair, and an elegant oudine of features. The lad^ Anne 
of York resembled the Hydes, and had the round race and 
full form of her mother, and the lord chancellor Clarendon. 
In her youth, she was a pretty rosy Hebe. Her hair, a 

> lADgborna's Dranm, p. 2» cdstioii, 1091. 
' Antognph Memoirs of James XL 
' BMter Cok«*s Deteedon. The ebepel belongiog to WhitehaU Palace de- 
stpoyedby fire. 
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durkclicsDot-brown; her complexioii, lauignine and ruddy ; 
her fiioe,nNiDd and comely; ho* featnreSySCnyiig and regular. 
The only blemish in h«r noe, was that dTa denoxion which 
had ftOenon her eyes in ho* childhood — ^hadamtracted the 
lids, and given a dondinesB to her countenance. Herbcnies 
weie very small, her hands and anns most beautiful. She 
had agoodearfermufliCyandperfiMrmedwellonthe guitar,' 
an instrument much in vogue in the reisn of her uncle, 
Charles IL The disease which had fidlen on her eyes, 
seems to have given the lady Anne a full immunity fix>m a 
necessity of acquiring knowledge. She never willingly 
opened a book, but was an early proficient at cards and 
gossiping. Sarah Jennii^had l)een settled in some office 
suitable for a young girl, in the court of the young duchess 
of Yoik, and was inseparable fitom the lady Anne.' 

Eling Charles IL thought proper to introduce his nieces 
to the city of London, and took them in state, with his 
queen and their fiither, to dine at Guildhall, at the lord 
mayor's feast, 1675. They were at this time completely 
out, or introduced into public life, and the ill effects of sucn 
introduction began to show itself in the conduct of lady 
Mary. Like her sister Anne, she became a constant card- 
player, and, not content with devoting her evenings in the 
week days to this dangerous diversion, she played at cards 
on the Sabbath. Her tutor. Dr. Lake, being m her closet 
with her, led the conversation to this subject, which gave 
him pain, and he was, moreover, apprehensive lest it should 
offend the people. Lady Mary asked him, "what he 
thought of It? His answer will be thought, in these 
times, fer too lenient "I told her,** he says, "I could not 
say it was sin to do so, but it was not expedient; and I 
advised her highness not to do it, for fear of giving offence. 
Nor did she play at cards on Sunday nights," he adds, 
"while she continued in England."' Her tutor had not 
denounced the detestable habit of gambling on Sabbath 
nights in terms sufficiently strong to prevent a relapse; 
for he afterwards deplored piteously that the lady Mary 
renewed her Sunday card parties in Holland. It was a 
noxious sin, and he ought plainly to have told her so. He 

^ Tindal's continuation of Rapin, p. 370. 
' Conduct of Sarah duchess of Marlborough. 
* Dr. Lake's Diary, January 9th, 1677, in manuscript; for the use of which 
>» have to renew our acknowledgments to G. P. Eliot, Esq. 
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could have done bis duty to his pupil without having the 
fear of royalty before his eyes, for neither the king nor the 
duke of Yorl^ her fetber, were gamblers.^ Most likely. Dr. 
Lake was afraid of the ladies about the princesses, for the 
English court, since the time of Henry VIII., had been 
in&mous for the devotion of both sexes to the sin of 
gambling. The lady Anne of York is described by her 
companion, Sarah Jennings (when, in after-life, she was 
duchess of Marlborough), as a little card-playing auto- 
maton, and this vile manner of passing her Sabbath even- 
ings proves that the same corruption had entered the soul 
of Tier superior sister. 

When the lady Mary attained her fifteenth year, projects 
for her marriage began to agitate the thoughts of her &ther 
and the councils of her uncle. The duke of York hoped 
to give her to the dauphin, son of his friend and kinsman, 
Louis XIV. Charles II. and the people of England des- 
tined her hand to her first cousin, William Henry, prince 
of Orange, son of the late stadtholder, William IL, and 
Mary, eldest daughter of Charles L The disastrous cir- 
cumstances which rendered this prince fatherless before he 
was bom, have been mentioned in the life of his grand- 
mother, queen Henrietta Maria. 

William of Orange (afterwards William HI., elected king 
of Great Britain) came prematurely into this world in the 
first hours of his mother's excessive anguish for the loss of her 
husband. She was surrounded by the deepest symbols of 
woe, for the room in which William was born was hung with 
black ; the cradle that was to receive him was black, even 
to the rockers. At the moment of his birth the candles 
were suddenly extinguished, and the room was left in the 
most profound darkness. Such was the description of one 
Mrs. Tanner, the princess of Orange's sage^femme^ or mid- 
wife, who added the following marvellous tale, '* that she 
plainly saw three circles of light over the new-bom prince's 
nead^ which she supposed meant the three crowns which he 
afterwards attainecL'" No jealousy was felt on account of 
this prediction by his uncles, the expatriated heirs of Great 
Britain. James, duke of York, mentions, in his memoirs, 
the posthumous birth of his nephew, as a consolation for 
the grief he felt for the loss of the child's father. 

' Memoirs of Sheffield, duke of Buckingham. 
3 Birch MS. 4460. Plut. Sampson Diary written 1698. p. 71. 
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The infant William of Orange was consigned to the care 
of Catharine lady Stanhope^ who had accompanied queen 
Henrietta Maria to Holland, in' the capacity of governess to 
the princesB-royaly his mother. It was in lady Stanhope's 
apartments,' in the Palace in the Wood at the Hagae, that 
young William was reared, and nursed during ms sickly 
childhood, till he was ten yean old* In after-life he spoke 
of her as his earliest fnena. Her son Philip, earl of Ches- 
terfielii^ was his playfellow. 

More than one dangerous accident befel the Orange prince 
in his in&ncy. ** You will hear,** wrote his mother's aunt, the 
queen of Bohemia,' ^^what great peril my little nephew 
escaped Testerday, on the bridge at the princess of Orange^s 
house ; but, Goa be thanked, there was no hurt, only the 
coach broken. I took him into my coach, and brought him 
home.'' At the following Christmas, the queen of f ohemia 
wrote again, Jan. 10, 1654. ** Yesterday was the naming 
of prince William's' child. I was invited to the supper^ 
ana my niece the princess of Orange. The little prince of 
Orange, her son, and prince Maurice, were the gossips. The 
States-general — I mean their deputies — the council of state, 
and myself and Louise, were the guests. My little nephew, 
the prince of Orange, was at the supper, and sat verie still 
all the time : those states that were tnere were verie much 
taken with him." Such praiseworthy Dutch gravity in a 
baby of two years old was, it seems, very attractive to their 
high mightinesses, the States deputies. These affectionate 
mynheers .were of the minority in the senate belonging to 
the Orange party. 

Notwithstanding the occasional visits of the deputies of the 
Dutch states, the prospects of the infant William were not 
yery brilliant in his native land, for the republican party 
abolished the office of stadtholder whilst be was yet rocked in 
his sable cradle. It is true that the stadtholdership was elec- 
tive, but it had been held from father to son since William L 
had broken the cruel yoke of Spain from the necks of the 
Hollanders. The inrant representative of this hero was, 

* Letters of Philip Mr! of Chesterfield. 

' Letters of the queen of Bohemia. Evelyn's Works^ vol. iv. p. 144, 
and Memoirs of Philip, second earl of Chesterfield, p. 47. 

* Ibid. p. 159f prince William of Nassau-Dietz, who had married the little 
prince's aunt Agnes Albertine. 
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thereforei reduced to the patrimony derived from the Dutch 
magnate of Nassau, who had married a former princess of 
Orange, expatriated from her beautiful patrimony in the 
south of France. A powerful party in Holland still looked 
with deep interest on the last scion of their great deliverer, 
William, but they were, like his family, forced to remain 
oppressed and silent under the government of the repub- 
lican, de Witt, while England was under the sway of his 
ally, Cromwell. The young prince of Orange nad no 
ffuardian or protector but his mother, Mary of England, and 
his grandmother, the widow of Henry Frederick, prince of 
Orange; who resided in the Old Court, or dower palace, 
about two miles from the ancient state palace of the 
Hague. 

When William of Orange was a boy of eight ornine years 
old, he still inhabited his mother's Palace of the Wood at the 
Hague, and without any very settled discipline of instruc- 
tion, he passed his days in ner salons witn his governess, 
lady Stanhope, or playing with the maids of honour in the 
ante-chamber. A droll scene, in which he participated, is 
related by Elizabeth Charlotte, princess-palatine, after- 
wards duchess of Orleans. The queen of Bohemia, her 
grandmother,^ with whom she was staying at the Hague, 
summoned her one day to pay a state visit to the princess 
of Orange and her son. The princess Sophia, ' wno lived 
then with the queen of Bohemia, her mother, (not in the 
most prosperous circumstances, as she had made a love- 
match witn a younger brother of the house of Hanover,) 
took upon herself to prepare her little niece for her pre- 
sentation to the princess of Orange, by saying, '' Lisette 
(Elizabeth), take care that you are not as giddy as usual. 
Follow the queen, your grandmother, step by step, and at 
her departure, do not let her have to wait for you.** This 
exhortation was not needless, for, by her own account, a 
more uncouth little savage than the high and mighty 

Srincess Elizabeth Charlotte, was never seen in a courtly 
rawing-room. She replied, " Oh, aunt, I mean to con- 
duct myself very sagely." The princess of Orange was 

* Elizabeth Charlotte was the only daughter of Charles Louis, eldest son of 
the queen of Bohemia, daughter of our James I. 

' The mother of George 1. elector of Hanover, afterwards (as her represen. 
tatiTe) George I. king of Great Britain. 
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qaite unknown to her, but she was on the roost fiimiliar 
terms with the young prince, William of Orange, with 
whom she had often played at the house of the queen of 
Bohemia. Before this pair of little cousins adjourned to 
renew their usual gambols, the young princess Elizabeth 
Charlotte did nothmg but stare in the race of the princess of 
Oran^ ; and as she could obtain no answer to her repeated 
questions of ** Who is that woman?'' she at last pointed to 
her, and bawled to the young prince of Orange, ^^ Tell 
me, pray, who is that woman with the furious long nose ?" 
William burst out laughing, with impish glee, and re- 

flied, '*That is my mother, the princess-royaL" * Anne 
lyde, one of the ladies of die pnncess, seeing the unfor- 
tunate little guest look greatly alarmed at the blunder she 
had committed, very good-naturedly came forward, and led 
her and the young prince of Orange into the bed-chamber 
of his mother. Here a most notable game of romps com- 
menced between William and his cousin, who, before she 
began to plaYj intreated her kind conductress, mistress 
Anne Hyde, to call her in time when the queen, her 
grandmother, was about to depart ^' We played at all 
sorts of games," continues Elizabeth Charlotte, ^^ and the 
time flew very &st William of Orange and I were rolling 
ourselves up in a Turkey carpet when I was summoned 
Without losinff an instant, up I jumped, and rushed into 
the salon. The aueen of Bohemia was already in the 
ante-chamber. I had no time to lose: I twitched the 
princess-royal very hard by the robe to draw her attention, 
then sprang before her, and, having made her a very odd 
courtesy, I darted after the queen, my grandmother, whom 
I followed, step by step, to her coach, leaving every one in 
the presence-chamber in a roar of laughter, I knew not 
wherefore." 

The death of the princess of Orange with the small-pox, 
in England, has already been mentioned; her young son 

^ The mother of William III. chose to retain the title of her birth-rank in 
preference to her husband's title. 

' Elizabeth Charlotte spells the name Hevde, but it is plain that this amiable 
maid of honour who took pity on the gavcherie of the young princess, was the 
daughter of Clarendon the future wife of James duke of York, and the mother 
of two queens -regnant of Great Britain, for she was at that time in the ser- 
vice of the princess of Orange, or, as that princess chose to be called, princess 
royal of Great Britain. 
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was left an orphan at nine years of age, with no better 
protector than his grandmother, the dowager of Henry 
Frederick, The hopes of the young prince were dark and 
distant of anything like restoration to rank amons the sove- 
reign-princes of Europe, all rested on the good will and 
affection of his uncles in England. On her death-^bed, the 
princess of Orange solemn^ left her orphan son to the 
guardianship of her brother king Charles. Several letters 
exist in the state paper office, written in a round boyish 
hand, from William, confirming this choice, and entreating 
the fatherly protection of his royal uncles. There are like- 
wise two from his grandmother on the same subject, and 
of condolence, for the loss of his mother, Mary, princess- 
royal, her daughter-in-law.* 

The princess dowager has been praised for the educa- 
tion she gave her grandson, but it nad not the least ten- 
dency to liberality or learning. He was in his youth 
economical, bein^ nearly destitute of money ; and he was 
abstinent from m expensive indulgences. He wrote an 
extraordinary hand of the Italian class of enormously large 
dimensions; his French ktters, though brief, are worded 
with an elegance and courtesy which formed a contrast to 
the rudeness and dryness of his manners. He was a daily 
sufferer firom ill •health, having, from his infancy, struggled 
with a cruel asthma, yet all his thoughts were set on war, 
and all his exercises tended to it« Notwithstanding his di- 
minutive and weak form, which was not free from deformity, 
he rode well, and looked better on horseback than in any 
other position. He was a linguist by nature, not by study, 
and spoke several languages intelligibly. His earnest desire 
to regain his rank prompted him to centre all his studies 
in the art of war, because it was the office of the stadtholder 
to lead the army of Holland. 

The prince of Orange spent the winter of 1670 in a 
fiiendly visit at the court of England, where he was received 
by his uncles with the utmost kindness, and it is said, that 
they, then and there, concerted with him some plans, which 
led to his subsequent restoration to the stadtholdership of 
Holland. William was nineteen, small and weak, and rather 



' These being mere formal state notes, we need not bore our readers with 
tbero. 

VOL. X. 8 
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def(Mrmed. He seldom indulged in wine, but drank ale^ or 
perhaps some schnaps of his native Hollands gin; he 
regularly went to bed at ten o'clock. Such a course of life 
was viewed invidiously by the riotous courtiers of Charles IL, 
and the^ wickedly conspired to entice the phlegmatic prince 
into dnnking a q^uantity of champagne, which flew to his 
heady and ma^e him more mad and mischievous than even 
Buckingham himself, who was at the head of the joke. No- 
thing could restrain the Orange prince from sallying out and 
breaking the windows of the apartments of tne maids of 
honour^ and he would have committed farther outrages, if 
his wicked tempters had not seized him by the wrists and 
ancles, and carried him stniggling and ragmg to his apart- 
ments. They exulted much in this outbreak of a quiet 
and well-behaved prince, but the triumph was a sorry one 
at the best Sir John Reresby, who relates the anecdote,' 
declares, *' that such an exertion of spirit was likely to 
recommend the prince to the lady Mary ;" it was certainly 
more likely to frighten a child of her age into fits. At 
that time he was considered as the future spouse of his 
young cousin. The prince left England in February, 1670. 

The princess Elizabeth-Charlotte declares, in her me- 
moirs, '^ that she i^ould not have objected to marry her 
cousin, William of Orange," Probably he was not so 
lovingly disposed towards his eccentric playfellow, for not- 
withstanding his own want of personal comeliness, this 
warlike mo£cum of humanity was vastly particular regard* 
ing the beauty, meekness, piety, and stately height of the 
lady to whom he aspired. None of these particulars were 
very pre-eminent in his early playfellow, who had, instead, 
wit at will, and that species of merry mischief called 
espHglerky sufiEicient to have governed him and all his 
heavy Dutchmen to boot. She had, however, a difB&rent 
destiny,' as the mother of the second royal line of 
France, and William was left to fulfil the mtention of 
his mother^s family, by reserving his hand for a daughter 
of England. 

Previously to this event, the massacre of the De Witts 
occurred. The pretence for which outrage was, that De 
Ruart of Putten, the elder brother, the pensionary or chief 

' Memoirs of Sir John Rereslxy. 
' She is the direct ancestress of the king of the Frenchi Louis Philippe. 
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J ^vil magistrate of the repablic, had hired an apothecary to 

\ poison the prince of Orange ;^ the mob, infuriated by this 

g delusion, tore the two unfortunate brothers to pieces^ with 

I circumstances of horror not to be penned here. Such was 

^ the leading event that ushered the prince of Orange into 

I political life ; whether William was guilty of conspiring the 

deaths of these his opponents, remains a mystery, but his 

I enemies certainly invented a term of reproach denved from 

; their murder, for whensoever he obtained the ends of his 

j ambition by the outcry of a mob, it was said that the prince 

of Orange had ** De Witted^^ his enemies.* Be that as it 

may, the De Witts, the sturdy upholders of the original 

constitution of their country, were massacred by means of 

the faction-cry of his name, if not by his contrivance ; their 

deaths inspired the awe of personal fear in many, both in 

Holland and England, who did not altogether approve of 

the principles by which the hero of Nassau obtained his 

ends. 

Europe had been long divided with the violent contest 
for superiority between the French and Spanish monarchies. 
Since the days of the mighty accession of empire and 
wealth by Charles V., the kings of France had rather un- 
equally stru^led against the powers of Spain, leagued with 
the empire Sf Germany. 

The real points of difference between Louis XIV. and 
the prince of Oranee, were wholly personal ones, and had 
nothing to do with either liberty or religion. William, 
who was excessively proud of his Proven9al ancestry, was 
haunted with an idea more worthy of a poet than a Dutch- 
man; being the restoration of his titular principality, the 
dominions from whence he derived his title, the golden 
Aurausia^ of the south of France, seated on the Rhone. 
William demanded the restitution of the city of Orange, 
from Louis XIY. after it had been resigned by his ances- 
tors for two centuries, and the title of Orange had been 

1 See the chapter entitled '< De Witt and his faction/' (Sir William Temple, 
'vol. iL p. 245). The reader should, however, notice that republicanism was 
the legitimate government in Holland, and that William of Orange, as an 
beredkary ruler there, was a usurper. 

' This term is even used by modem anthors, see Mackintosh's History of 
the Revolution, (p. 60S.) 

' From the yellow stone of which the Romans built this town, not from the 
growth of oranges. 

s2 
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transplanted b j the marriage of its heiress, among die togs 
and m>gs of the Low Countries. As William of Orange 
retained the title, and was the grandson of queen Henrietta 
Maria, and as such one of his nearest male relatives, Louis 
XIV., had no objection to receive him as a vassal-peer of 
France, and as a son withal, if he would have accepted the 
hand of his eldest illegitimate child, the fair daughter of the 
beautiful La ValliSre, (who afterwards married the fourth 
prince of the blood-royal, ContL) William refused the 
younp lady, and the whole proposition, very rudely, and 
it is difficult to decide which of these two kinsmen cherished 
the more deadly rage of vengeful hatred against each other 
for the remainder of their lives.* 

The first hint from an official person relative to the 
wedlock of Mary and William, occurs in a letter from sir 
William Temple to him. " The duke of York, your uncle," 
wrote this ambassador, ''bade me assure your highness 
* that he looked on your interest as his own, and if there 
was anything wherein you might use his services, you might 
be sure of it' I replied, * I*ray, sir, remember there is 
nothing you except, and you do not know how far a young 
prince's desires may go ; 1 will tell him what you say, and if 
there be occasion, be a witness of it.' The duke of York 
smiled, and said, * Well, well, you may, for all that, tell him 
what I bid you.' Upon which I said, ' At least, I will tell 
the prince of Orange, that you smiled at my question, 
whicli is, lam sure, a great deal better than if you frowned.' 
I know," adds sir William to the prince of Orange, " that 
your highness will easily pardon me for entertaining you 
with these circumstances, but I will say no more of the 
kind unless you give me encouragement"* 

No impartial person, conversant with the state-papers of 
the era, can doubt for a moment that the restoration of 
their nephew to his rights as stadtholder, was a point which 
Charles IL and his brother never forgot, while they were 
contesting the sovereignty of the seas with the republican 
faction which then coverqed Holland. Sir William Temple 
clearly points out three things that Charles IL had at heart, 
and which he finally effected. First, for the Dutch fleets 
to own his supremacy in the narrow seas, by striking their 

> Dangeau and St. Simon*s Memoin^ 
* Sir William Temple's Letters, vol. ir. p. 22, Feb. 1674. 
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flags to the smallest craft that bore the banner of England^ 
which was done, and has been done ever since — thanks to 
the victories of his brother. " The matter of the flag was 
carried to all the height his majesty Charles IL could wish, 
and the acknowledgment of its dominion in the narrow 
seas allowed by treaty from the most powerful of our 
neighbours at sea, which had never yet been yielded by 
the weakest of them."* The next, that his nephew William, 
who was at this period of his life regarded by Charles and 
James afiectionately as if he were a cherished son, should 
be recognised not only as stadtholder,' but hereditary stadt- 
holder, with succession to children. Directly this was 
done, Charles made a separate peace with Holland, with 
scarcely an apology to France.' Next it appears, by the 
same authority,^ that king Charles IL, poor as he was, 
remembered that England had never paid the portion stipu- 
lated with the princess-royal, his aunt ; he now honourably 
paid it, not to the states of Holland, but insisted that it 
should be paid into the hands of her orphan son, his nephew, 
William of Orange, and this was done ; and let those who 
doubt it, turn to the testimony of the man who effected it — i 
sir William Temple. 

After Charles had seen his bereaved and impoverished 
nephew firmly established as a sovereign prince, with his 
mother's dowry in his pocket to render him independent, 
he recalled all his subjects fighting under the banners of 
France,* and gave leave for the Dutch and their allies the 

' Sir William Temple's Letters, vol. i. p. 250, edition of MnccLTii. 
« Ibid. pp. 247, 252, 258, 261. 

* In the Atlas Gvographieus, vol. i. p. 811, "there is an abstract of the 
demands of the king of Great Briuin in behalf of his nephew, after the last 
great battle oi Solebay, gained by his uncle James duke of Vork. Article VI. 
*' That the prince of Orange and his posterity shall henceforward enjoy the 
sovereignty of the United Provinces, that the prince and his heirs should for 
ever enjoy the dignities of general, admiral, and sudtholder.** That this 
clause might entrench on the liberties of Holland, is undeniable, hut at the 
same time it redeemed the promise made by Charles to his dying sister *' regard- 
ihg the restoration of her orphan son as stadtholder, with far greater power 
than his ancestors had ever enjoyed." Nothing can be more diametrically 
opposite to truth than the perpetual assertion of the authors of the last cen. 
tury, that Charles II. and his brother oppressed their nephew, instead of, 
being what they were, his indulgent benefactors. 

* Temple's Memoirs, p. 251. 

• Temple's Memoirs, p. 250. Party historians have taken advantage of 
these mercenaries fighting on both sides, to moke the greatest confusion at 
this era. 
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Spanjjtdi^ md dmr ^ 
to enlist his nbycdB m dieir 
personal oounge was iTiijiiily pooKaed bj* W 
Oraoge, and penooal eounge, bcSfaie the Molodi 
gradoallT Uended into the sweeier smrnj of Man 
considered tantamount to aD other Tiitiies. In one rf the 
bloody drawn batdes, after the fcrioasatiifeliadooniiiienoed 
between Loob XIV. and Spain in the Low Coonliiea, the 
prince of Orange reoeifed a mnsket shot in the arm; his 
umDg Dotdunen groaned and retreated^ irfien their yoang 
general took off his hat with the woonded arm, and wa;viK 
It aboat his head to show his arm was not broken, cheeiea 
them on to renew the diarge. Another anecdote of Wil- 
liam's condoct in the field is not qnite so ideaBant. In his 
lost battle of Mont Casael, his best Dnt^ rmment perti- 
nacioiiflly retreated. The prince rallied, and Jed them to 
the charge, till they utterly fled, and carried him with them 
to the main body. The diminntive hero, however, fought 
both the French and his own Dutch in his unwilling transit. 
One great cowardly Dutdunan he slashed in the ftce, ex- 
daiminff, ^ Coqidny Je te marquerai au mains qfin de te 
pendre. ^^ Rascal I 1 will set a mark on thee, at least, that 
I may hang thee- afterwards." This adventure leans firom 
the perpenaicolar of the sublime somewhat to the ridiculous. 
It was an absurd cruelty, as well as an imprudent sall]^ of 
venomous temper; there was no glory gamed by dasmne 
a man's face, who was too much of a poltroon not todemdisn 
him on such provocation.^ 

Among the British subjects who studied the art of war 
under mlliam, whilst that prince was generalissimo for 
Spain^ was the renowned Graham oi Claverhouse, who 
auerwards made his crown of Great Britain totter. At the 
bloody battle of SenefFe, Claverhouse saved the prince of 
Orange from death, or from what the prince would have 
liked less, captivity to Louis XIV. He rescued him from 
the French by a dCesperate charge, and sacrificing his own 
chance of retreat, placed the litue man on his own svdft and 
stronff war-horse. Like his great-nephew, Frederick 11. of 
Prussia, William of Orange sooner or later always mani- 
fested ungrateful hatred against those who saved his life. 

' Temple's Memoirs, ▼ol. ii. p. 899. 
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How William requited sir John Fenwick, who laid him 
under the same obligation the same day, c»: soon afterwu^, 
is matter of history. He, however, promised Claverhouse 
the command of the first regiment that should be vacant ; 
but he broke his word, and ga^e it to the son of the earl of 
Portmore, subsequently one of his instruments in the Revo- 
lution. Claverhouse was indignant, and meeting his sudt 
?lanter at Loo, he caned him. The prince of Orange told 
/laverhouse '^that he had forfeited his right hand for striking 
any one within the veige of his palace." Claverhouse, in 
reply, undauntedly reproached him with his breach of pro- 
mise. ^^I give you what is of more value to you than a 
regiment," said the prince^ drily, '* being your good right 
hand." ''Your highness must likewise ffive me leave to 
serve elsewhere," returned Claverihiouse. As he was depart- 
ing, the prince of Orange sent him a purse of two hundred 
emneas, as the purchase of the good steed which had saved 
his life. Claverhouse ordered the horse to be led to the 
prince's stables, and tossed the contents of the purse among 
the Dutdi grooms.' 

Most persons suppose that William of Orange had to bide 
the ambitious attack of Louis XIV. in 1674 smgle-handed. 
A mistake ; he was the general of all Europe combined 
against France, with the exoepticm of Great Britain, who sat 
looking on, and verjr much in the right ; seeing the Roman- 
catholic power of France contending with the ultra-papist 
states of Spain and Austria; the last chaminonizect lor* 
sooth, by the young Orange protestant, whose repeated 
defeats, however, bid plarad Flanders (the usual Euro- 
pean battle-ground) utterly at the mercy ot Loub XIY. ; for 
William of Orange, with more bravery than was needful^ 
was not quite so great a general as he thought himsel£ His 
situation now became most interesting; for his own country 
was forthwith occupied by the vict<»iou8 armies of France, 
and every one but nimseu gave him up for lost Here his 
eneisedc firmness raises him at once to the rank of the hero, 
whim he was, although he has received a greater share of 
hero-worship than we think his due. He was not an injured 

1 Memoirs of oapuin Bernardi. It rests not only on hk testimony, but 
seems a well founded £neU 

^ Memoirs of sir Ewen Cameron, published by the Maitland Club, pp.274, 
275. 
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hero; he had provoked the stonn, and he was figfadi^ the 
battles of the moat cidpable of papist states We have no 
qiace to enter into the detail <h the heroic straggle main- 
tained bj the yoonggtadtholder and his fidthfiJ Datchmen ; 
how they hud their conntrjr under water, and sooceasfnlly 
kept the powerful invader at bay. Once the contest 
seemed ntteriy hopeless. William was advised to com- 
promise the matter, and yield np Holland as the conquest 
of Louis XIV. ** No," replied he ; ** I mean to die in 
the last ditch." A speech alone snflSdent to render his 
memory immortal 

In the midst of the aidoons war with Fnmce, jnst after 
the battle of Seneffe, William of Orange was seized with 
the same &tal disease which had destroyed both his &ther 
and his mother in the prime of their lives. The eruption 
refused to throw out, and he remained half dead. His 
physicians declared, that if some young healthy person who 
nad not had the disease would enter the bed, and hold the 
prince in his arms for some time, the animal warmth might 
cause the small-pox to throw out, and the hope of his country 
might be saved. This announcement produced the greatest 
consternation amon^ the attendants of the prince; even 
those who had had the disease were terrified at encountering 
the infection in its most virulent state, for the physicians 
acknowledged that the experiment might be &taL One of 
the pwes of the prince of Orange, a young noble of the 
line or Bentinck, who was eminently handsome, resolved 
to venture his safety for the life of his master, and volun- 
teered to be the subject of the experiment, which, when 
tried, was completely successful. Bentinck caught the 
disease, and xiarrowly escaped with life ; for many yean, 
he was William's favourite and prime minister. 

Soon after William's recovery from this dangerous disease, 
his royal uncles, supposing the boyish thirst of combat in 
their nephew might possibly be assuaged by vritnessing 
or perpetrating the slaughter of a hundred thousand men, 
Tthe victims of the contest between France and Spain in 
tour years,) gave him a hint that if he would pacify Europe 
he should be rewarded by the hand of his cousin, the princess 
^'"T. The prospect of his uncle James becoming the father 
umerous family of sons, probably prompted a rude re- 
I, with the reply, *^he was not in a condition to think 
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of a wife."* The duke of York was deeply hurt and angry' 
that any mention had been made of the pride and darling 
of his hearty his beautiful Mary, then in her fifteenth year ; 
** though," continues Temple, ** it was done only by my lord 
Ossory, and whether with any order from the king and duke, 
he best knew." Lord Ossory, the gallant son of Ormonde, 
the renowned ducal-cavalier, commanded the mercenary 
English troops before named. He was, of course, as little 
pleased as the insulted &ther at the slight cast on young 
Mary. 

The Dutch prince experienced a change in the warmth 
of the letters which the father of the princess Mary had 
addressed to him, since the rude answer he had given to a 
very kind intent It had, besides, been signified to him 
by Charles IL, when he proposed a visit to England, *' that 
he had better stay till invited." These intimations made 
the early wise politician understand that the insult he had 
offered, in an effervescence of brutal temper, to the fair 
young princess whose rank was so much above his own, was 
not likely to be soon forgotten by her fond father or her 
uncle. With infinite sagacity he changed his tactics, know- 
ing that the king of Great Britain, (whatsoever party revil- 
ings may say to the contrary,) though pacific, really main- 
tained the attitude of Henry VIII. when Charles V. and 
Francis L were contending together. Young William of 
Orange did not need to be told, that if his uncles threw 
their swords into the scale against his Spanish and Austrian 
masters, all the contents of dl the dykes of^ Holland would 
not then fence him against his mortal enemy Louis, whom, 
it will be remembered, he had likewise contrived to insult 
regarding the disposal of his charming self in wedlock. 

With the wise intention of backing dexterously out of a 
pretty considerable scrape, the young hero of Nassau made 
an assignation with his devoted friend, sir William Temple,* 
to hold some discourse, touching love and marriage, in the 
gardens of his Hounslardyke palace, one morning in the 
pleasant month of January. " He appointed the hour," 
says sir William Temple, " and we met accordingljr. The 
prince told me * that I could easily believe that, being the 

1 Temple, vol. li. p. 294. • Ibid. p. 295. 

' Ibid, rol 11. pp. 925, 884 
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only son that was left of his fiunily^he was often pressed by 
his friends to thiidc of manying, and had had many persmis 
proposed to hun» as their several homoms led them; that, 
fin* his part, he knewitwasa thin^ tobedooe at some time 
or other.'" After proceeding in this inimitable stjle through 
a long qpeech, setting forth *' the offers made to hun by ladies 
in France and Gmciany," he intimated that Ei^laod was 
the only country to which he was likely to return a mvouraUe 
answer; and added, '* Before I make any paces that way» I 
am resolved to have your opinion upon two points ; but yet 
I will not ask it, unless you promise to answer me as a 
fiiend, and not as kii^ CliarWs ambassador.^ 

He knew very well that all he was pleased to say regard* 
ing '^his paces," as he elegantly termed his matrimonial 
proposals, would be duly transmitted to his unde, both as 
friend and ambassador, and that the points on which he 
called a consultation would be quoted as sufficient apology 
for his previous brutality. ^* He wished," he said, ^ to know 
somewhat of the person and disposition of the young lady 
Mary ; for though it would not pass in the world (L e., that 
the world would not give him credit for such delicacy) for a 
prince to seem concerned in those particulars, yet for him- 
self he would tell me without any sort of affectation that 
he was so, and to such a degree, that no circumstances of 
fortune and interest would engage him without those of 
person, especially those of humour and disposition, {meamng 
temper and principles,) As for himself, he mi^t perhaps 
not be very eaty for a wife to live widi — he was sure he 
should not to such wives as were generally in the courts of 
this age; that if he should meet with one to give him 
trouble at home, 'twas what he shouldn't be able to bear, 
who was like to have enough abroad in the course of his 
life. Besides, ^fter the manner In which he was resolved 
to live with a wife — which should be the very best he 
could — he would have one that he thought likely to live 
well with him, which he thought chiefly depended on her 
disposition and education; and that if I (sir William Temple) 
knew anything particular in these points of the lady Mary, 
he desired I would tell him freely. Sir William Temple 
replied, " that he was very glad to find that he was resolved 

> Temple's. Memoirs, vol. ii. pp. 835, 836. 
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to marry;" and after some compliments, assured him ^of 
his own observation he could say nothing of the temper and 
principles of the lady Mary, but that he had heard both his 
wife and sister speak with all advantage of what they could 
discern in a princess so young, and more fix>m what they 
had been told by her governess, lady Villiers, for whom 
they had a particular friendship, and who, he was sure, to<^ 
all the care that could be in that part of her education which 
fell to her share." 

Who would have believed that the first exploit of the 
young prince, — ^then making such proper and sensible in- 
quiries regarding the temper and principles of his wedded 
partner, with such fine sentiments of wedded felicity, on a 
throne, — should be, to corrupt the daughter of this covemess^ 
the constant companion of his wife, and subject ner to the 
insult of such a companionship to the last hour of her Ufe ? 
Sir William Temple, who, good man, believed most guile- 
lessly, all that the hero of Nassau chose to instil, thus pro- 
ceed : * ** After two hours' discourse on this subject, the 
prince of Orange concluded, that he would enter <m this 
pmrsuit" — that is, propose forthwith for his cousin Mary. 
<^He meant to write both to the kins and the duke of 
York to beg their favour in it, and their leave that he might 
go over into England at the end of the campaign. He 
requested that my wife, lady Temple, who was returning 
upon my private affairs in my own country, should carry 
and deliver both his letters to his royal uncles, and during 
her stay there, should endeavour to inform herself the most 
particularly, that diie could, of all that concerned the person, 
humour and dispositions of the young princess. Within 
two or three days of this discourse, the prince of Orange 
brought his letters to lady Temple, and the went direcuy 
to England with them. « She left me," said Sir William 
Temple, "preparing for the treaty of Nimeguen," where, 
by the way, the Dutch and French were equally desirous of 
peace, although William of Orange contrived to eke out the 
war, in behalf of his Spanish master, for full three years. 

The prince of Orange was better able to negotiate for a 
wife, having lost his grandmother, in 1675, \mo had pos- 
session of the " Palace m the Wood," and other immunities of 

^ Temple's Memmrs, toI. il. p. 836. 
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dowagerhood at the Hague. This princess was remarkable 
for a gorgeous economy ; she had never more than 12,000 
crowns per annum revenue, yet she was entirely served in 
gold plate* Sir William Temple enumerates her water- 
bottles of gold, the key of her closet, of gold, and all her 
gold cisterns ; everything this grand old dowager touched 
was of that adorable and adored metal. It was as well, 

Eerhaps, for young Mary, that her husband's grandmother 
ad aeparted before her arrival. It may be doubted, 
whether the youne bride inherited all the gold moveables. 
William had a bad habit of shooting away all the precious 
metals he could appropriate, in battles and sieges. The 
*^ plenishing" at Whitehall, although only of suver, were 
coined up, and departed on the same bad errand, in the last 
years of iiis life. 

The campaign of 1677 being concluded, the Orange hero 
having nothing better to do, condescended to go in person 
to seek the hand of one of the finest girls in Europe, and the 
presumptive heiress of Great Britain. For this purpose he set 
sail firom Holland, and arrived at Harwich, after a stormy pas- 
sage, Oct the A^h, of the same year. Having disposed him- 
self to act the wooer,* " he came," says Sir William Temple^ 
*^ like a trusty lover, post from Harwich to Newmarket, where 
his uncles Charles 11. and James, Duke of York, were enjoy- 
ing the October Newmarket meeting." Charles had a shabby 
palace there, to which his nephew instantly repaired Lord 
Arlington, the prime minister, waited on him at his alight- 
ing. "My lord treasurer Danby and I," continues sir 
William Temple, " went together to wait on the prince, but 
met him on the middle of the stairs, involved in a great 
crowd, coming doum to the king. He whispered to us both, 
* that he must desire me to answer far Mwf and my lord 
treasurer Danby, so that they might, from that time, enter 
into business and conversation, as if they were of longer ac- 
quaintance ;' which was a wise strain, considering his lord- 
ship's credit at court at that time. It much shocked my 
lord Arlington."^ This means that William demanded of 

1 Temple's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 519, and en suite. 

^ This seems a technical term for introduction, being a sort of warranty 
that the person introduced was " good man and true." 

' We have the testimony of M. Dumont, of Les Affaires Etrang^re of 
France, that not the slightest evidence exists among the documents tbere^ im- 
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Temple an introduction to Danby, with whom he was not 
personally acquainted, but with such kindred souls a deep 
and lasting intimacy soon was established. 

The prince of Orange was very kindly received by king 
Charles and the duke of York, who both strove to enter 
into discussions of business, which they were both surprised 
and diverted to observe how dexterously he avoided, ^* So 
king Charles," says Temple, bade me ** find out the reason 
of it" The prince of Orange told me, " he was resolved 
to see the young princess before he entered into affairs, and 
to proceed in that before the other affairs of the peace." 
The fact was, he did not mean to make peace, but to play 
the impassioned lover as well as he could, and obtain her 
from the good nature of his uncle Charles, and then trust 
to his alliance with the protestant heiress of England, to 
force the continuance of the war with France. He could 
not affect being in love with his cousin before he saw her;* 
and for this happiness he showed so much impatience, that 
his uncle Charles said, (laughing like a good-for-nothing 
person as he was, at a delicacy which would have been 
most respectable if it had been real,) he supposed "his 
whims must be humoured;"^ and, leaving JNewmarket 
some days before his inclination, he escorted the Orange 
to Whitehall, and presented him as a suitor to his fair 
niece. 

*^ The prince," proceeds his friend Temple, "upon the sight 
of the princess Mar}^, was so pleased with her person,* and 
all those signs of such a * humour' as had been described to 
him, that he immediately made his suit to the king, which 
was very well received, and assented to, but with this con- 
dition, that the terms of a peace abroad might first be agreed 
on between them. The prince of Orange excused himself 
and said "he must end his marriage before he began the 
peace treaty ;" whether he deemed marriage and peace in- 
compatible he did not add, but his expressions, though per- 

plicating the personal honesty of Arlington, CHfFord, or the other members 
of the caba). These are ** dogs to whom a very bad name has been given/' 
perhaps worse than they actually deserved. 

' He did not really care for Mary, because he seduced her companion 
Elizabeth VilHers, directly afler liis engagement ; this girl must have capti- 
vated him amidst the festivities of the marriage of her unfortunate young 
mistress. 

' Temple's Memoirs, vol. ii. pp. 419, 420. ' Ibid. 
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fectiy consistent with his usual measures^ were not veiy 
suitable to the lover-like impatience be affected. '^His 
allies/' be growled, ^' would be apt to believe be bad made 
tbis match at their cost, and, for bia part, be would never 
sell bis honour for — ^a wife T 

Tbis gentlemanlike speech availed not, and the king con- 
tinued so positive for three or four days, '^that my lord 
treasurer (Danby) and I began to doubt the whole business 
would break upon this punctilio,^^ says sir William Temple, 
adding : ^ ^^ About that time I chanced to go to the [Hrince 
at supper, and found him in the worst humour I ever saw ; 
he told me, ^ that he repented comii^ into England, and re- 
solved that he would stay but two da^s longer, and then 
be gone, if the king continued in the nund he was, of treat- 
ing of the peace before he was married, but that befc»re he 
went, the King must choose how they should live hereafter, 
for he was sure it must be either like the ' greatest friends or 
the greatest enemies,' and desired me ^ to let his majesty 
know so next morning, and give him an account of what he 
should say upon it' "^ Tbis was abundantly insolent, even 
supposing William owed no more to his uncle than acc(»rd- 
ing to the general-history version; but when we see him 
raised from the dust, loaded with benefits, and put in a 
position to assume tbis arrc^^t tone — undeniable facts, 
allowed even by the partial pen of Temple, — the hero of 
Nassau assumes the ugly semblance of an ui^rateful 
little person, a very spoued mannikin withal, in a most ill- 
behaved humour. 

Careless easy Charles, who let every man, woman, and 
child have its own way, that plagued bun into compliance, 
was the very person with whom such airs bad their in- 
tended effect Sir William Temple having communicated 
to his sovereign tbis polite speech of defiance in bis own 




prince's &ce, he is the honestest man in the world. I will 
trust him— he shall have his wife. You go, Sir William 
Temple, and tell my brother so, and that it is a thing I am 
resolved on." " I aid so," continues Sir William Temple, 

* Temple's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 429. ^ Ibid. pp. 420, 421. 
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>^ and the duke of York seemed at first a little surprised; 
but, when I had done, he said ^ the king shall be obeyed, 
and I would be glad if all his subjects would learn of me 
to obey him. I do tell him my opinion very finely upcm 
all things; but, when I know his positive pleasure on a 
point, I obey him.' "* ^* From the auke of York I went," 
continues Temple, ^^ to the prince of Orange, and told him 
my story, which he could hardly at first believe ; but he 
embraced me, and told me I had made him a very happy 
man, and very unexpectedly. So I left him to give the 
king an account of what had passed. As I went through 
the ante-chamber of the prince of Orange, I encountered 
lord-treasurer Danby, and told him my story. Lord 
treasurer undertook to adjust all between the king and the 
prince of Orange." This he did so well, that the match 
was declared that evening in the cabinet counciL' Then 
the prince of Chrange requested an interview with his unde 
the duke of Yc^rk, in which he declared <^that he had 
something to say to him about an sSaii which was the chief 
cause of his coming to England, thk was to desire that he 
might have the happiness to be nearer related to him, by 
marrying the lady Mary." The duke replied, " that he had 
all the esteem for him he could desire ; but, till they had 
brought to a conclusion the afiair of war or peace, that dis- 
course must be delayed."' The duke mentioned the con- 
versation to king Cnarles in the evening, who owned that 
he had authorized the application of the prince of Orange. 

Some private negotiation had taken place between the 
duke of York and Louis XIV., respecting the marriage of 
the lady Mary and the dauphin. This treaty had degene- 
rated into a proposal for ner from the prince de Conti, 
which had been rejected by the duke of York with infinite 
scorn.* He considered that the heir of France alone was 

* Temple's Memoirs, vol. ii. pp. 420, 421. 

2 Memoirs of James II. edited by Stonier Clark. 
' Sir William Temple's Memoirs, vol. ii. 

* There is a story afloat, in a party book called, the " Secret History *' of 
those times, that the king of France (taking advantage of the reluctance mani- 
fested by the duke of York to the Orange match) proposed, by his ambassador, 
that the young lady Mary should affect indisposition, and request to go, for the 
recovery of her health, to the baths of Bourbon, when she should be seized 
upon, and married directly to the dauphin ; and he promised every toleration 
of her faith, and that the protestants in France, to humour the duke of 
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worthy of the hand of his beautifal Maiy. Court gossip 
had declared that the sait of the prince of Orange was as 
unacceptable to her as to her fiither^ and that her heart was 
already given to a handsome young Scotch lord, on whom 
her father would rather have bestowed her, than on his 
nephew. How the poor bride approved of the match, is a 
pomt that none of tnese diplomatists think it worth while 
to mention; for her manner of receiving the news, we 
must refer to the unprinted pages of her confidential friend 
and tutor, Dn Lake. 

The announcement was made to Mary, October 21: 
"That day," writes Dr. Lake,' "the duke of York dined 
at Whitehall, and after dinner came to St James's (which 
was his family residence); he led his eldest daughter, 
the lady Mary, into her closet, and told her of the mar- 
riage designed between her and the prince of Orange, 
whereupon her highness wept all the afternoon, and all 
the following day. The same evening, the marriage 
was formally announced in the privy council; the duke of 
York assuring the members of it, ^ that however he was 
represented abroad, he did herein, and would in all his 
actions, endeavour to ensure the security and peace of the 
kingdom ; and that he would never hinder nis children 
from being educated in the religion of the church of Eng- 
land, which caused great joy in the council" The next 
day, the privy council came to congratulate the yet weep- 
ing bride; and lord-chancellor Finch made her a com- 
plimentary speech. It appears that the prince shared in 
these congratulations, and was by her side when they were 
made. The day after, the judges complimented and con- 
gratulated their affianced highnesses — lord justice Rainsford, 
speaking to my lady Mary in the name of the rest, after 
which, tney all kissed her iiand."* The poor princess had 
several deputations to receive on Oct 24, in company with 
her betrotned. These were the lord-mayor and aldermen, 

York's pasftion for toleration, should have unusual privileges. Neither the 
duke nor the king were to appear as consenting in the scheme. Another 
version is, '' that Louis XIV. sent the duke de Vendomeand a splendid embassy 
to London, proposing to the duke of York to steal or kidnap the princess, but 
that Charles IL was averse to the scheme, and had her guards doubled, and 
great precautions taken, and finished by marrying her suddenly to the prince.** 
' Secret History of Whitehall, vol. i. 1678.) There is not a particle of this tale 

-roborated by documentary history. 

' Lake: MS. Diary. Sir William Temple uses nearly the same words. 
« Lake : MS. Diary. 
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the civilians of Doctors' Commons, and the commercial 
companies that her father had founded ; she had to listen 
to speeches congratulatory on an event for which her heart 
was oppressed, and her eyes still streaming. The citizens 
gave a grand feast, to show their loyal joy at the pure pro- 
testantism of this alliance, on the 29th of October,^ when 
her highness, the bride, accompanied by her sister, the lady 
Anne, and her step-mother, the duchess of York, witnessed 
the civic procession from the house of Sir Edward Waldo, 
in Cheapside, where they sat under a canopy of state ; and 
afterwards partook of the banquet at Guildhall. 

The marriage was appointed for the prince of Orange's 
birth-day, being Sunday, Nov. 4th, O.S. How startled 
would have been the persons who assembled round the altar, 
dressed in the bride's bed-chamber, in St. James's palace, 
could they have looked forward, and been aware of what was 
to happen on the eleventh anniversary of that date.* There 
were collected in the lady Mary's bed-chamber, at nine 
o'clock at night, to witness or assist at the ceremony : Kin^ 
Charles IL, his queen Catherine, the duke of York, and 
his young duchess, Mary Beatrice of Modena, who was 
then hourly expected to bring an heir to England ; these, 
with the bride and bridegroom, and Compton, bishop of 
London, the bride's preceptor, who performed the cere- 
mony, were all that were ostensibly present, the marriage 
being strictly private. The official attendants of all these 
distinguished personages, were, nevertheless admitted, form- 
ing, altogether, a group sufficiently large for nuptials in a 
bed-chamber, and more than was wished by the sad bride. 
King Charles gave away his niece, and overbore her de- 
jection by his noisy joviality. He hurried the bride and 
bridegroom to the altar, by saying to Compton, ** Come, 
bishop, make all the haste you can ! lest my sister, 1 he 
duchess of York, here, should bring us a boy, and then 
the marriage will be disappointed."' Here was a slight 
hint, that he saw which way the hopes of the Orange prince 
were tending. In answer to the question " Who gives this 

> Life of Mary II., 1695. Published at the Harrow, in Fleet-street. Sir 
Francis Chaplin commenced his mayoralty on that day. 

' When William of Orange invaded England and dethroned his uncle and 
Ikther-in-law, James II. 

s Lake : M& Diary. 
VOL. X* . T 
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woman?" king Charles exclaimed with emphasia, "I do,^ 
which words were on interpoladon on the marriage service.^ 
When the prince of Orange endowed his bride with all his 
wordly goods, he placed a handful of cold and silver coins 
on the open book ; king Charles told his niece, ''to gather 
it up, and to put all in her pocket, for 'twas all clear 
gainf'^ After the ceremony was concluded, the bride and 
the royal fiimilj received tne congratuladona of the court 
and of the foreign ambassadors, among whom Barillon, the 
French ambassador, appeared remarkably discontented. 

Sir Walter Scott certunly never saw Dr. Lakers manu- 
script; but, by some poetical divination, he anticipated 
Charles IL's l)ehaviour that night, when in his Mannion 
he aflSnns— - 

** Queen Catherine's hand the stocking threw. 
And bluff king Hal the curtain drew," 

For at eleven the prince and princess of Orange retired to 
rest, and ail the ceremonies took place, which were then 
nationaL* These were, at that time, breaking cake and 
drinking possets, in the presence of all those who assisted 
at the marriage. Kins Charles drew the curtains with his 
own royal httid, and departed, shouting, ^' St George for 
England." 

The next mcMiiin^ the prince of Orange, by bis&vourite, 
Bentinck, sent his prmcess a magnificent gift of jewels to the 
amount of j£40,000. The lord mayor came with congratu- 
lations to the prince and princess of Oramje, and the same 
routine of compliments fix)m the high officials diat bad waited 
on the princess previously, now were repeated to her on 
account of her marriage. 

This protestant alliance was so highly popular in Scotland, 
that it was celebrated with extraordinary and quaint fes- 
tivities, being announced with great pomp by the duke of 

1 Lake : MS. Diary, and the Life of Mary IL 16»5. * Ibid. 

' Barbarous and uncivilized as these ceremonials were, in a MS. letter 
kindly communicated by Mrs. Shikelthorp of Wendling, in Norfolk, of the 
late lady Anne Hamilton (widow of lord Anne Hamilton, and one of the 
ladies of queen Charlotte), she notices that his migesty, Geo. III., and his 
queen, were the first royal pair married in England, who dispensed with these 
joyous uproars in their bridal chamber. Horace Walpole &Uy confirms the 
same by his account of the possets at the wedding of Frederick, prince of 
Wales, father of George III. 
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Lauderdale at Edinburgh, at the town Mercat-cross, which 
was hung with tapestry, and embellished with an arbour huns 
with many hundreds of oranges. His grace, with the lord 
provost, and as many of the civic magistrates and great 
nobles as it could hold, ascending to this Hymeneal temple, 
entered it, and there drank the good healths of their high- 
nesses the prince and princess, next of their royal highnesses 
the duke and duchess of York, then the queen's, and last 
of all the king's, during which the cannon played from the 
castle, aU the conduits from the cross ran with wine, and 
many voiders of sweetmeats were tossed among the people, 
who were loud and long in their applauses. Great bonfires 
were kindled as in London, and the popular rejoicings were 
prolonged till a late hour.^ 

Two days after the marriage, the bride was actually 
disinherited of her. expectations on the throne of Great 
Britain, by the birth of a brother, who seemed sprightly, 
and likely to live. The prince of Orange had the compli 
iaent paid him of standing sponsor to this unwelcome 
relative, when it was baptized, November 8th. The lady- 
covemess Villiers, stooa godmother by proxy, for one of 
ner chains, the young princess IsabeUa. 

The nl-humour of tne prince of Orange now became 
sufficiently visible to the courtiers; as for his unhappy 
bride, she is never mentioned by her tutor Dr. Lake, 
excepting as in tears. She had when married, and for some 
days afterwardEf, an excuse for her sadness, in the alarming 
iUness of her sister lady Anne, whom at that time she 
passionately loved. Lady Anne is not named as being 
present at her sister's nuptials, an absence that is unac- 
counted for, excepting by Dr. Lake, who says," "Her 
highness the lady Anne, having been sick for several days, 
appeared to have the small-pox ;" she had most likely taken 
me infection when visiting the city. "I was commanded," 
added Dr. Lake, " not to go to her chamber to read jprayeis 
to her, because of my attendance on the princess of Orange, 
and on the other children ;" these were laay Isabella, and tne 
new-bom Charles, who could have dispensed with his spiritual 
exhortations. "This troubled me," he resumes, "the more 
because the nurse of the lady Anne was a very busy zealous 

» Life ofMary 11. 1695. • Lake's MS. Diary, Not. 7. 

t2 
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Roman-catholicy and would probably discompose her high* 
nessy if she had an opportunity ; wherefore, November 1 1 th, 
I waited on the lady-governess, (lady Frances Villiers,) and 
suggested this to her; she bade me *do what I thought fit* 
But little satisfied with what she said to me, I addressed 
myself to the bishop of London,' who commanded me to 
wait constantly on her highness lady Anne, and to do all 
suitable offices ministerial, incumbent on me. 

The parental tenderness of the duke of York, had en- 
joined, that all communication must be cut off between his 
daughters, lest the infection of this plague of small-pox, 
should be communicated to the princess of Orange, as if 
he had anticipated how fatal it was one day to be to her. 
Dr. Lake was not permitted, if he continued his attendance 
on the princess Anne, to see the princess of Orange. 
" I thought it my duty,'*" he says, " before I went to her 
highness lady Anne, to take my leave of the princess, 
who designed to depart for Holland with her husband the 
Friday next. I perceived her eyes full of tears, and herself 
very disconsolate, not only for her sister's illness, but on 
account of the prince urging her to remove her residence to 
Whitehall, to which the princess would, by no means, be 

Sersuaded." The reason the prince wished to quit St 
ames's was because the small-pox was raging there like a 
plague ; besides her sister, the lady Viiliers, and several of 
ner father's household were sickening with this fatal dis- 
order ; but the disconsolate bride chose to run all risks rather 
than quit her father one hour, before she had to commence 
her unwelcome banishment 

Dr. Lake tried his reasoning powers to convince the 
princess of Orange of the propriety of this measure, but in 
vain. He then took the opportunity of preferring a re- 
quest concerning his own interest *' I had the honour to 
retire with her to her closet,". continues Dr. Lake,' ** and 1 
call God to witness, that I never said there, or elsewhere, 
anything contrary to the Holy Scriptures, or to the discipline 
of the church of England ; and 1 hoped that the things in 

1 Compton, bishop of London, who was goTernor or preceptor to tlie 
princesses. 

« Lake's MS. Diary. 

* Ibid. On that Tery day Dr. Lake mentions that he had completed hit 
thirty-fifth year. 
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which I had instructed her might still remain with her. I 
said, * I had been with her seven years, and that no person 
who hath Hved so long at court but did make a far greater 
advantage than I have done,. having gotten but 100/..ayear; 
wherefore, I did humbly request her highness, that, at her 
departure, she would recommend me to the king and the 
bishop of London, and that I would endeavour to requite 
the &vour by being very careful of the right instruction of 
the lady Anne, her sister, of whom I had all the assurances 
in the world that she would be very good. Finally, I 
wished her highness all prosperity, and that God would 
bless her, and show her favour in the sight of the strange 
people among whom she was going I' Whereupon, I kneeled 
down and kissed her ffown. Her highness of Orange gave 
me thanks for all my kindnesses, and assured me, ^ that she 
would do all that she could for me.' She could say no more 
for excessive weeping. So she turned her back and went 
into her bed-room."* 

** At three o'clock, I went to the lady Anne, and, consi- 
dering her distemper, found her verv well, without head- 
ache, or pain in her back, or fever. I read prayers to her." 
This was on Sunday, November the 11th, the princess of 
Orange having been married a week. Notwithstanding all 
the remonstrances of her husband, and her own danger of 
infection, the bride carried her point, and clave to her pa- 
ternal home, at St James's palace, to the last moment of her 
stay in England. Meantime, the duke of York kept her 
irom seeing her sister Anne, who became worse from day to 
day, as the disease approached its climax. 

"Her highness, lady Anne," says Dr. Lake,' "was some- 
what giddy, and very much disordered ; she requested me 
not to leave her, and recommended to me the care of her 
foster-sister's instruction in the protestant relieion. At 
night, I christened her nurse's child Mary." This was the 
catholic nurse, of whom Compton, bishop of London, ex- 
pressed so much apprehension : how she came to permit 
the church of England chaplain to christen her baby is not 
explained. The fifteenth of November was the queen's 
birth-day» which was celebrated with double pomp, on ac- 
count of her niece's marriage. From Dr. Lake, it is impos- 

> Lake, MS. Diary. ' Ibid. 
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sible to gather the slightest hint of the bridal co6tume5 or 
of any particular of the dress of the bride, excepting, that 
her royal highness attired herself for that ball very richly, 
and wore all her jewels. She was very sad ; the pnnce, her 
husband, was as sullen, he never spoke to her the whole 
evening, and his brutality was remarKed by every one there. 
Yet the artists and the poets of England had combined to 
make that evening a scene of enchantment and delight. All 
seemed replete with joy and mirth, excepdng the disconso* 
late Mary, who expected that she should have, before she 
retired to rest, to doff her courtly robes and jewels and em- 
bark on board the yacht that was to take her to Holland. 
On this account, the officials of the household of her father, 
and those of her own maiden establishment, in England^ 
were permitted to kiss her hand at the ball, and to take 
leave of her, which they did, at eight o'clock in the evening,* 
PljThe epithalamium of this wecUock was from the pen of 
the courtly veteran. Waller, and was sung that night: — 

" As once the lion honey gaTC 

Out of the strong such sweetness came, 
A royal hero* no less brave 
Produced this sweet — this loTely dame.' 

To her the prince^ that did oppose 

GauFs mighty armies in the field. 
And Holland from prevailing foes 

Could so well free — himself does yield. 

Not Belgia's fleets (his high command)^ 
Which triumph where the sun does rise. 

Nor all the force he leads by land. 
Could guard him from her conquering eyes. 

Orange with youth experience haS| 

In action young in council old. 
Orange is what Augustus was— 

Brave, wary, provident and bold. 

On that fjur tree^ which bears his name, 
Blossoms and fruit at once are found,; 

In him we all admire the same, 

His flowery youth with wisdom crowned. 

Thrice happy pair ! so near allied 

In royal blood and virtue too. 
Now love has you together tied. 

May none the triple knot undo." 



1 Lake's MS. Diary. * James duke of York, 

• Mary, his daughter. * William of Orange. 

* The orange tree was the device of William, orange and green his liveries 
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The wind that night setting in easterly, gave the poor 
bride a reprieve, and she, in consequence, remained by the 
paternal side all the next day, November the 16th, in the 
home-palace of St James. The perversity of the wind 
did not ameliorate the temper of her husband ; he was ex- 
cessively impatient of remaining in England to witness the 
continuance of festivities, dancing, and rejoicing. '^ This 
dav," says Dr. Lake, ^^ the court be^an to whisper of the 
suUenness and clownishness of the prince of Orange ; it was 
observed, that he took no notice of his bride at the play, 
nor did he come to see her at St. James the day before then: 
departure." Dr. Lake, and the indignant household of the 
princess, at St. James's, we see, blamed this conduct as 
unprovoked brutality ; but that the prince was not angiy 
without cause is obvious: being secretly exasperated at the un- 
welcome birth of Mary's young brother, he was not inclined, 
as his marriage bargain was much depreciated in value, to 
lose the beauty of his young bride as well as her kingdom; 
he was displeased, and not unjustly, at her obstinacy in con- 
tinuing to risk her life and charms of person, surrounded by 
the inaction at the palace of St. James. 

The inaids of honour of the queen, the duchess of York, 
and especially of the princess Anne, were enraged at the 
rude behaviour of the Dutch prince. They spoke of him 
at first as the ^^ Dutch monster," till thev found for him the 
name of '^ Caliban,'' a sobriquet which lady Anne, at least, 
never forgot' 

The lady Anne being dreadfully ill during the days 
when her sister's departure hung on me caprice of the wind, 
the paternal care of the duke of York deemed that any 
fiirewell between this loving pair would be dangerous for 
each. He gave orders that whenever the princess of 
Orange actiuuly went away, the fact was to be carefully 
concealed from Anne, lest it should have a fatal effect 
on her.' The palace of St James was still reeking with 
infection: several of the official attendants of the ducal 
court were dying or dead. The lady-governess, Frances 
Villiers, was desperately ilL She was to have accompanied 
the princess of Orange on her voyage, but it was impossible.' 



' Letters of the princess Anne to Lady Marlborough. 
* Dr. Lake, M& Diary. * Ibid 
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Dr. Lake thus enumerates, with a foreboding heart, the 
disasters accompan jing this marriage : ** There were many 
unlucky circumstances that did seem to retard and em- 
bitter the departure of the princess of Orange, as the sick- 
ness of the lady Anne, the dancer of the lady-governess 
(Villiers), who was left behind, and her husband (sir Exlward 
V illiers), the master of the horse to the princess of Orange^ 
he, too, was obliged to stay in England ; likewise the sud- 
den death of Mr. Hemlock, her nurse's father, which hap- 
pened at St James's palace this night ; the death and bunal 
of the archbishop of Canterbury, her godfather ; ^ the illness 
of Mrs. Trelawneys' father and uncle, as also Mrs. White's 
daneerous illness, who was appointed to attend the princess 
<^ Orange in Holland. God preserve her highness, and 
make her voyage and abode there prosperous !"' 

The wind blew westerly on the morning of the 19th of 
November, and, in consequence, all was early astir in the 
palaces of Whitehall and St. James, in preparation for the 
departure of the Orange bride and bridegroom. The 
pnncess took leave of her beloved home of St James, and 
came to Whitehall palace, as early as nine in the morning, 
to bid farewell to her royal aunt, queen Catherine. Mary, 
when she approached, was weeping piteously, and her 
majesty, to comfort her, '^ told her to consider how much 
better her case was than her own; for when she came from 
Portugal, she had not even seen king Charles." ^^But, 
madame," rejoined the princess of Orange, ^^ remember, 
you came into England, I am going out of England." 

** The princess wept grievously allthe morning," continues 
Dr. Lake.^ " She requested the duchess of Monmouth to 
come often to see the lady Anne, her sister, and to accom- 
pany her to the chapel, the first time she appeared there. 
She also left two letters to be given to her sister as soon as 
she recovered." What a contrast is this tender heart-clinging 
to her family, to Mary's conduct, after ten years' companion- 
ship with the partner to whom her reluctant band had been 
given. 

' Sheldon, archbishop of Canterbury, died Nov. 9th, and was buried at Croy- 
don on Not. IGth, by the side of archbishop Whitgift, at his own desire. — 
Dr. Lake. 

* Anne Trelawney, the favourite maid of honour of the princess Mary, was. 
with her two years afterwards in Holland. — Sidney Diary. 

> Dr. Lake: Diary, Nov. 16. * Ibid. 
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The wind was fair for Holland, the tide served, the royal 
barges were in waiting at Whitehall stairs, and king Charles 
and the duke of York were ready with half the nobility and 
gentry in London, to accompany the princess and her hus- 
band down the river as far as Erith, where the bridal party 
i¥ere to dine.* Here Mary took a heart-rending fareweU 
of her father and uncle, and in the afternoon she embarked 
at Gravesend with her husband and suite, in one of the 
royal yachts, several English and Dutch men-of-war being in 
attendance, to convoy the gay bark to Holland. 

The celebrated poet, Nat Lee, describes the embarkation, 
in his poem on the marriage and departure of the princess 
of Orange ; and, as he declares that he was an eye-witness 
of the scene, it is possible that the parties grouped them- 
selves, according to his lines ; but it is as evident that he 
knew nothing of the dangerous illness of the princess Anne ; 
that must have been kept from the public, for he supposes 
that she was present. The following are the best of the 
lines of this now-forgotten historical poem : — 

Hail, happy warrior, hail ! whose arms haye won, 
The fairest jewel of the English crown ! 
Hail princess hail, thou fairest of thy kind. 
Thou shape of ansel with an angel's mind ! 

• 9 9 ♦ ♦ 

But hark ! 'tis rumoured that this happy pair 
Must go — the prince for Holland does declare. 
I saw them launch — the prince the princess bore. 
While the sad court stood crowding on the shore; 
The prince still l)owing on the deck did stand, 
And held his weeping consort by the hand. 
Which, waving oh, she bade them all farewell. 
And wept as if she would the briny ocean swell. 
*< Farewell, thou best of fathers, best of friends !" 
While the grieved duke' with a deep sigh commends 
To Heaven his child, in tears his eyes would swim, 
But manly virtue stays them at the brim. 
" Farewell,** she cried, •* my sister !» thou dear part. 
The sweetest half of my divided heart. 
My little love !*' Her sighs she did renew: 
'* Once more, oh heavens, a long^ a last adieu. 
Part ! must I ever lose those pretty charms ?" 
Then swoons and sinks into the prince's arms. 

This is somewhat fustian and common place ; and the 

1 Dr. Lake, likewise Echard. ' The duke of York, her father. 

* The princess Anne. Lee evidently supposes that she was present, instead 
of being as the really was, on a bed of sickness at St James's palace. 
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written down.**' * The prince and prinees of Qm^, when 
ther amred Jt an inn, in Canteffaanr, fcond dienselyes in 
a dentate condition^ fiv want of casii, as thsy had been 
nnkindlT and seqedTthrostoot of London tytai^Charies 
and the doke of Yofky from jealoasT, kst the lord-mayor 
shoald inrite them to a grand civic 4asL* The prince, to 
relieire his wants, sent Bendnck to l e pt e s e n t them to die 
coqxmaion, and beg a loan of money." 
^ It is veiy jdain^ that the corpontion of Canteibnry con- 
sidered the whole appKcadon as a case of mendicity or fic- 
titious distressy fiyrtne leqpest was denied* However, there 
happened to be present br. TlUotson, the dean of Canter- 
bury, who hunied home, gathered together all the plate and 
ready-monej^ in guineas he had at command, and, bringing 
them to the inn, Begged an interview with M. Bentinck, and 

' Kohard'f Appendix and Tindal*s Notes to Rapin—the latter, a oontem* 
porary, addf many ass^aTallog circumstances, all false. 

• That they had alreadf been to this grand feart, Oct. 29; see Dr. Lake and 

• Oasftte. 
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presented theoS to him, " with the hope that they would be 
serviceable to their highnesses^'^ entreating withal, '^ that they 
would quit a situation so unworthy of their rank, and come to 
stay at the deanery, which was usually the abode of all the 
royal company that came to the city." ^ The prince accepted 
the plate and money with warm thanks, but declined going 
to the deanery. Dr. Tillotson was presented, and kissed the 
band of the princess. In this hospitable transaction, no 
blame can be attached to Dr. Tillotson, whose conduct was 
becoming the munificence of the church he had entered.* 
Why the prince of Orange did not request a loan or supply 
by the express that his uncles affectionately sent to invite 
him back to Whitehall, instead of presenting himself and his 
princess in a state of complaining mendicity at Canterbury, 
is inconsistent with plain dealing. As he had been paid 
the first instalment of the 40,000Z. which was the portion of 
the princess, his credit was §ood in England, and be might 
have obtained a supply of mone^, sufficient for a few days, 
at an inn, firom his mend, the prime minister, Danby. liie 
&ct is, that the birth of the joung brother of Mary had 
rendered this ambitious politician desperate, and he was 
making a bold dash at obtaining partisans, by representing 
himself as an ill-treated person. Wor were nis efforts ulti- 
mately fruitless, if the following statement of a contemporary 

* This feature of the story is preserved by Birch, the biographer of Tillotson, 
and not by Echard or Tindal. 

' Dr. Tillotson is, from the period of this adventure, intimately connected 
with the fortunes of the princess of Orange ; therefore, for the sake of intelli- 
gibility, the following abstract of his previous life is presented. He was the 
son of a rich clothier, of Sowerby, near Hali&z, who was a strict puritan 
at the time of John Tillotson's birth, and became a furious anabaptist, which 
he remained, even after his son had conformed to our church, on her restora- 
ation to prosperity. John Tillotson was born Oct. 23» 1630; he became a 
learned and eloquent man, he was good*tempered, and much beloved in pri- 
vate life. It is nearly impossible to gather from his biography, whether he 
had been a dissenting preacher, but as it is certain that be preached before 
ordination, doubtless he was so. The religion of Tillotson, before the Restora- 
tion, was of that species professed by independents who are on good terms with 
&e Socinians. He was chaplain and tutor to the sons of Prideauz, attorney- 
general of Oliver Cromwell. Tillotson subsequently married Ebina Wilkins, 
a niece of Oliver Cromwell. VQien upwards of 2000 conscientious non- 
conformists forsook their livings, rather than comply with the tenets of the 
church of England, our church actually gained John Tillotson, who, being 
possessed of great eloquence, attained rapid preferment, until he is found dean 
of Canterbury, in 1677. This account is abstracted from Dr. Birch's Biography 
of Archbishop Tillotson. 
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be correct — and all circumstances corroborate it. " B j this 
accident. Dr. Tillotson begun that lucky acquaintance and 
correspondence with the prince and princess of Orange, 
and Mr. Bentinck, as afterwards, advanced him to an arch- 
bishoprick." ' 

The prince and princess of Orange lingered no less than 
four days at their inn in Canterbury, cultivating the ac- 

auaintance of their new friend. Dr. Tillotson, and receiving 
lie congratulations of the gentry and nobility of Kent, in 
whose eyes WiUiam seemed sedulously to render himself an 
object of pily and distresi^ for great quantities of provisions 
were given by them for his use. He left Canterbury, No- 
vember the 27 th, and went that night with the princess and 
her train on board the Montague at Margate, commanded 
by Sir John Holmes, who set sail the next day. The ice 
prevented the fleet from entering the Maes, but the 
princess and her spouse, after a quick but stormy passage, 
were landed at Tethude, a town on the Holland coast, and 
went direct to the Hounslardyke palace. It was remarked, 
that the princess of Orange was me only female on board 
who did not suffer from sea-sickness.' 

The princess, besides lady Inchiquin ^Mary Villiers), was 
accompanied by EHzabeth and Anne Villiers ; the mother 
of these sisters, her late governess, expired of the small- 
pox at St James's palace, before the pnnce of Orange had 
finished his mysterious transactions at Canterbuiy.* The 
princess had likewise with her, in the capacity ot maid of 
honour, Mary Wroth, or Worth, a relative of the Sidney 
family. Each of these girls disquieted her married life. Both 
the unmarried Villiers were older than herself, and she was 
eclipsed in the eyes of her sullen lord, by their maturer 
charms. The prince of Orange fell in love with Elizabeth 
Villiers, and scandal was likewise afloat relative to him and 
her sister Anne,* who subsequently married his favourite, 
Bentinck. Much wonder is expressed by lady Maiy 
Wortley Montague, and likewise by Swift, who were both 
her acquaintances, how it was possible for Elizabeth 
Villiers to rival the princess Mary in the heart of her 

1 Rapin's Hist, of England, folio, vol. ii. p. 683. 

s Dr. Lake's Diary, MS. 

* Birch's Life of Tillotson. Dr. Lake's M& Sidney Diary. 

* Lampoons by Dr. Swift, and Mrs. Manley. 
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spouse, for Elizabeth, although a fine woman, had not a 
handsome face. '' I always forget myself and talk of squint- 
ing people before her," says Swift, in his journal, " and the 
good lady squints like a dragon." 

As soon as possible after the arrival of the princess of 
Orange at the Hounslardyke palace, the states-general of 
Holland sent their hoff-master Dinter to compliment her and 
the prince, and to know of them, " when it would be sea- 
sonable for them to offer their congratulation in a formal 
manner?" The prince and princess did not make their 

Jmblic entry into the Hague until December the 14th, so 
ong were the mynheers preparing their formalities, which 
were perpetrated with extraordinary magnificence. Twelve 
companies of buighers were in arms, drawn up under 
their respective ensigns, and the bridge of the Hague was 
adorned with green garlands, under which were written a 
Latin inscription, in honour of the illustrious pair, of which 
the following is our author's English version : 

'* Hail, sacred worthy, blest in that rich bed ! 
At once thy Mary and thy Bcl^ia wed, 
And long long live thy fair Britannic bride, 
Her Orange and her country's equal pride !" 

Having passed the bridge, they were met by four-and- 
twenty virgins, that walked two and two on each side their 
highnesses' coach, sinning and strewing green herbs all the 
way. When their highnesses came before the town-house, 
they passed through a triumphal arch, adorned with foliage 
ana grotesco work, with the arms of both their highnesses, 
and over them, two handf, with a Latin motto thus rendered 
in English : 

** What Halcyon airs this royal Hymen sings. 
The Oliye branch of peace her dower she brings." 

In the' Hoogstraet they passed under another triumphal 
arch, with this inscription : 

" To the Batavian court with Heaven's best smile. 
Approach, fair guest, and bless this happy pile." 

In the evening, Mary was welcomed with a grand 
display of fireworks, in which were represented St George 
on horseback, fountains, pyramids, castles, triumphal cha- 
riots, Jupiter and Mars descending from the skies ; a lion, 
a duck and a drake (emblematic, we suppose, of ditches and 
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canals), likewise castles, flower-pots, and a variety of other 
devices, in honour of this auspicious alliance. The next 
day, the heer Van Ghent, and a variety of other heersy 
whose Dutch names would not be of much interest to 
British readers, complimented their highnesses in the name 
of the states-generalt which compliment was soon after re- 
peated by the states in a body.^ Thouffh Maxy's chief resi- 
dence and principal court in Holland was at the Hague, 
yet she had several other palaces, as Loo, Hounslardyke, 
and Dieren. 

It deserves notice that king Charles, when he communi- 
cated the marrii^e to the French ambassador, mentions his 
niece' in his official despatch as the princess Mary. In 
earlier times it has been shown that the title of princess was 
scarcely vouchsafed to the eldest daughter of tae reigning 
sovereign if she had a brother in existence. Dr. Lake, re- 
marking on the unbounded popularity of this marriage in 
England, declares *^ there were no gloomy countenances 
at court excepting Barillon, the French ambassador, and 
Bennet lord Arlington." Louis XIV. took the marriage 
heinously ; for many months he would not be reconciled to 
his cousm-german, the duke or York ; " for," wrote he to 
that prince, '' you have given your daughter to my mortal 
enemy." This was not the fault of the duke of York, 
for lord Dartmouth records an anecdote that the duke 
of York, on first hearing of this marriage, or perhaps after 
seeing the tearful agonies of Mary when she heard her dole- 
ful sentence of consignment to her cousin, remonstrated 
with his brother by a confidential fiiend, reminding his 
majesty that he had solemnly promised never to give away 
Mary without he, her father, gave his fiiU consent to her 
marriage. ** So I did — it's true, man P' exclaimed Charles, 
with his characteristic humour; ^* but, odd's-fish, James 
miLst consent to this I" 

> Life ofMary IT., 1695. 
^ Dalrymple's Appendix. Barillon's Despatches. 
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port of the princess's ill-treatment^ Deep grief of the princess — Her 
Other's remarks on the feud with Dr. Covell — Departure of the princess's 
favourite maid, Anne Trelawny — Sympathy of the princess for the sufibr- 
ing French protestants — Conjugal alarms of the princess-^Solicits body- 
guards for the prince — William Penn sent ambassador from her father-* 
Princess's sharp answer to him— Prince of Orange requests a pension for 
her — James II* refuses. 

The royal yacht that had attended the pincess of Orange 
and her husband to Holland, returned to England, Decern- 
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ber Ist, bringing the intelligence of their safe landing. Two 
days afterwards, '^ the lady Anne went forth of her cham- 
ber," her servants all rejoicing to see ber so perfectly reco- 
vered; she directly wenttoseeherstep-mother, the duchess 
of York, who was not recovered from her confinement.^ The 
duke of York had daily visUed the lady Anne in her sick 
room, and every day he sent from thence, in her hearing, a 
message, as if to the princess of Orange, to know how she 
was, that her sister might suppose she was still in England ; 
the duke being apprehensive lest the loss of the princess 
might give a fatal turn to the illness of his beloved Anne, he 
had therefore commanded the departure of the bridal party to 
be kept a profound secret from her. The day that the news 
came of the safe arrival of the princess of Orange, the duke 
of York himself undertook to break to the lady Anne the 
fact that her sister was actually gone, which he expected 
to prove heart-rending to her; periiaps he was disappointed 
in regard to the vivacity of the sisterly affection, for the 
lady Anne "took the intelligence very patiently."* A 
week afterwards, she removed from her own suite of apart- 
ments, and was given possession of those at St. James's, that 
had belonged to her sister.' 

The lady Anne had previously requested Dr. Lake to 
return thanks to God, in her chamber, for her recovery, 
and at this service had given, as her offering, two guineas 
for distribution among the poor.^ This modest gifl, as a 
thank-offering for mercies received, is probably an instance 
of the very obscure point of the offertory of our church, 
according to its discipline before the revolution, for the 
princess had not completed her fourteenth year, and we 
find^ by Dr. Lake*s testimony, that she nad not yet 
communicated. The day on which she thus religiously 
celebrated her recovery, was an awful one, for her go- 
verness, lady Frances Villiers, expired of the same malady 
from which she was just convalescent. Dr. Lake makes no 
mention of the grief of Anne for this loss, but merely ob- 
serves, that in the early part of December, all the court 
were gossiping as to whom should be the successor of lady 
Frances Villiers. The king made choice of lady Clarendon. 

> Dr. Lake's MS. Diary, Dec 1st. < Ihid. Dee. 4tb. 

* Ibid. Dec. lOib. ^ Ibid. Nov. 29tb. 
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The death of the infant brother, whose birth had so inop- 
portunely interfered with the sweetness of the Orange 
honeymoon, took place on December 12th. The demise of 
the youns prince rendered the princess Mary again heiress- 
presumptive to the British throne ; the lady Anne appeared 
at St. James's chapel four days after, perfectly recovered. 

The earliest intelligence from Holland of the princess of 
Orange, gave great pain to her anxious but too timid tutor. 
Dr. Lake, who thus expresses his concern at her relapse 
into her former evil habit of Sunday card-playing : " I was 
very sorry to understand that the princess of Orange, since 
her being in Holland, did sometimes play at cards upon 
the Sundays, which would doubtless give offence to that 
people." ^ He then mentions his efforts to eradicate that 
bad custom of the princess in England, which he had 
thought were successful, since she had abstained from the 
wrong he had pointed out, for two years. How soon the 
princess of Orange returned to this detestable practice may 
be judged, since she only left England the 28th of Novem- 
ber, and Dr. Lake records her Sunday gamblings, January 
9th, scarcely six weeks afterwards. He seems astonished 
that she did not require his services, as her chaplain, in 
Holland, or those of Dr. Doughty, who had, with him, been 
her chaplains, and assistant tutors for so many years. 
The inveteracy of the prince of Orange as a gambler,' 
and the passion of his princess for card-playing, combined 
with the certainty of the remonstrances of the church of 
England clergvmen, might have been the reason. Dr. Cox 
and Dr. Lloyd were the chaplains who accompanied her to 
Holland ; where at first, on account of the enmity of the 
prince to the church of England, no chapel was provided^ 
although an ecclesiastical establishment had been stipulated 
for the princess. Dr. Lloyd was recalled by the end of 
January; he had greatly displeased the pnmate of the 
church of England, by sanctioning the princess's fi*e- 
quenting a congregation of dissenters at the Hague. It 



' Dr. Lake*8 Diary, Jan. 9tb. This has already been quoted at the time 
when the princess was guilty of this sin. 

^ See various passages in Lamberty, who mentions the enormous losses or 
gains of his prince at the basset-table ; but, like most foreigners, without the 
slightest idea that such conduct was, at the same time, evil in itself, and 
lamentably pernicious as example to an imitative people like the English. 

VOL. X. U 
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had been more ^consistent with his clerical character, if he 
had induced her to suppress her Sunday gambling parties. 
Dr. Lake was further informed, that the princess had grown 
&t, but looked very beautifuL^ 

Just before Easter, the young princess Anne, was con- 
firmed in royal state at the chapel of Whitehall by her pre- 
ceptor, Compton, bishop of Lonaon ; her first communion took 
place on Easter Sunday ; her tutor. Dr. Lake, gives the follow- 
ing account of the extraordinary manner in which she con- 
ducted herself " Being Easter-day, for the first time, the lady 
Anne received the sacrament; the bishop of Exeter preached 
at St. James's (chapel), and consecrated. Through negli- 
ffence, her highness was not instructed how much to drink, but 
drank of it (the cup J thrice, whereat I was much concerned, 
lest the duke of Yorx, her father, should have notice of it."* 

The gross negligence of which Dr. Lake complains, must 
have been the &ult of the preceptor of the princess, Comp- 
ton, bishop of London, whose thoughts were too busy with 
polemics to attend to the proper instruction of his charge. 
The unseemly conduct of the princess on this occasion re- 
flects the greatest possible disgrace on the prelate, whose duty 
it was to have prepared her for the reception of this solemn 
rite, and on whom a greater degree of responsibility than, 
ordinary devolved, on account of her father^s unhappy 
secession from the communion of the church of EnglancL 
It is apparent that Compton had not even taken the trouble 
of readmg and explaining to his royal pupil the eleventh 
chapter of St. Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians, verses 21 
and 22, or this startling violation of the reverential deco- 
rum, practised and enjoined by the church of England, 
could not have occurred. 

Li the comment made by Dr. Lake on this incident, the 
timidity of his disposition is at once apparent, and very repre- 
hensible. He is disgusted with the mistake of the young 
communicant — not because it was wrong, but lest her 
Roman-catholic father should be informed of it. Likewise 
the reader may observe he is troubled at the relapse of the 
princess of Orange into her former sins, of passing the 
Sabbath at the card table, not because he allowed that it was 
sin, but lest the Dutch people might be offended at it ! ! Few 

> Dr. Lake's MS. Diary, Jan. 28. ' Ibid. March Slst. 
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pefsoos have staj salutary influence orer the hearts and 
characters of their fellow creatures, whose reprehension of 
wroi^ does not spring from loftier motives. Yet he had 
done his dntj more conscientiously than any other person 
to whom the education of these princesses was committed ; 
he bad reproved the bad habits of his pupils sufficiently to 
give lasting offence to them. Although he lived to see 
each of them queen-regnant, and head of the cbnrcb, they 
left him vrith as little preferment as he had received frc»n 
their father and uncle ; iMUi he told them the truth with 
the unshrinking firmness of Kenn or Sancroft, they could 
but have done the same/ 

Notwithstandii^ the error into which the young com- 
municant had fallen,' Dr. Lake wrote to the princess of 
Orange, ''to inform her that her sister had received the 
holy sacrament," as if the lady Anne had conducted herself 
so as to edify, instead of di^usting every one. Again, he 
wasblameaUe, since, if he had mentioned the circumstance 
he disliked to the princess, a sister could have reprehended 
the unfortunate mistake, with delicacy and affection. 

^ The Diary of Dr. Lake, which has been of such inestimable advantage in 
showing the early years of the two regnant queens, Mary and Anne, has been 
preserved in MS. by his descendants. Echard has quoted from it, but has 
falsely garbled it. The author of this biography, again returns thanks to Mr. 
MBat and Mr. Merri^ale, for facilitating her access to its contents. According 
to a note appended to Mr. Eliot's copy, Dr. Edward Lake was bom in 1672j 
and was the son of a clergyman resident at Exeter ; he was a scholar of Wadham 
coUege, Oxford; afterwards, Antony Wood says, "he migrated to Cam- 
bridge, where be took his degree in arts, and received orders." He became 
chaplain and tutor to the daughters of the duke of York, in 1670. About 
1679, he obtained the archdeaconry of Exeter, he was likewise rector of St. 
Mary Hill, and St. Andrew's, in the city. The great mistake of Dr. Lake's 
life^ was, reporting a false accusation against Bancroft, archbisb<^ of Canter- 
bory, which, according to his Diary, January 7, 1678, had been communicated 
to him, by Dr. TiUotson, who was then dean of Canterbury, and the same 
person whose attentions to the dUtrewaed prince of Orange, at Canterbury, laid 
the fimndation of his advancement to the primacy, after the princess of Orange, 
as Mary II., had hurled Sanerofi from bis archiepiscopal throne. Altho4igh Dr. 
Xiake seems to have circohited this scandal, he likewise reports many excellent 
traito of Sancroft. Somehow, be had to bear the whole blame of the wrong. 

' Dr. Lake must have given personal offence to his pupils, or they would 
nat have neglected him ; he was not like Kenn among those who refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to either of them ; his calumny, on archbishop Sancroft, 
wvmld not have interfered with his preferment, after the deposition of that 
illiiBtrioits man, and the assumption of authority over the English church by 
TBIotson ; yet he died without any preferment, in the reign of Anne, 1704. 
As be was in possession of his benefices, small as they were, he could not 
baifv bom a noa-juror. 

U 2 
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Dr. Hooper was recommended as the princess of OrangeV 
almoner by the archbishop of Canterbury ; he was a primi- 
tive apostolical man, greatly attached to the church of 
England, according to its discipline, established at the dis- 
semination of our present translation of Scripture. The two 
Archbishops, Sancroft, the primate, and Dolben of York, 
used to call him ** father Hooper," on account of his bald- 
ness, and told him ^^ to buy him a perriwig," in jest only, for 
such fashion was considered scandalously effeminate by the 
church of England divines of that elder day.' 

On his arrival in Holland, he found the princess without 
any chapel for divine service, and her pnvate apartments 
were so confined that she had no room that could be con- 
verted into one, excepting her dining-room. " Now the 
prince and the princess of Orange never ate together, for 
the deputies of the states-general and their Dutch ofBcers 
often dined with the prince, and they were no fit company 
for her. Therefore the princess was able to give up her 
dining-room for the service of the church of England ; she 
did so, and very cheerfully ate her dinner every day in a 
small and very dark parlour. She ordered Dr. Hfooper 
to fit up the room she had relinquished for her chapel; 
when it was finished, her highness bade him be sure and 
be there on a particular afternoon, when the prince in- 
tended to come and see what was done. Dr. Hooper was 
in attendance, and the prince kept his appointment. The 
first thing noticed by the prince, was that the commimion- 
table was raised two steps, and the chair where the princess 
was to sit, was near it on the same dais. Upon which, 
the prince bestowing on each a contemptuous kick, asked 
* what they were for ?' When he was told their use, he 
answered with an emphatic 'Hum!' When the chapel 
was fit for service, the prince never came to it but once 
or twice on Sunday evenings. The princess attended twice 
a day, being very careful not to make Dr. Hooper wait." 

The prince had caused books, inculcating the tenets of 
the ** Dutch dissenters," to be put in the hands of his young 

' Hooper MS., copied and preserred by Mrs. A. Prouse, bishop Hooper's 
daughter ; in the possession of Sir John Mordaunt, of Walton, edited by the 
Hon. A. Trevor ; Life of William IH. toI. ii., p. 465, 466. Those who hare 
seen the portraits of the archbishops at Lambeth, will remember how recent 
a fashion wigs are in the church of £ngland, the first making its appeaninc^- 
on the head of archbishop Herring, reign of George I. 
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princess; those Dr. Hooper withdrew from her, earnestly 
requesting her to be guided by him in her studies of theo- 
logical authors. One day the prince entered her apartment, 
and found before her, Eusebius and Dr. Hooker's ^ Ecclesi- 
astical Polity,' which last is allowed to be one of the grandest 
literary ornaments of our church, while she was deeply 
engaged in one of Hooker's volumes. The prince, in * great 
commotion,' said, angrily, * What ! I suppose it is Dr. 
Hooper persuades ye to read such books?' 

Themarriageof Sarah Jennings, the favourite playfellow of 
the lady Anne of York, was declared in the winter of 1677; 
she had been espoused clandestinely to the handsome colonel 
Churchill, the favourite gentleman of the duke of York. Sarah 
was tender in years, but more experienced in world-craft, 
than many women are of thrice her age ; she was, at the 
period of her marriage, in the service of the young duchess 
of York — a circumstance which did not prevent constant 
intercourse with the lady Anne, who lived under the same 
roof, with her father ana step-mother, either at St. James's 
palace, or Richmond palace. As Sarah seemed labouring 
under some trouble of mind, the duchess of York drew from 
her the secret that oppressed her ; her royal highness imme- 
diately undertook to reconcile all adverse feelings towards 
this marriage, among the relatives both of Churchill and 
Sarah, giving her attendant a handsome donation by way of 
portion, and causing her to be appointed to a place of trust 
about her person.^ When Sarah found herself on firm 
footing in the household at St. James's, her first manoeuvre 
was, how to get rid of Mrs. Comwallis,' the lady by whom, 
it may be remembered, she was first introduced as the 
playfellow of the princess Anne, and who had, hitherto, 
been infinitely beloved by her royal highness. Unfor- 
tunately, in that century, whensoever a deed of treachery 
was to be performed, the performer could always be held 
irresponsible, if he or she could raise a cry of religion. 
Sarah knew, as she waited on the* duchess of York^ 

' Life of the Duke of Marlborough, by Coxe, vol. i. pp. 20 to 40. It is 
distinctly stated that this marriage took place when Sarah was only fifteen. 

' Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet's Own Times. He gives no precise 
date to this incident, eicepting that it is among the current of events at the era 
of the death of archbishop Sheldon, and the marriage of the princess Mary. 
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At 'die Hague, the prinrpas fcond no less than three 
palaoesL The fiist (caOed die Hagoe, in hisloiy) was a 
giand hot ladier ragged Godiic s ti uct ui e, built hj a count 
of Holland, in 1250, moated nxmd on thiee side% and 
washed in front by the Ijnxr (fish-preseiTe), a kke-like 
sheet of water. This pahdal castle of the Hagae, was die 
seat of the stadtholdmip, and recognised as such by die 
states-general; here their several assemblies met, and the 
business of the republic was transacted in its noble Godiic 
halls. Mary seldom approached the Hague, excepting csx 
state occasions. She livedat the Palace in the Wood, ave^ 
beautifiil residence^ about a mile from the state palace^ built 
as a place of retirement^ by die grandmother of William IIL 
A noble mall of oak trees, nearly a mile in length, led to 
the Palace in the Wood, which was surrounded by oak 
forest, and by the richest gardens in Europe. The prince 

" Orange built two wings to the original structure, on the 
sion of his marriage with the princess Mary. There 
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ivasy near the Palace of the Wood, a dower palace, called 
tbe Old Court The three palaces were situated only an 
hour's walk from *^ the wild Scheveliof coast" Over one 
of the moated drawbridges of tbe Gowic palace, is built a 
gate called tbe Scheveling gate, which opened on a ime 
paved avenue bordered with yew trees, carved into pyramids, 
leading to the sea*villi^ of Scheveling. Every passenger^ 
not a fisherman, paid a small toll to keep up tlus avenue.^ 

With the exception of the two Villiers (who were soon 
distinguished by the prince of Orange in preference to his 
young wife), none oi the English train who had accom- 
panied the princess to her new home, were remarkably well 
satisfied with their destiny. Sir Gabriel Silvius, whose wife 
was one of them, gave a dismal account of the unhappiness of 
the English ladies at the Hague. He observed to the resi- 
dent envoy of Charles 11. : ** It is a pity the prince of Orange 
does not use people better ; as for lady Betty Selboume, she 
complains and wails horribly."' If all the attendants of the 
princess had so comported themselves, her royal highness 
need nothave been envied. As to what the prince of Orange 
had done to lady Betty, we are in ignorance, and can en- 
l^hten our readers no fiirtber than the &ct of her <' hor- 
rible wailings." Tbe princess herself was so happy as to 
have the protection of the presence of lord Clarendon her 
ande, {ymo was ambassador at the Hague, when his niece 
first arrived there) in his despatches, he says, *^ The princess 
parted very^ unexpectedly mmt her husband on Miudi Ist, 
1678. He had been huntmg all the mornings and as he came 
home to her palace at the Hague to dinner, he received let- 
ters by the way that occasioned his sudden departure, of 
which the princess said * she had not the slightest previous 
intimation.' It was the investment of Namur by tne king 
of France, that caused his derarture. The princess accom- 
panied her husband as far as Rotterdam, " where," says her 
uncle Clarendon, ^' there was a very tender parting on both 
sides ;" at the same time he observes, *^ that he never saw 
the prince in such high spirits or good humour." 

The princess of Orange chose to make the tour of her 
watery dominioDS by way of the canab in her baige, wlwn 

> Tour in HolUnHl, enlj in the last century. 
' Sidmey Oivy, cdifeod Wf X BleMO«e» Ee^, toL i. p. 41. 
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she amiued henelf with needkwork — or played at caids with 
her ladies, as they were tracked along uie caiiak» or sailed 
over the broads and lakes. Dr. Hooper aooompanied her 
in the barge, and when she worked, me always requested 
him to read to her and her ladies. One day she wished 
him to read a French book to her, but he excused himself 
on account of his defective pronunciation of Frenclu The 
princess befl^ed him to read on nevertheless, and she would 
tell him when he was wrong, or at a loss. Hooper says, 
** that while he was in her household, about a year and a 
half, be never heard ber say or saw her do any one thing 
that be could have wished she had not said or done." She 
was then only between sixteen and seventeen. She did not 
distinguish any of her ladies by particular favour, and though 
very young, was a great observer of etiquette, never receiv- 
ing anything or any message from persons whose office it 
was not to deliver the same. She had great command over 
her women, and maintained her authority by her prudence ; 
if there was any conversation she did not approve, they 
Tead by her grave look that they had transgressed, and a 
dead silence ensued.^ 

The princess suffered much from ill-health in Holland, 
before sne was acclimatized to the difference of air. During 
the same summer, she was in danger of her life from a severe 
bilious fever; the prince of Orange was then absent from 
her at the camp. When a fiivourable crisb took place. 
Sir William Temple travelled to him, and brought the 
intelligence that the princess was recovering; he likewise 
gave the prince information that the last instalment of her 
portion, 20,0001, would be paid to him speedily. The 
good news, either of his wife, or of her cash, caused the 
prince to manifest unusual symptoms of animation, ''for^ 
observes sir William Temple,' '^ I have seldom seen him 
appear so bold or so pleasant" 

Mary, though ultimately childless, had more than once 
a prospect of being a mother ; her disappointment was an- 
nounced to her anxious father, who immediately wrote to 
his nephew the prince of Orange, to ui^ her *' to be care- 
f uUer of herself," and added, '' he would write to her for 

> Hooper MSS. 
* Letter to lord Clarendon from the Hague, by sir W. Temple. 
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the same purpose;'^ this letter is dated April 19, 1678. 
Soon after. Maty again had hopes of briaging aa heir or 
heiress to Great Britain and Holland. If lord Dartmouth 
may be believed, Mary's father had been purposely de* 
ceived in both instances, to answer some political scheme 
of the prince of Orange. Mary was then too young and 
too fond of her &ther, to deceive him purposely ; her 
heart indeed was not estranged from him and from her own 
family for the want of opportunity of affectionate inter- 
course. After her recovery from typhus or bilious fever, 
an intermittent hung long upon her, and her father, the 
duke of York, thought it best to send his wife, Mary Bea- 
trice, with the princess Anne, to see her and to cheer her 
spirits. The visit of these princesses was thus announced 
to her husband by her father, who was about to accom- 
pany his brother Charles IL to the October Newmarket 
meeting : — 

" James Duke of York, to William Prince op Orange.^ 

" London, Sept. 27, 1675. 

*' We* came hither on Wednesday last, and are preparing to go to New- 
market the beginning of next week, the parliament being prorogued till the 
.21st of next month. Whilst we shall be out of town, the duchess and my 
daughter Anne, intend to make your wife a visit very incognito, and have yet 
said nothing of it to any body here, but his majesty, whose leave they asked, 
and will not mention it till the post be gone* They carry little company with 
them, and sent this bearer, Robert White, before, to see to get a house for 
them as near your court as they can ; they intend to stay only whilst we shall 
be at Newmarket. 

** I was very glad to see, by the last letters, that my. daughter con- 
tinued so well, and hope now she will so out her full time. J have written 
to her to be very careful of herself, and that she would do well not to stand 
too long, for that is very ill for a young woman In her state. 

" The incognito ladies intend to sot out from hence, on Tuesday next, if the 
wind be fair ; they have bid me tell you they desire to be very incognito, and 
they have lord Ossory for their governor (escort). I have not time to say 
more, but only to assure you, that I shall always be very kind to you. 

Endorsed — *' For my son, the prince of Orange." 

Accordingly, the duchess of York, and the princess Anne, 
attended by the chivalric Ossory as their escort, set out 
from Whitehall on October iV, 1678, to visit the princess 
of Orange at the Hague, where they arrived speedily and 
safely. The prince received them with the highest marks 
of distinction, and as for the excessive affection with which 

1 Dalrymple, vol. iL p. 201. Found in King William's box, at Kensington. 
* Himself and King Charles. 
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Maiy met her step-motber and suter, all her contemporary 
faiosnuDhers dwell on it as the principal incident of her im 
in Hdland. The careaKS she lavished on the lady Anne, 
amounted to tiansporty ivhen she first saw her.^ At that 
era of unbroken confidence and kindness, Maiy and her 
step-mother were the best of fiiends ; she was given a pet 
name in her own fiunily, and the dudiess addre^ed her by 
it ; as the prince was *' the Orange," Maiy in contradis- 
tinction was ** the Lemon f* and '* my dear Lemon," was 
Ihe term with which most of her step-mother's letters began, 
nntil the revolution.' 

The lady Anne and the dnchess stayed but a few days 
with the princess, as the duke of York announces their Mfe 
return, October 18th, in his letter of thanks to ^his son the 
prince of Orange," for his hospitali^.' The princess of 
Orange saw much of her fiither and ftmilv in the succeed- 
ing ^ear, which was the time of his banishment on aoooimt 
of his religion. When he came to the Hague in March, 
1679, he met with a most affectionate welcome from his 
daughter, and with great hospitality from his nephew, her 
husband The princess melted into tears when she saw h^ 
fiither, and was full of the tenderest condolences on the 
mournful occasion of his visit. She was still suffering from 
the intermittent fever, which hung on her the whole of that 
year. 

Her father, the duke of York, wrote thus to her unde, 
Lawrence Hyde, from the Hague, in the April of the same 
year; in the midst of his anxiety regarding the proceedings 
m England, he made the ill-health of his daughter Mary 
the subject of several letters: — 

"My daughter's ague-fit continues still ; her eleventh fit is now upon her, 
buty as the cold fit is not so long as usual, I have hopes it is a-going off. I 
am called away to supper, so that I can say no more but that you shall 
always find me as much your friend as ever.** 

In a letter to the prince of Orange, he says, — 

" I am exceedingly glad that my daughter has missed her ague ; I hope sbe 
win have no more now the warm weather has come." In another, "he re- 
joiees that her jouroey to Dieren has cured ben" 



«LifeofMaryn..l695. 
' Birch MS., and Sir Henry Ellis's Historical Letters, 1st Series, vol. iiL 
* All other particulars of this visit have been detailed ia the prveeding 
Tolume, p. 81-82. Lifit of Mary Beatrice of Modena. 
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In Jane, her fiU;her again laments the continuanoe of her 
aene. Dieren was a hunting palace belonging to the prince 
of Orange, where Henry Sidney, soon after, round the prin- 
cess, the prince, and their court He was sent enyor from 
Chiurles IL to William, ^^ whom," he says, <^ I found at Dieren, 
in an ill house, but a fine country. Hie prince took me 
up to his bedchamber, where he iiaked me questions, and I 
iim>nned him of everything, much to his satisfiKtion." ^ 
Tlie news that gave so much satisfaction, was the agitation 
in England respecting the popish plot conducted by Titus 
Oates. Sidney dinra at Dieren with the princess, and 
found at her table lady Inchiquin, who was first lady of 
the bed-chamber; she was one of the VillierB sisterhood, 
under whose noxious influence at her own court the peace 
of die English princess was withering. 

The prince of Orange was one day discussing the Popish 
Plot, and observing that Dr. Hooper was by no means of 
his mind, for that divine did not conceal his contempt 
for the whole machination, the prince subjoined, * WeU,^ 
Dr. Hooper, you will never be a bishop T Every day 
widened the difierences between Dr. Hooper and the 
prince of Orange, who was ever inimical to the church 
of England service ; and this Dr. Hooper would never 
compromise by any undue compliance. The prince of 
Orange, in consequence, was neard to say, ** that if 
ever he had anything to do with England, Dr. Hooper 
should remain Dr. Hooper still.* When Dr. Hooper wished 
to return to England, to fiilfil his marriage-engagement 
with Mr. Guildford's daughter, (a lady of an old cavalier 
family resident at Lambeth, greatly esteemed by archbishop 
l^ielaon,) the princess was alarmed, fearing he would leave 
her, and never return to Holland. Her royal hi^mess told 
him, '* that he must prevul with his lady to come to Hol- 
land." He promised that he would do his best to induce 
her to come. The princess was obeyed ; but she was not 
able to procure for Mrs. Hooper the most hospitable enter- 
tainment in the world. Dr. Hooper had always taken his 
meals with the ladies of the bed-chamber and the maids of 
. honour of the princess, and his wife was invited by her 
royal highness to do the same. But well knowing the ^reiU 

^ Diary and correspondence of Henry Sidney, edited bj R. W. BleDOOVC, E' 
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economy of the prince, and his general disUke to the Eng- 
lish, Dr. Hooper never once su&red his wife to eat at his 
expense, and he himself left off dining at the prince's table^ 
always taking his meals with his wife at their own lodging, 
which wasvenr near the court This conduct of Dr. Hooper 
resulted wholly from his sense of the griping meanness of 
William. The prince, nevertheless, had been heard to say, 
' '' that as he had been told that Mrs. Hooper was a very fine 
woman, he should like to salute her, and welcome her to 
Holland." It was a great jest amons the women of the 
princess, to hear the prince often speiS: of a person in the 
service of their mistress, and yet months passed away with* 
out his speaking to her, or knowing wno she was. Dr. 
Hooper must have been a man of fortune, since he spent 
upwards of 2000^, when in the service of the princess, in 
books and linen. The Dutch, who keep their clergy very- 
poor, were amazed, and called him the " rich papcJ^ The 
other chaplain was a worthy man, but unprovided with in- 
dependent subsistence in England, and not doubting that 
he should have a handsome stipend paid him, though the 

J>rince mentioned no particulars. He was never paid a 
arthing ; and having run in debt, he died of a broken heart 
in prison. Dr. Hooper only received a few pounds for 
nearly two years' attendance — *a specimen of Dutch gene- 
rosity,' observes his relative, ' of which more instances will 
be given.' The princess had 4000£ per annum for her ex- 
penses, a very Afferent revenue from the noble one we 
shall see allowed to her youngest sister by her uncle and 
father. Part of this sum was lost to her by the difference of 
exchange, about 200/L per annum. 

The lady Anne accompanied her father in his next visit 
to the Hague. During nis exile in Brussels, he had de- 
manded of his brother Charles H., that his children should 
be sent to him ; after some demur, the lady Anne and her 
half-sister, the little lady Isabella, were permitted to embark 
on board the Greenwich frigate, in the summer of 1679, 
when she spent some time with her sister at the Hague. 

» Trevor's Life of William IIL Hooper's MS., vol. ii. p. 470. Dr. Hooper's 
daughter notes that at this time the princess Anne came to the Hague ill of 
the ague. It vas an awkward place to cure an ague ; and we think she must 
mean that the princess of Orange had the ague, which we see by the letters of 
her father above was actually the case. 
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^ The greatest afFection seemed to prevail among the family 

^ of the duke of York, when he again visited the princess of 

'^ Orange, in September, 1679, accompanied by his wife, her 

( mother, the duchess of Modena, and the lady Anne.' 

^ Colonel and Mrs. Churchill were both in attendance on 

' their exiled master and mistress in the Low Countries; and 

f it must have been on these series of visits, that the princess 

^ of Orange" and Mrs. Churchill, took their well known anti- 

^ P^t^y *o ^^^^ other; for neither the princess nor the lady 

^ had had any previous opportunities for hatred, at least, as 
adults. 

When her father and his family departed, the princess of 
Orange, with her husband, bore them company as far as the 
' Maesland sluice. She parted with her father in an agony 

' of tears, and took tender and oft-repeated farewells of him, 

his consort, and her sister. Her father she never again be- 
held. At that period of her life, Mary did not know, and 
Erobably would have heard with horror of all the intrigues 
er husband was concocting with the Sidneys, Sunderlands, 
Russells, Gates, and Bedloes, for hurling her father from his 
place in the succession, and convulsing her native country 
with the agonies of civil war by the means of the profligate 
Monmouth. Documentary evidence, whatever general his- 
tory may assert to the contrary, proves that this conduct of 
her husband was ungrateful ; oecause he had received vital 
support from his relatives in England at a time when he 
must have been for ever crushed beneath the united force 
of the party in Holland adverse to his re-establishment as 
stadtholder, and the whole might of France. Long before 
the marriage of William of Orange with the heiress of Great 
Britain, the ambition of his party of Dutchmen had antici- 
pated for him the throne of Charles II. : to this result they 
considered that a prophecy of Nostradamus tended. In 
order that the English might consider William in that light, 
an anonymous letter was sent to sir WilHam Temple at 
Nimeguen, where he was staying, in 1679, negotiating the 
peace which was concluded between Holland and France, 
or rather Spain and France. It would have been difficult 

1 Roger Coke's Detection, vol. iii. p. 119. 
* Letter of the princess Anne, in 1687, commencinj^ with her regrets for 
the bad opinion that her sister had of "lady Churchill.'* 
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for an^ one but a partisan to diacover a pvopheej in this 
quatram, at least beyond the first hne :^ 

" Ne sous les ombres joum^e nocturne. 
Sera en gioire ct souverain bonte, 
Fera renaistre le sang de 1* antique ume^ 
Et changera en or le siede d' airain.** 

JKor* Wider the »kmde of a modttrmal day^ he wSL he ^erieme and euprewtdif 
goods M him wiilbe remewed the a»eietU bioed^ and he witt thoMge em ageofbraee 
into one ofgoUL 

The Dutch partisan who sent this prophecy for the edifi- 
cation of the Engtish ambassador^ likewise favoured him with 
expounding the same. The explanation was^ '^That the 
pnnce of (%anjze being ' bom under the shades of a nocturnal 
day/ was verined by the time of his birth^ a few days after 
the untimely death of his father; his mother being plunged 
in the deepest grief of mourning, and the li^ht of a Novem- 
ber day excluded firom her apartments, which were hung 
with hlsLck, and only illuminea by melancholy lamps.* ^ Re- 
newing the ancient urn of blood' was by the descent of the 
prince firom Charlemagne, through the house of Louvain." 
The rest of the spell a&uded to the personal virtues of the 
prince of Orange, and the wonderful happiness Great Bri- 
tain would enjoy in possessing him. The gold and the brass 
were perhaps verified by his contriving dexterously, by 
means of the Dutch system of finance, to obtain possession 
by anticipation of all the gold of succeeding generations to 
enrich his age of brass. 

The princess of Orange seemed much recovered at 
Dieren. Sidney wrote to her fether, that he could scarcely 
believe she wanted any remedies ; nevertheless, it was her 
intention to visit the l^ths of Aix-la-Chapelle.' A day was 
appointed for her journey. Her husband placed her under 
the care of his favourite physician. Dr. Drelincourt of Ley- 
den, (son to the well-known Calvinist auth(M: on " Death.") 
This physician travelled with the princess to Aix, and re- 
tumea with her.' He was the Leyden professor of medi- 
cine, and at the head of the medical establishment of the 
court till 1688. 

Meantime, the conduct of the princess of Orange's maids 

1 Str W. Temp)e*s Works. toL ii. pp. 472^. 

' Sidney Diary, vol. u p>^ 46. 

* Biogri^bis Britanaica. 
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ol hooour at die Hj^gue caased no Ktde suiprise^ m^ 
soever oamt of EUirope their {soeeediiigs liere reported; 
ibej certaiiilytoc^extnaniiiiarjlibatiesyif the desa^ptian 
of then- fiiend, Mr. Sdoe j, ma j be trasled. ^ The prin- 
cess's maids axe a great eomfixt to me/* viole Sidney to 
Hyde ; ''on Sonday they invited me to dinn». Pray liet 
Sus. Fiaier know diat the maids of the princess of Oruige 
entertain fim^n ministpfs, irtuch is more, I think, than any 
of the queen's do."* It was to the condact of these veiy 
ho^taUe damsrh that the flnctnating healdi and early 
troaUesofthepdnoessofOiaiwe may be attributed* The 
preference which the prince of Orange manifissted fiur Eliia- 
beth Villiers was the canker of the princess's peace, from 
her marriage to the grave. This connexion, however scan- 
dalous it may be, is not matter of slander, but of doca- 
mentaxy histmy.' Scandal likewise involved his name very 
shamemUy with thai of her sister, Anne YiUiers, after she 
was madame Bentinck. Altogether, it may be judged how 
strong were the meshes woven round the poor princess b v 
this ramily clique. These companions of the princess^ 
youth naturally possessed in themselves the species of autho- 
ritadve influence over her mind, which they derived from 
being the daughters of her governess, all somewhat older 
than heisel£ When it is remembered that the head of the 
clique was the mistress of her husband, and that the next 
in age and influence became the wife of his &vourite minis- 
ter of state, the case of Mary of England seems sufficiently 
pitiable; when she married William of Orange, her age was 
not^sixteen years ; he was twenty-seven, and her bold rival 
was nineteen or twenty, or perhaps older. Aj^dread of insult 
soon produced in the mind of the princess that close reserve 
and retreat within herself, which, even after her spirit was 
utterly broken, often perplexed her astute husband, at a 
time when their views and feelings regarding the deposition 
of her father were unanimous. 

A diplomatist became resident at the Hague after the 
peace with France of 1678, whose despatches to his own 
court contain some intellig|ence concerning the domestic 
life led by the princess of Orange and her husband. This 

« Sidney Diarj, vol. i. p|». 55, 62. The queen is Cetberinc of BragMua* 
^ Shrewsbury Correspondence, edited by archdeacon Coxe. 
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person was the marquis d'Avaax, ambassador from Louis 
jLTV. — ^not exactly to the prmee of Orange, bat to the states 
of Holland. The oddest stories are afloat relative to this 
official and the princess of Oranee. One written by Sidney 
to sir Leoline Jenkins is as follows: *'A1I the discourse 
we have here, December 3rd, 1680, is of what happened 
a^Wednesday night at court The French ambassador had, 
in the morning, sent word to monsieur Odyke (one of the 
officials in thelbousehold of the princess) that he intended 
waiting on the princess that evening. He (Odyke) forgot 
to give notice of it; so that the princess sat down, as she 
uses to do, about eight o'clock, to play at la basset^ 

This was a game at cards, played with a bank, in vogue 
through all the courts of Europe. Vast sums were lost and 
won at basset ; and royal personages sat down to play at it 
with as rigorous forms of etiquette as if it had been a solemn 
duty.' '^ A quarter of an hour after the princess had com- 
menced her game, the French ambassador came in. She 
rose, and asked him if he would play. He made no answer, 
and she sat down again ; when the ambassador, looking 
about, saw a chair with arms in the comer, which he drew 
for himself and sat down. After he had sat a little while, 
he rose and went to the table to play. The prince of 
Orange came in, and did also seat him to play." 

Rational people will suppose, so far, that there was no 
great harm done on either side. According to strict eti- 

3uette, as the announcement had been sent of the visit of 
le ambassador, d'Avaux, the basset tables should not h^ve 
been set till his arrival; and it would be supposed that a five 
minutes' lounge in an arm-chair, opportunely discovered ia 
a comer, was no very outrageous atonement for the neglected 
dignity of the representative of Louis XIV. ; but, alas, arm- 
chairs in those days were moveables of consequence, por- 
tentous of war or peace. ** Next day," Sidney added, " the 
French ambassador told his friends confidentially that his 
behaviour was not to be wondered at, for he had positive 
orders from his master, Louis XIV., that whensoever the 
princess sat in a great arm-chair, he should do so too ; and 

' Basset succeeded primero, the game of queen Elizabeth, and prevailed 
through the reign of queen Anne, though somewhat rivalled by ombre and 
quadrille. 
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that if there was but one in the room^ he shotdd endeavour 
to take it from the princess, and sit in it himself I^^^ 

This climax of the letter is, we verily believe, a romaunt 
of Henry Sidney's own compounding, for the purpose of mys- 
tifying the credulity of that most harmless man, sir Leolme 
Jenkins, hoping that he would go sossiping with this im- 
portant nothing to the duke of York, who would forth- 
with vindicate his daughter, by resenting an offence never 
dreamed of by that politest of mortals, Louis XIV. Thus 
a small matter of mischief might be fomented between the 
courts of England and France, for the benefit of that of 
Orange. Louis XIV., it is well known, considered that 
homage was due to the fair sex, even in the lowest degree ; 
for if he met his own housemaids in his palace, he never 
passed them without touching his hat. Was it credible that 
he could direct his ambassador, the representative of his own 
polite person, to take away an arm-chair, by fraud or force, 
from a princess, and sit in it himself in her presence ? And 
Mary was not only a princess, but a young and pretty 
woman, and cousin, withal, (but one degree removed,) to 
his own sacred self! Sir Leoline Jenkins might believe the 
report, but probability^ rejects it 

if sir Leoline Jenkins had been ambassador to the court 
of Holland in an age less diabolical, his veneration and 
honest loyalty would not have impaired his character for 
sagacity. He had risen from the lowly estate of a charity 
boy, by his learning and integrity, to a high situation in the 
ecclesiastical courts ; he belonged to the reformed catholic 
church of England, and had old-fashioned ideas of devoting 
to the poor proportionate sums in good works, according to 
his prosperity. Moreover, he kept himself firom presumptuous 
sins, by hanging on high in his stately mansion, in daily 
sight of himself and his guests, the veritable leathern gar- 
ments in which he had trudged from Wales to London, a 
poor, wayfaring orphan, with two groats in his pockets.* 
On the warm affections of a person so primitive, the prince 
of Orange and his tool, Sidney, played most shamefully in 
their letters. The phlegmatic prince grew warm and en- 
thusiastic in his filial expressions towards the duke of York^ 

> Sidney Diary, edited by Mr. Blencowe, toI. ii. pp. 141-142. 
• Aubrey. 
VOL. X. X 
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when writing to the old man. <'I am obliged to joa/* 
wrote William' to sir Leoline, ''for continuing to inform 
me of what passes in England ; but I am grieved to learn 
with what animosity they proceed acainst the duke of York. 
God bless him, and grant that the King and his parliament 
xnay asree !" How could the old servant of the English 
royal nmily believe that the dissensions in England^ and 
the animosity so tenderly lamented, were at the same time 
fostered by the writer of this filial efiusion, which looks 
especially ugly and deceitful, surrounded as it is by docu- 
ments proving that the prince of Orange should either have 
left off his intrigues against his uncle and fether-in-law, or 
have been less fervent in his benedictions. But these 
benedictions were to deceive the old loyalist into believing 
that, when he wrote intelligence to the prince, he waa 
writing to his master's firiend and affectionate son. 

The extraordinary conduct of the m^ds of honour of the 
princess of Orange has been previously shown; they gave 
parties of pleasure to the ministers of sovereigns resident 
at the Hague, at which, the political intriguante, Elizabeth 
Villiers, reaped harvests of intelligence for the use of 
her employer, the prince of Orange, to whom these ambas- 
sadors were not sent, but to the States of Holland; these 
damsels, therefore, were spies, who reported to the prince 
what the ambassadors meant to transact with the States, and 
these services were considered valuable by a crooked poli- 
tician. Anne Villiers' affidrs prospered at these orgies, for she 
obtained the band of the &vourite minister of the prince of 
Orange, at some period between 1679 and 1685 ; but Mary 
WorUi, the colleague of this sisterhood, was involved in 
grievous disgrace, which occasioned serious trouble to the 
princess. The reputation of this girl had been compro- 
mised by the attentions of count Zulestein, a near relative 
(by illegitimate descent^ of the prince of Oran^, and one 
of his favourites, Altnough Zulestein had given Mary 
Worth a solemn promise of marriage, he perfidiously re- 
fused to fulfil it, and was encouraged in his cruelty by the 
J)rince, bis master. The princess was grieved for the suf- 
erings of her wretched attendant, but she dared not inter- 



' Letter of the prince of Orange to sir LcoUne Jenkins. Sidney Diary, 
Tol. ii.y p. 126 ; likewise Dalrymple's Appendix. 
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fere farther than consulting her almoner. Dr. Kenn, on this 
exigence. And here it is necessary to interpolate, that a 
third change had taken place in the head of the church of 
England chapel at the Hague ; the prince of Orange beine 
exceedingly inimical to Dr. Hooper, he had resigned, and 
Dr. Kenn, in 1679, accepted this uneasy preferment out of 
early affection and personal regard for the princess, and in 
hopes of inducing her to adhere to the principles of the 
church of England,^ without swerving to the practice of 
the Dutch dissenters, who exa^erated the fatalism of their 
founder, and repudiated all rites with rigour. The only creed 
to which the prince of Orange vouchsafed the least attention, 
was that of the Brownists, who united with their fetalbt 
doctrines a certain degree of Socinianism. The princess 
of Orange, it has been shown, before the arrival of Dr. 
Hooper, had been induced to attend the worship of this 
sect,^ to the great grief of the divines of the cnurch of 
England. Dr. Kenn prevailed on the princess to remain 
steady to the feith in which she had been baptized ; he 
wasi, in consequence, detested bv the prince of Orange still 
more than bis predecessor. The pnnce saw, with^, that 
he was the last person to gloss over his ill-treatment of his 
wife. 

When the princess consulted Dr. Kenn, regarding the 
calamitous case of the frail Mary Worth, he immediately, 
without caring for the anticipated wrath of the prince of 
Orange, sought an interview with count Zulestein, and 
represented to him the turpitude and cruelty of his conduct 
to the unfortunate girl, in such moving terms, that Zule- 
stein, who, thouch profligate, was not sdtogether reprobate, 
at the end of the exhortation, became penitent, and re- 
quested the apostolic man to marry him to Mary as soon as 
he pleased. A few days afterwards, the prince of Orange 
went on business to Amsterdam ; the pnncess then called 

^ Bio. Brit., and Dr. Lake*8 MS. Diary, previously quoted in January 
167a 

' Ibid., and Biography of Dr. Kenn. Bio. Brit. Dr. Kenn was the 
hoeom iriend of Hooper ; by descent, Kenn was a gentleman of ancient Saxon 
lineage, born at Kenn-place, Somersetshire. He devoted himself with love 
to our reformed church. His sister married the illustrious haberdasher Isaac 
Walton, who alludes to her in his beautiful lines on Spring : — 

<* There see a blackbird tend its young. 
There hear my Kenna sing a song." 

x2 
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all the parties concerned about her, and Kenn married the 
lovers, Zulestcin and Mary Worth, m her chapeL The 
rage of the prince, on his return, when he found his fiivourite 
kinsman fast bound in marriage, without possibility of 
retracting, was excessive ; he scolded and stormed at the 
princess, and railed violently at Dr. Kenn, who told him he 
was desirous of leaving his court and returning to England* 
The tears and entreaties of the princess, who be^ed Dr. 
Kenn not to desert her, gave a more serious tunr to the 
affair than the prince liked, who, at last, alarmed at the 
effect the quarrel might have in England, joined with her in 
entreating Kenn to stay with her another vear. Dr. Kenn 
reluctantnr complied ; he was thoroughly impatient of wit- 
nessing the ill-treatment he saw the princess suffer,' nor 
could he withhold remonstrance. 

" Dr. Kenu was with me," wrote Sidney in his journal 
of March the 21st, 1680 ; ** he is horribly unsatisfied with 
the prince of Orange ; he thinks he is not kind to his vidfe^ 
and he is determined to speak to him about it, even if he 
kicks him out of doors.'' * Again, about a month afterwards, 
the journal notes, " Sir Gabriel Sylvius and Dr. Kenn were 
both here, and both complain of the prince, especially of 
his usage of his wife ; they think she is sensible of it, and 
that it doth greatly contribute to her illness; they are 
mightily for her going to England, but they think he will 
never consent."' Sidney being an agent and favourite of 
the prince of Orange, it is not probable that he exaggerated 
his ill-conduct And as for sir Gabriel Svlvius, he was 
one of his own Dutchmen, who had married a young lady 
of the Howard family — a ward of Evelyn, at the time of the 
wedlock of the prince and princess of Orange.* Lady Anne 
Sylvius soon after followed the princess, to Holland, and 
became one of her principal ladies. King Charles II. 
gave lady Anne Sylvius the privilege and rank of an earl's 
daughter, as she was grand-daughter to the earl of Berk- 
shire. She was extremely attached to the royal family of 
Great Britain, in which the good Dutchman, her elderly, 
but most loving spouse, participated; he seems to have been 

' Sidney Papers and Diary, edited by Mr. Bleneowe, vol. ii. pp. ]9 — ^26, 
and Memoir of Dr. Kenn, in Biographia Britannica. 

» Ibid. » Ibid. « Evelyn's Diary. 
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a primitiYe character of the class of sir Leolme Jenkins^ his 
coDtemporary.' 

In the paucity of events to vary the stagnation of exist- 
ence^ in which the young beautiml Mary of England was 
doomed to mope away the flower of her days in Holland, 
the circumstance of her laying the first stone of William's 
new brick palace at Loo afforded her some little opportu- 
nity of enacting her part in the drama of royalty, that part 
which nature bad so eminently fitted her to perform with 
grace and majesty. The erection of this palace, the decora- 
dons, together with the laying out the extensive gardens and 
pleasure-grounds, affordea Mary some amusement and oc- 
cupation ; and memories of her were long recalled by the 
names of things pertaining to her in this her husband's 
favourite abode. On the east side, were the apartments 
devoted to her use, since called ^^ the queen's suite, although 
she never went to Holland after her accession to the British 
crowns. Under the windows of these was her garden, with 
a noble fountain in the centre, called ^' the queen's garden." 
This garden led into another, with a labyrinth, adorned 
with many statues. Behind the palace, she had her voliere, 
or poultry garden, fi:om which it appears that she beguiled 
her dulness in Holland, by rearing various kinds of fowls, 
especially those of the aquatic species, for which the canals 
and tanks of Loo were so well fitted. 

Beyond the park was the vivery a large quadrangular 
pond, which supplied all the fountains, jets, and cascades, 
that adorned the gardens. Near this was the garden of 
Fauns, with divers pleasant long green walks ; and west of 
the viver was situated a fine grove for solitude, where Mary 
occasionally walked, since called in memory of her, ** the 
queen's crove." William had also his wing of the palace 
opening into his private pleasaunce and his voliere; it was to 
render it more like this Dutch palace, that Hampton court, 
the royal abode of the Tudor and Stuart sovereims, was 
disfigured and pulled to pieces to decorate Loo. William 
is accused of plundering Windsor of some of the pictures 

' Sir Gabriel Sylvius bad not the honour of participation in the b09om so- 
crcts of the prince of Orange, although ambassador to England. Sir Wil- 
liam Temple quoted, one day, an opinion of sir Gabriel Sylvius. " God !" 
exclaimed the prince of Orange, '* do you think I would let Sylvius Iw 
more of my mind than I could tell my eoachman ?'* 
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with which the fine taste and manifioeiioe <rf his |^ 

son had adorned them, with the expectation that they would 

be legaxdedas heir-looms to thenatioa in perpetuity, recoids^ 

that men of princely feeling had reigned over a ciriliaed 

people.' 

Mary's palaoe-seclosion at this period of her lifis, most 
haye been matter of notoriety, since one of her contempo- 
rary biographers, whose labours (and yery laborioos they 
must have been) consist of mere panegyric without incidui^ 
thinks fit, thus cautiously, to apologize for it: — ^ Thou^ 
the princess of Orange behaved with all posnble condescen- 
sion to the wives of the buigomasters, and the other ladies^ 
yet she never forgot her own high birth, so far as to enter 
mto fiuniliarity with them, it being regarded by her as 
an inviolable point of etiquette, neither to make visits nor 
contract intimacies with any of them. The narrowness 
of the circle to which she was thus confined, rendered her 
recluse and solitary in her own court, and took fix>m her a 
ereat part of the grandeur, state, and homage, to which she 
Bad been accustomed in her uncle's court" ' How weary 
such a life must have been to a girl in her teens, accu»» 
tomed to all the gaieties of the most &scinating court in 
Europe, and all the endearments of domestic ties, we may 
suppose, disappointed, as she was, in all her hopes of ma- 
ternity, and neglected in her first bloom of beauty for one 
of her attendants, by her taciturn and unfaithful husband. 
No wonder that Mary's health gave way, and the joumals» 
written by English residents at the Hague, prognosticated 
an early death for the royal flower, who had been reluc- 
tantly torn from the happy home of her youth, to be trans- 
planted to an ungenial climate. 

Years, in fact, elapsed before Mary of England's home 
affections and filial duties were sufficiently efl^ed to allow 
her to become an accomplice in the utter ruin of the father 
who tenderly loved her. From the year 1680 to 1684, the 
events of her life in Holland, together with life itself, stag*> 
nated as dismally as the contents of ihe canals around her ; 

> A description of William's palace, at Loo, was written, at Mary's desire, 
by his majesty's physician, Walter Harris, but it was not iioisbed till after her 
death, when it was published in a pamphlet form, decorated with a view of 
this heavy and expensive building, and its formal gardens. 

* The Life of our Late Gracious Queen Mary, published 16d5. 
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all the evidence concerninff her goes to prove that her 
sedusion was little better tnan the palace restraint which 
was called captivity in the days of her ancestresses^ Eleanora 
of Aquitaine, and Isabella of Angouleme. While this mys^ 
terious retirement was endured by her in Holland^ life was 
opening to her young sister Anne^ and many important 
events nad befallen her. 

The lady Anne did not accompany her &ther the duke of 
York, and her stepmother Mary Beatrice in their first jour- 
ney to Scotland ; her establishment continued at St James's 
or Richmond; she bore the duchess of York company on her 
land journey to the north as far as Hatfield^ and then re- 
turned to her uncle's court' 

Whilst the bill for excluding her father firom the succes- 
sion was agitating the country and parliament, perhaps the 
first seeds of ambition were sown m the bosom of Anne, 
for she was generally spoken of and regarded as the ulti- 
mate heiress to the throne. Many intrigues regarding her 
marriage' occupied the plotting brain of her childless 
brother-in-law, William of Orange. The hereditary j)rince 
of Hanover, afterwards George L, paid first a long visit at 
file Hague at the close of the year 1680, and then appeared 
at the court of Charles XL as a suitor for the hand of the 
lady Anne of York. Although William affected the most 
confidential affection for this young prince, his very soul 
was racked with jealousy, lest he should prosper in his 
wooing; not jealousy of his sister-in-law, whom he ab- 
horred^ but he fearea that the ambition of the hereditaiy 
prince of Hanover should be awakened by bis proximity to 
the British throne, if he were brought still nearer, by wedlock, 
with the lady Anne. The case would then stand thus: — 
if Greorge of Hanover married Anne, and the princess of 
Orange died first, without ofispring (as she actually did), 
William of Orange would have had to give way before 
their prior claims on the succession^ to prevent which he set 
at work a three-fold series of intrigues, in the household of 
his sister-in-law, at the court of Hanover, and at that of ZelL 

The prince of Hanover arrived opposite to Greenwich 

* R. Coke : For portieulftnof her abode in Scotland, see the preirioiUTohime, 
I^ife of Mary Beatrice, p. 94, 05. 

' Sidney Diary, toI. ii. 
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palace Dec. 6^ 1680, and sent his chamberlain, M. Beck, 
on shore to find his uncle, prince Rupert,^ and to hire a 
house. Prince Rupert immediately informed Charles U. 
of the arrival of the prince of Hanover, and the king forbade 
the hiring of any house, but instantly appointed apartments 
at Whitehall for his German kinsman, and all his suite, 
sending off the master of the ceremonies, sir Charles Cottrel, 
with a royal baige, to bring his guest up the Thames to 
Whitehall. The duke of Hamilton came to call on the 
Hanoverian prince, when he had rested at Whitehall about 
two hours, and informed him that his uncle, prince Rupert,, 
had already preceded him to the levee of king Charles, and 
was ready to meet him there. George of Hanover quickly 
made his appearance at the royal levee, and, when pre- 
sented to the British monarch, he delivered a letter that 
his mother, the electress Sophia, had sent by him to her 
royal cousin-german. Charies II. received both the letter 
and his young kinsman with his usual firankness, spoke 
of his cousin Sophia, and said he well remembered her. 
When the king had chatted some time with his relative, he 
proposed to present him to the queen (Catharine of Bra- 
ganza). Prince George followed Charles IL to the queen's 
side, or privy lodgings, at Whitehall, where his presentation 
to her majesty took ^ace, with the same ceremonial as was 
used at the court of France before the revolution of 1790. 
The gentleman presented knelt, and, taking the robe of 
the queen, endeavoured to kiss the hem ; the more cour- 
teous etiquette was, for a little graceful struggle to take 
place, when the queen took her robe from the person pre- 
sented, who while she did so, kissed her hand. 

It was not until the next day that prince Georj^e saw the 

?rincess on whose account he had undertaken this journey; 
)harles IL presented him to his niece Anne, *^the princess- 
of York," as prince George himself terms her. At his in- 
troduction, the king gave him leave to kiss her. It was,, 
indeed, the privilege of the prince's near relationship, 
that he should salute her on the lips. Yet, the fact that 
George L and Anne so greeted, seems inconsistent with 
the coldness and distance of their historical characters. All 

^ Prince Rupert, then living at the British court, it will be remembered, 
was brother to Sophia, mother to George I., ^and youngest daughter to the* 
queen of Bohemia. 
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this intelligence was conveyed to the electress Sophia, in a 
letter written to her, on occasion of these introductions, by 
her son. It is as follows, from the original French, in 
which it is indited with as much sprightUness as if it had 
emanated from the Uterary court of Louis XIV. : — 

^ The HsRSDiTART P&xNcs Geosgs or Hanotxr,*to bis Mothsr, the 
Electress SomiA.* 

" London, Dec. SO. O.S., Jan. 10, N.S , 1680-1. 

" After wishing your serene highness a very happy new year, I will not 
delay letting you know that I arrived here on the 6th of Deo., having re- 
mained one day at anchor at Grunnwitsch (Greenwich), till M. Beck went 
on shore to take a house for me. He did not fail to find out prince Robert 
(Rupert), to let him know of my arrival at OrunneveUchj who did not delay 
telling king Charles IT. : his majesty immediately appointed me apartments 
BX'WeUktd (Whitehall). M. Beck requested prince jRo6«r/' to excuse me, 
but king Charles, when be spoke thus, insisted that it should absolutely be 
so, for he would treat me ' en cousin,* and after that no more could be said. 
Therefore, M. Cotterel came on the morrow, to find me out (in the ship at 
Greenwich) with a barque of the king, and brought ma therein to Weithal 
(Whitehall). I had not been there more than two hours, when mihr Hamil- 
ton came to take me to the king, who received me most obligingly. Prince 
Ilobert (Rupert) had preceded me, and was at court when I saluted king 
Charles. In making my obeisance to the king, I did not omit to give him 
the letter of your serene highness, after which, he spoke of your highness, and 
said, ' that he remembered you very well.' When he had talked with me 
some time, he went to the queen (Catherine of Braganza), and as soon as I 
arrived he made me kiss the hem of her majesty's petticoat (^t Von me fit 
btti$er iajupe a la reine}. 

" The next day, I saw the princess of York, (the lady Anne) and I saluted 
ber, by kissing her, with the consent of the king. The day after, I went to 
▼isit prince Hubert (Rupert), who received me in bed, for he has a malady in 
his leg, which makes him very often keep his bed ; it appears that it is so 
without any pretext, and that he has to take care of himself. He had not 
Ikiled of coming to see me one day. 

** All the milords came to see me $an$ pretendre la main ehez mot* milord 
Greuc (perhaqn Qrty) is one that came to me very often indeed. 

*' They cut off the head of lord Stafford yesterday, and made no more ado 
about it, than if they had chopped off the head of a pullet 

^ I have no more to tell your serene highness, wherefore I conclude, and 
ramaiD, your very humble son, and servant, 

" George I-oais."* 

^ George I., King of Great Britain. 

* It is a little doubtful whether the husband of this princess was at that 
time elector, but so his consort is entitled by the transcriber. 

' The name of prince Rupert, although always Germanized to the English 
reader, is, in this letter by his (German nephew, mentioned as Robert. 

^ This sentence is incomplete and broken in sense ; perhaps, the original 
was damaged. Does it mean that they came without venturing to shake 
hands with him ? 

* Endorsed — " Copied by George Augustus Gargan, librarian of the Archives, 
at Hanover, into a collection of MSS. in the King's Library, Brit. Museum, 
presented by George IV., called, Receuil des Pieces, p. 220. 
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There is reason to belieye that the ** milor Grene" who 
was aasiduous in his attendance on the prince of Hanover^ 
was lord Grey of Ford, one of the most violent agitators fee 
the le^ miuder of the unoffending lord Stafford, whose 
death is mentioned with such mOve astonishment by the 
prince of Hanover. Various reasons are given for the 
fidlure of the marriage treaty between George L and queen 
Anne. It is asserted, in every history, uiat William of 
Orange caused it to be whispered to the lady Anne that 
it was owing to the irrepressible disgust that the prince 
George felt at the sight of her, an obliging piece of in- 
formation which could easily be conveyed to her by the 
g;ency of the Villiers sisters, in his wife'^s establishment in 
olland, communicating the same to the other division of 
the sisterhood, who were domesticated in the palace of St^ 
James. The mischief took effect, for Anne felt lifelong 
resentment for this supposed affront Yet there is no ex- 
pression of the kind m the letter quoted above, though 
written in a highly confidential strain to a mother; instead 
of which, he dwells with satisfaction on the permission 
given him to salute the young princess. 

It is more likely that prince George of Hanover took the 
disgust at the proceedings of the leaders of the English public 
at that time, and was loth to involve himself with their infis^- 
mous intrigues. For it is to the ^reat honour of the princes of 
the house of Hanover, that their names are unsullied by any 
such evil deeds as those that disgrace William of Orange. 
It will be found, subsequently, that the mother of this 

})rince testified sincere reluctance to accept a succession 
breed on her, and unsought by her or hers; and that her 
son never visited Great [Britain again until he was sent for 
as king ; in short, the conduct of the electress Sophia and of 
her descendants present the most honourable contrast to the 
proceedings of William, Maiy, and Anne. Durinff prince 
George of Hanover's visit in England, the prince of Orange 
had kindly bestirred himself to fix a matrimonial engage- 
ment for him in Germany. When the prince had remained 
a few weeks at the court of his kinsman, Charles IL, he 
was summoned home by his father, Ernest Augustus, to 
receive the hand of his first cousin, Sophia Dorothea^ 
heiress of the duchy of Zell. This marriage, contracted 
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against the wishes of both prince Geoige and Sophia Do* 
rothea, proved most miserable to both. 

The duke of York was absent firom Eoffland, keeping 
court at Holyrood^ at the time of the visit ofprince Geoige 
of Hanover ; he had no voice in the matter^ either of ac- 
ceptance or rejection. Although the afiections of the lady 
Anne could not have been- ffiven to prince Geoige, for his 
person was diminutive, and his manners without attraction, 
yet she felt the unaccountable retreat of her first wooer as 
a great mortification. 

The little princess Isabella died the same spring, a child 
firom whom her sister, the lady Anne, had never been sepa- 
rated ; possibly she was afflicted at her loss. In the follow- 
ing summer, Charles II. permitted the lady Anne to visit 
her father in Scotland. She embarked on board one of the 
royal yachts, at Whitehall, July 13, and, after a prosperous 
voyase, landed at Leith, July 17, 1681. Her visit to Scot* 
land has been mentioned in the preceding volume.^ Here 
she met her favourite companion, Mrs. Churchill, who waa 
then in Scotland, in attendance on the duchess of York. 

When the revolutions of faction gave a temporary pros- 

Eerity to her father, the lady Anne returned with him to 
t James's palace, and again settled there, in the summer 
of 1682. In that year, or the succeeding one, she bestowed 
her first affections upon an accomplished nobleman of her 
uncle's court There is little doubt but that her confidante, 
Sarah Churchill, was the depositary of all her hopes and 
fears relative to her passion for the elegant and handsome 
Shefield lord Mulgrave, which Sarah, according to her 
nature, took the first opportunity to circumvent and betray. 

Few of those to whom the rotund form and high co- 
loured complexion of queen Anne are familiar^ can imagine 
her as a poet's love, and a poet, withal, so fastidious as the 
accomplished Sheffield. But the lady Anne of York, redo- 
lent with the Hebe bloom and smiles of seventeen, was di^ 
ferent firom the royal matron, who adorns so many corporar 
tion halls in provincial towns, and, it is possible, might be 
sincerely loved by the young chivalric earl of Mulgrave, who 
wrote poems to her praise, which were admired by the court 

> Vol iz. p. 131. Lif« of Mary Beatrice. 
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Poetry is an allowable incense ; but, after gaining the at- 
tention of the lady Anne in verse, the noble poet, Sheffield, 
proceeded to write bona fide love letters to her in good ear- 
nest prose, the object of which was marriage. Charles IL and 
the favoured conndante of the prince, Sarah Churchill, alone 
knew whether the lady Anne answered these epistles. 
Some say that Sarah stole a very tender billet, in the lady 
Anne's writing, addressed to Sheffield, earl of Mulgrave^ 
and placed it m the hands of her royal uncle, Charles IL ; 
others declare that the unlucky missive was a flaming love 
letter of the earl to the lady Anne. But whichever it 
were, the result was, that a husband was instantly sought 
for the enamoured princess, and her lover was forthwith 
banished from the English court^ 

Charles IL rests under the imputation of sending the 
earl of Mulerave on a command to Tangier in a leaky 
vessel, meaning to dispose of him and of his ambitious 
designs out of the way at the bottom of the ocean ; but to 
say nothing of the oriental obedience of the crew of the 
vessel, it may be noted, that Charles could have found 
a less costly way of assassinating, if so inclined, than the 
loss of a ship, however leaky, with all her appointments, of 
riffffing, provisions, ammunition, and five hundred men, 
withal, one of whom was his own child — ^for the earl of 
Plymouth was a favourite son of his — who sailed in the same 
ship with Mulgrave. The want of sea-worthiness of the 
ship was discovered on the voyage ; and whenever the health 
of king Charles was proposed, lord Mulgrave used to say^ 
" Let us wait till we get safe out of his rotten ship.''' From 
this speech, and from the previous courtship of the princess 
Anne, all the rest has been astutely invented. 

The consequence of the courtship betwen the lady Anne 
and lord Mulgrave, was, that her uncle, king Charles, and 
his council, lost no time in finding her a suitable helpmate. 
The handsome king of Sweden, Charles XI. had proposed 
for the lady Anne some time after prince George of Ha- 
nover had withdrawn his pretensions. The beautiful and 
spirited equestrian portrait of the king of Sweden was sent 
to England, to find favour in the eyes of the lady Anne ; 

* Biographia Britannica. Scott's Life of Dryden, Horace Walpole, &c. 

* Memoir of Sheffield duke of Buckingham, prefixed to his works, toI. i. 
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this portrait, drawn by no vulgar pencil, is at Hampton 
Court At least, it was there four years since, shut up 
in the long room leading to the chapel ; it deserves to be 
seeu, for it presents the beau ideal of a martial monarch. 
Anne was not destined to be the mother of Charles XIL ; 
her unloving brother-in-law, William opposed this union 
with all his power of intri^e ; the only suitor on whom he 
was willing to bestow his fraternal benediction, was the 
elector-palatine, a mature widower, a mutual cousin of Anne 
and himself being a descendant of the queen of Bohemia. 
The choice of Charles IL, for his niece, fell on neither of 
these wooers, but on prince George, brothejr of Christiern V., 
king of Denmark. 

The royal &mily of Denmark were nearly related to 
that of Great Britain; the grandmother of Charles IL, 
Anne of Denmark, being aunt to the father of prince 
George (Frederic ILL,) and a firiendly intercourse had 
always been kept up, since her marriage with James I., 
between the royal fitmilies of Denmark and Great Britain. 
Christiern V., when crown prince, had visited England, 
at the restoration ; this prince had taken away with him, 
as his page, George Churchill,* who was at that time 
but thirteen ; it is possible that this trifling circumstance 
actually led to the marriage of prince George with the lady 
Anne of York. George of Denmark had visited England in 
1670," when the lady Anne was only five or six years old; 
for there was a diflerence of fourteen or fifteen years in 
their ases. At this visit, prince George had brought Geoi^ 
Churchill with him to Whitehall, for prince Christiern had 
transferred him to his brother's service, as his guide and in- 
terpreter in England; fix)m that time, George Churchill 
became as influential in the household of the second prince 
of Denmark as his brother, John Churchill, (afterwards 
duke of Marlborough,) was in that of the duke of York. 
The prince of Orange was staying at the court of his uncles, 
at Whitehall, when Ueorge of Denmark was on his first visit 
in England; what harm the Danish prince had ever done to 
his peevish little kinsman, was never ascertained ; but, from 
that period, William cultivated a hatred against him, last- 
ing as it was bitter. 

' Coxe*8 Life of Marlborough. * £ve1;n*8 Diary. 
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It is possible^ that, when Sarah Churchill travenied the 
love between the lady Anne and the earl of Maleraye^ 
she recommended George of Denmark to the attention of 
Charles IL, for the husband of the princess ; as the brother 
of Mrs. Churchill's husband was already the &yourite of 
the Danish prince, the longsighted intriguante micrht deem 
that such alliance would strengthen the puissance of her own 
fiimily at court Be this as it may, the marriage between the 
lady Anne and prince George of Denmark was formally 
proposed, on the part of the king of Denmark, in May, 1683. 
Kinff Charles approved of it, but would not answer finally, 
until he had spoken to his brother, the duke of York, who, 
according to public report, replied, " * that he thought it very 
convenient and suitable,' and gave leave by M. £ente, the 
Danish envoy, that the prince George should make appli- 
cation to his daughter, the lady Anne." ^ In his journal, 
the duke of York regrets the match, observing, *^ that he 
had had little encouragement in the conduct of the prince 
of Orange, to marry another daughter in the same interest." 
William of Orange, however, did not identify his own in- 
terest with that of the Dauish prince ; for, directly he heard 
that he was like to become his brother-in-law, he sent Ben- 
tinck to England, to break the marriage, if possible* The 
Orange machinations proved useless, excepting that the 
marriage was renderea somewhat unpopular, by a re^rt 
being raised, that prince George of Denmark was a suitor 
recommended by Louis XIV. Nevertheless, the protest- 
antism of the Danish prince was free from reproacn, and, 
therefore, there was no reason why he should find favour 
in the eyes of Louis. 

The prince of Denmark had been distinguished by an 
act of generous valour, before he came to England ; he was 
encaged in one of the tremendous batdes between Sweden 
•and Denmark, where his brother, king Christiem, com- 
manded in person. The king, venturing too rashly, was 
taken prisoner by the Swedes, when prince George, rally- 
ing some cavalry, cut his way through a scmadron of tne 
Swedes, and rescued his royal brother.* The prince had 
no great appanage, only about five thoiAsand crowns, fi'om 

^ Letters of Philip » second earl of Chesterfield, p. 244. 
* Atlas Geographicus. 
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some bsirren islands ; but it was considered desirable that 
he should remain at the court of England, without taking 
his wife to Denmark. 

Prince George arrived in London, on the ^th of July, 
1683 ; that day, he dined publicly at Whitehall, with the 
royal family, and was seen by a great crowd of people — 
among others, by Evelyn, who has left the following de- 
scription of him: — ^^^I again saw the prince George, on 
the 25th of July ; he has the Danish countenance, blonde 
— of few words, spake French but ill, seemed somewhat 
heavy, but is reported to be valiant*" 

" I am told from Whitehall," says another contemporary^ 
^' that prince George of Denmark is a person of a very 
good mien, and had dined with the king, queen, and duke 
of York, who gave the prince the upper hand." * This was 
in public, in the same manner as the court of France dined 
at Versailles and the Tuilleries, where the people were ad- 
mitted to see the royal family. The court will soon return 
to Windsor, where the marrii^e between the prince and 
lady Anne will be arranged and completed.' His presents,^ 
which are very noble, are presented to her, and their 
households will be settled after the manner of those of the 
duke of York and the duchess, but not so numerous.. 
A chapter will be held at Windisor, for choosing prince 
George into the most noble order of the Garter; but the 
prince hath desired it may be deferred till he hath written 
to the king of Denmark, for his. leave to forbear wearing 
the order of the elephant, for it would not be seemly to 
wear that and the order of the garter at the same time." 
It is scarcely needful to observe, that the ** leave** was 
granted by tne king of Denmark, who considered the re- 
quest only reasonable. 

The marriage of the princess Anne took place at St. 
James's chape^ on St. Anne's dav, July 28th, O.S., 1683, 
at 10 o'clock at night Her uncle, Charles II., gave her 
away; queen Catherine, the duchess of York, and the 
duke of York, were present' Unlike the private marriage 

1 Memoirs by Sir Richard BnlstFode, eOToy at the courts of Brussels and 
Spain, p. 349. 

* This was a mistake, the marriage was celebrated in the palace of the dnke 
of York, at St. James's. 

* Ecfaard, toI. iii. p. 696. ' 
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of the weeping princess Mary, which took place in her own 
bed-chamber, the bridal of Anne of York and George of 
Denmark was a bright nocturnal festivity, brilliant with 
light and joyous company. Most of the nobility, then in 
London, were present The people took their part in the 
fete ; they kindled their bonfires at every door; and, in re- 
turn, wine-conduits, shows, and diversions were provided 
for them, and the bells of each church in London rang all 
night. 

The marriage was commemorated by a courtly pre- 
tender to literature, Charles Montague, subsequently earl 
of Halifax, who perpetrated an ode in the truest style of 
fustian, from which the only passages that bear any per- 
sonal reference to the bride and bndegroom are here pre- 
sented to the reader: — 

*' What means this royal beauteous pair. 
This troop of youths and virgins heavenly fair ? 
That does at once astonish and delight. 
Great Charles and his illustrious brother here. 
No bold assassinate need fear ; 
Here is no harmful weapon found, 
Nothing but Cupid's darts, and beauty here can wound. 
» » » • » • « 

" See, see ! how decently the bashful bride 
Does bear her cooquests, with how little pride 
She views that prince, the captive of her charms, 
Who made the North with fear to quake^ 
And did that powerful empire shake; 
Before whose arms, when great Gustavus led. 
The frighted Roman eagles Aed." 

The succeeding morning of the nuptials, the princess sat 
in state, vrith her bridegroom, to receive the congratulations 
of the courts of foreign ambassadors,' the lord mayor and 
aldermen, and various public companies. 

Many politicians of the day rejoiced much that the 
princess Anne was safely married to prince George, because 
the death of Marie-<Therese, the queen of France, left 
Louis XIV. a widower only two days after these nuptials, 
and it was supposed that the duke of York would have made 
great efforts to marry his daughter to that sovereign.' 

King Charles settled on his niece, by act of parliament, 
£20,000 per annum, and from his own purse purchased 

' MS. of Anstisy Garter king-at-arms. 
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and presented to her for a residence, that adjunct to the 
palace of Whitehall, which was called the Cockpit,* (formerly 
Its theatre.) This place was built by Henry Vlll., for the 
savage sport which its name denotes. It had long been dis-i 
used for that purpose, but had been adapted as a place of dra-^ 
matic representation until the rebellion. It had been granted 
by royal favour, on lease, to lord Danby, of whom it was now 
purchased. The Cockpit appears to have been situated 
between the present Horse- Guards and Downing-streetj 
and it certainly escaped the great fire which destroyed the 

?alace of Whitehall, being on the other side of the way.* 
'he entry was fix>m St. James's park, which divided it fi*om 
St James's palace ; and as that was the town residence of 
the duke of Y ork, the vicinity to the dwelling of his beloved 
child was very convenient. 

When the establishment of the princess Anne of Den^ 
mark was appointed by her rojal uncle, Sarah Churchill, 
secretly mistrusting the durability of the fortunes of her 
early bene&ctress, the duchess of York, expressed an ardent 
wish to become one of the ladies of the princess Anne, who 
requested her Other's permission ta that effect. The duke 
of York immediately consented, and the circumstance was 
announced by the princess in the following billet : — 

Tbk Princess Annk of Dknm abk to Mrs. Churchill.' 

" The duke of York came in just as you were gone, and made no difficulties, 
but has promised me that I shall have you, which I assure you is a great joy 
to me. I should say a great deal for your kindness in offiring it, but I am 
not good at compliments. I will only say, that I do take it extreme kindly, 
and shall be ready at any time to do you all the service that is in my power." 

Lonff years afterwards, Anne's favourite asserted, that 
she only accepted this situation in compliance with the 
solicitations of her royal mistress. With what degree of 
truth, the above letter shows. In the same account of ^^ her 
conduct," Mrs. Churchill (then the mighty duchess of Marl-» 
borough) describes the qualities she possessed, which in^ 

^ Conduct of the duchess of Marlborough, p. 92. Malone has, with anti- 
quarian care, traced the transitions of the Cockpit; there was likewise, 
according to his text, a theatre so called in Drury>lane. 

■ Coxe's Marlborough, toL i., p. 21. The editor of the Clarendon Letters 
observes, on the abuse of lady Clarendon, that it was impossible for the 
favourite of Anne to have comprehended the virtues of a mind like lady Cla* 
rendon*8. 

VOL. X. "X 
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duced the violent affection long testified for her by the 
princess. The first was the great charm of her fiw^ikneas, 
which disdained all flattery ; next was the extreme hatred 
and horror that both she and the princess felt for lady 
Clarendon, because that lady 'Mooked like a mad woman, 
and talked liked a scholar." ^ This object of their mutual 
dislike was wife to the uncle of the princess, Henry earl of 
Clarendon ; she had been governess to the princess before 
her marriage with prince Geoi|^ of Denmark, and was at 

? resent her first lady. The style in which flora lady 
/larendon wrote was, as may be seen in the Clarendon 
Letters, superior to that of any man of her day. Her 
letters are specimens of elegant simplicity ; therefore, the 
charge of scholarship was probably true. As to Mrs. 
ChurchilFs influence over the princess, she evidently ptu> 
sued a systemi, which may be often seen practised in the 
world by dependents and inferiors. She was excessively 
blunt and bold to every one but the princess, who, of 
course, felt that deference fiom a person rude and vio- 
lent to every other human creature, is a double-distilled 
compliment This complaisance of the fevourite only lasted 
while the lady Anne was under the protection of her uncle 
and father : we shall see it degenerate by degrees into inr- 
sulting tyranny. 

In the romance of her friendshij), the princess Anne re- 
nounced her high rank in her epistolary correspondence 
with her firiend. "One day she proposed to me," says 
Sarah Churchill, " that whenever I should be absent frpm 
her, we might, in our letters, write ourselves by feigned 
names, such as would import nothing of distinction of rank 
between us. Morley and Freeman were the names she hit on, 
and she left me to choose by which of them I would be called. 
My frank, open temper* naturally led me to pitch upon 
Freeman, and so the princess took the other." These 
names were extended to the spouses of the ladies, and Mr. 
Moriey and Mr. Freeman were adopted by prince George 
of Denmark and colonel ChurchilL Other nick-names were 
given to the fether and family of the princess ; and this 
plan was not only used for the convenience of the note-cor- 

* Conduct of the dueben of Marlborough, p. 10. 
^ However virtuously the duchess of Marlborough abstained from praiiiB|p 
others^ no one can deny that her praistiof herself are fluent and cprdiiii in the 
xtreme. 
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Tespondence, which perpetuatlj passed between the friends^ 
but it subsequendy masked the series of dark political in* 
triffues^ guided by Sarah Churchill^ in the revolution. The 
following note was written a little before this system of 
equality was adopted^ while it was yet in cogitation in the 
mind of Anne, who was then absent from her favourite at 
the palace of Winchester, where she was resting after she 
had accompanied her father, the duke of York, in his yacht, 
to review die fleet at Portsmouth: — 

The Faincess Avne to Ladt Churcbill.^ 

« Winchester, Sept. 20, 1684. 

" I writ to yoo last Wednesday from on board the yacht, and left my letter 
on Thursday morning at Portsmouth, to go by the post, to be as good as my 
word in writing to my dear lady Churchill by the first opportunity. I was 
in so great haste when I writ, that I fear what I said was nonsense, but I 
hope you will haye so much kindness for me as to forgive it. 

** If ybu will not let ne have the satisfaction of hearing from yoa again be- 
fore I see you> let me beg of you not to call me your highness at every word, 
but to be as free with me as one friend ought to be with another. And you 
can never give me any greater proof of your friendship, than in telling me 
your mind freely in all things, which I do beg you to do ; and if ever it were 
in my power to serve you, nobody would be more ready than myself. 

" I am all impatience for Wednesday, till when, farewell.*' 

While the princess of Denmark was enjoying every dis- 
tinction and luxuiy in England, her sister Mary led no 
such pleasant life at the Hague, where she either was con- 
demned to utter solitude, or passed her time surrounded by 
invidious spies and insolent rivals. After the death of the 
noble OssorV) and the departure of her early friend. Dr. 
Kenn, she had no one near her who dared protect her. 
Some renstance she must have made to the utter subser- 
viency into which she subsequentlv fell, or there would 
have been no need of the personal restraint imposed on 
iKr from the years 1682 and 1684, when her mode of life 
was described in the despatches of the French ambassador, 
d'Avaux, to his own court : — *^ Until now, the existence of 
the princess of Orange has been reflated thus : From the 
time she rose in the morning, till eight in the evening, she 
never left her chamber, except in summer, when she was 
permitted to walk about once in seven or eight days. No 

^ Coze's Harlborongb, vol i. p. 21. Charles JL bad, by the request of 

bis brother, created Churchill, lord Churchill, of Aymouth, In Scotland, 
Nov. 19, 1683. 

t2 
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one had liberty to enter her roomy not even her lady of 
honour, nor her maids of honour, of which she has bat four; 
but she has a troop of Dutch JUles de chambre,a£ whom a 
detachment every day mount guard on her, and have orders 
never to leave her." * 

In this irksome restraint, which, after allowing the utmost 
for the exaggeration of the inimicdl French ambassador, it is 
impossible to refrain from calling imprisonment, the tmfor- 
tunate princess of Orange had time sufficient to finish her 
education. She passed her time in reading or embroidering, 
and was even occupied with the pencil, for it is certain she 
continued to take lessons of her dwarf drawing-master, Gib- 
son, who had followed her to Holland for that purpose. 
He probably held a situation in her household, as the tiny 
manikin was used to court-service, having been page of 
the backstairs to her grandfather, Charles L' It may be 
thought that a princess who was a practical adept with the 
pencil, would have proved, subsequently, a great patron of 

Eictorial art, as queen of Great Britain and Ireland. Such 
opes were not fiilfilled. 

The persons in whose society Mary of England chiefly 
delighted were, her best-beloved friend and early play- 
fellow. Miss, or (according to the phraseol<^ of that 
day), mistress Anne Trelawney, then her &vourite maid 
of honour,' and her good nurse, Mrs. Langford, whose 
husband, a clergyman of the church of England, was 
devotedly attached to her, being one of her chaplains. 
All were detested by the prince of Orange, but no brutal 
aflronts, no savage rudeness, could make these friends of 
infancy offer to retire from the service of his princess, 
when Dr. Kenn did, who, at last, finding he could do no 

food at the court of the Hague, retired to England, where 
e was raised to the important see of Bath and Wells. 
Dr. Kenn was succeeded, as almoner to the princess of 
Orange, by a very quaint and queer clergyman of the old 
world cavalier fashion, called Dr. Covell. 

It was not very probable that the restless ambition of the 
prince of Orange would permit his wedded partner to re- 
main at the Palace of the Wood, or at Dieren, surrounded 
her loyalist chaplains, nurses, and dwarf pages, of the 

-nbassades D'Avaux, toI. !▼. p. 217. Biblioth^que da Roi, Paris, 
ranger's Biography, foK iv. p. 119. 
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court of Charles L, cherishing in her mind thoughts of the 
lofty and ideal past, of the poets, cavaliers, and artists of the 
old magnificent court of Whitehall. No; Mary's claims 
were too near the throne of Great Britain to permit him 
thus to spare her as an auxiliary. After he had grieved 
her by neglect, humbled her by the preference he showed 
for her women, and condemned her to solitude, for which 
she had little preference, his next step was to persecute 
her for all her &mily attachments, and insult her for her 
filial tenderness to her father. He assailed her affection 
for him by inducing her to believe him guilty of crimes 
which onlv the most daring political slanderers laid to his 
charge. Above all, William made a crime of the reverence 
his princess bore to her grandfather, Charles L, for whom 
he seems to have cultivated an implacable hatred, although 
in the same degree of relationship to himself as to Mary. 
The proceedings of the prince of Orange, in breaking down 
his wife's spirit, according to the above system, were thus 
minutely detailed to her kinsman, Louis AlV., by his am- 
bassador to the states, d'Avaux: — 

" The^ have printed an insolent book against the duke 
of York m Holland, whom they accuse of cutting the throat 
of the earl of Essex. The English envoy, Chudleigh, re- 
monstrated, but it had no other effect than exciting Jurieu 
to present this book, publicly, to the prince of Orange, as 
his own work ; but the worst of all was, that, after this out- 
rage on her father, the princess of Orange was forced, by 
her husband, to go to hear Jurieu preach a political ser- 
mon. Chudleigh, the English envoy, remonstrated so ear- 
nestly on the calumnies of Jurieu, and the conduct of the 
prince, that he was no longer invited to the Hague. A 
few days afterwards, the princess was sitting in her solitary 
chamber, on the anniversary of the death of her grand&ther^ 
Charles L She had assumed a habit of deep mourning, 
and meant to devote the whole of the day to fasting and 

frayer, as was her family custom when domesticated with 
er father and mother. Her meals were always lonely, and 
on this anniversary she supposed that she might fast without 
interruption. The prince of Orange came unexpectedly 
into her apartment, and looking at her mourning habit, 
scornfully bade her, in an imperious tone, ' Go change it 
for the gayest dress she had t' The princess was obliged 
to obey. He then told her, he meant she should dine ir 
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public'' Now, it is not ycsry easjr to make a woman dine 
when she resolves to fast. ** The princess," pursues d' Avaux^ 
''saw all the dishes of a state dinner successively presented 
to her, but dismissed them, one after the other, and ate 
nothing. In the evening, the prince of Orange c<nnmanded 
her to accompany him to the comedy, where he had not 
been for several months, and which he had ordered on 
purpose ; at this new outrage to her feelings, the princess 
burst into tears, and in vain entreated him to spare her, and 
excuse her compliance."' 

This was the final struggle ; firom the 30th of January,. 
1684-5, there is no instance to be found of Mary's repug- 
nance to any outrage effected by her husband against her 
femily. The chanee, for some mysterious reason, was 
occasioned by the oomestication of her cousin Monmouth 
at her court The contest of parties in England had ended 
in the restoration of her father, the duke of York, to his 
natural place in the succession, and Monmouth took his 
turn of banishment in Holland and Brussels. It was part 
of the policy of the prince of Orange, to receive this rival 
aspirant for the crown of Great Britain, with extraordinary 
affection, insomuch that he permitted the princess the most 
unheard of indul^nces to welcome him. " The prince of 
Orange," says d'Avaux, ** was heretofore the most jealous 
of men ; scarcely would he permit the princess to speak to 
a man or even to a woman ; now he presses the duke o£ 
Monmouth to come after dinner to her apartments to teach 
her country-dances. Likewise, the prince of Orange chai^ged. 
her by the complaisance she owed to him to accompany 
the duke of Monmouth in skating parties, this great frost. 
A woman in common life would make herself a ridiculous 
sight if she did as the princess of Orange does, who is 
learning to glide on the ice with her petticoats trussed up 
to her knees, skates buckled on her shoes, and sliding ab- 
surdly enough first on one foot and then on the other."* 

The duchess of Orleans scruples not to accuse Mary of 
coquetry with the duke of Monmouth ; the strange scenes 
described by d'Avaux, were doubtless the foundation of her 
opinion; but what is still stranger, the literary duchess con* 

' D'Avaux, vol. iv. p. 262. Biblioth^que du Roi. 
« D'Avaux, vol. iv. pp. 240, 241. 



edders that Mary gave some reason for scandal wkh d' Avaui: 
himself William discovered, it seems, that an interview 
had taken place between his princess and this ambassador^ 
at the home of one of her Dutch maids of honour, made- 
moiselle Trudaine; diis lady was instantly driven firom her 
service by the prince, with the utmost disgrace. William's 
jealousy was probably a political one, and he dreaded lest 
some communication prejudicial to his views might take 
place between Mary and her father, through the medium 
of the French ambassador. D'Avauz himself does not men- 
tion the interview in his letters, nor ^ow any sjrmptom of 
vanity regarding the princess; neither does he mention the 
redoubtable adventure of the arm-chair, before detailed. 

The resentment of the envoy Chudleigfa, was not to be 
kept within bounds at the proceedings relative to Mon^ 
mouth, and above all, at the public patronage offered by 
the pince of Orange, both to the libeller Jurieu, and to 
his hbel, on the £itner of the princess ; and when he found 
that the princess went constantly to hear the jvrmafuof 
this cahimniatcMr erf* her parent, the English envoy remon- 
strated with warmth sufficient for the prince of Orange to 
insist on his recal, in which request he obliged his princess 
to join. The motive, however, that the prince and prince» 
gave for this requisition, was not the real one, but a slight 
affinont on their dignity, sudi as hereditary sovereigns hirte 
often borne without even a frown. 

It was the carnival; the snow at the Hague was hard 
and deep ; all &e Dutch world were dei^ng in fanrifiil 
dedges, and masked in various characten. Among othen^ 
the princess of Orange being lately taken into the &voiir 
of her lord and master, ,he drove her on the snow in 
a sldgh; both were masked. The Orange sleigh met 
that of the envoy Chudleigh, who refosed to break the 
road, and the princely dedge had to give way befcnre the 
e^page of the proud ^oglishman.^ The prince and 
prmcess both wrote complaints of Chudleigh's disrespect, 
and petitioned that he might be recalled. Chudleigh wrote 
likewise, givinghis own veraon of the real caaae of the offence^ 
and of the inimical proceedings of the Dutch court against 

^ D' ATaux's Ambassades. Bibliothdque du Roi, Paris ; likewiaa Dart- 
mouth's notes to Burnet. 
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all who were devoted to the Britifih sovereign. As for his 
alleged crime, he made veiy light of it, saying, '^ that as 
the prince and princess were masked, which implied a wish 
to appear unknown, the ill-breeding and impertinence 
would have been in any way to have testified acquaintance 
with them ; that, in fact, he knew them not, and that he 
was on the proper side of the road ; if the circumstance, 
had happened to his own right royal master and mistress, 
he should have done the same, but they knew too well the 
customs of their rank to have taken offence ; as for recall 
he joined in the request, for he could not stay at the Hague 
to see and hear what he saw and heard daily." The result 
was, that Chudleigh returned to England, and Bevil Skel- 
ton was sent as envoy; unfortunately, he gave still less sa- 
tisfaction to the Orange party. 

" The prince of Orange," says d'Avauz, ** knew not 
how to caress Monmouth sufficiently — balls and parties were 
incessantly siven for him. Four or five days since, he went 
alone with the princess of Orange on the ice in a traineauj 
to a house of the prince, three leagues fix>m the Hague ; 
they dined there, and it was the duke of Monmouth that 
led out the princess. He dined at table with the princess, 
who, before, always ate by herself It was remarked, that 
t)ie princess, who never was accustomed to walk on foot in 

Imbue places, was now for ever promenading in the mall, 
eaning on the arm of Monmouth ; and that me prince, for^ 
tnerly the most jealous person in existence, suffered this 
gallantry, which all the world noticed, between the duke 
and his wife.^ The gaiety at the court of the Haffue," he 
continues, ^^ is universal ; William himself set all the world 
dancine at the balls he ^ve, and encouraged his suests and 
his wife by dancing hunself He likewise obliged the 
princess to receive, at her court, and to countenance the 
duke of Monmouth's mistress, or secondary wife, lady Har- 
riet Wentworth." The ill-treated heiress of Buccleugh, 
Monmouth's duchess and the mother of his children, was 
alone in England; she had been the most particular fiiend 
and companion of the princess of Orange, mio ought, there- 
fore, to have resented, rather than encouraged any introduc- 
tion to her injurious supplanter. 

' D'Avaux's Ambassadesy vol. it. p. 217. 
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The duke of York wiote^ with unwonted sternness, to 
his daughter, remonstrating against these proceedings; 
she shed tears on her father's letter; but she answered, 
** that the prince was her master, and would be obeyed.'* 
Eye-witnesses did not deem that the conduct of the princess 
was induced by mere obedience. She was either partial to 
Monmouth — as her friend and correspondent, the German 
duchess of Orleans implies, — or she rushed into pleasure 
with the hilarity of a caged bird into the open air. If 
her seclusion had been as severe as the French ambassador 
declared it was, she was glad of liberty and exercise, on any 
terms. At the conclusion of one of his letters of remon- 
strance, her father bade her warn her husband, ^^that if 
the king and himself were removed by death from their 
path, the duke of Monmouth, whatsoever the prince might 
think of his friendship, would give them a struggle, before 
diey could possess the throne of Great Britain." ^ 

A dim light is thrown on the correspondence between 
James IL and his daughter, by garbled extracts made by 
Dr. Birch, a chaplain of the prmcess Anne. Some motive 
fettered his transcribing pen, since letters, apparently of 
the strongest personal interest, frimish him but with a few 
words, — those, for instance, in January the 27th, 1685 — a 
few days before the duke of York ascended the throne, when 
he wrote to remonstrate with her on her extraordinary con- 
duct with Monmouth. Dr. Birch's brief quotation from 
this paternal reproof, is, that her father *^ supposes she was 
kept in awe" — that from Maiy's answer, "denies being kept 
in awe — her condition much happier than he believed."" 

All the noisy gaieties and rejoicings at the Orange court 
were hushed and dispelled as if by the sweep of an en- 
chanter's wand, on the noon of February 10 (O.S.), 1685, 
when the tidings arrived of the death of Charles 11., and the 
peaceable accession of the princess's father, to the throne of 
Great Britain, as James II. D'Avaux thus describes the 
change effected by the announcement of the news at the 
palace of the Hague : ' " Letters from England, of the 
6th of February, O.S., arrived here at seven uiis morning ; 

' Da]ryinple*8 Appendix, and Macpberson's History of Great Britain. 

* Additional MS. 4163, vol. i. Birch Papers, British Museum. 

* D'Atbuz: Ambassades, vol. ir. pp. 217 to266w 
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they commumcated the aorrowfol tidings of the death 
of toe king of England, Charles IL The prince of Orange 
did not go into the chamber of his wife, where she 
was holding a court of reception for the ladies of the 
Hague ; he sent a message, requesting her, to come down 
and hear the news. The duke of Monmouth came like- 
wise, to listen to these despatches. It is said, that Maiy 
manifested deep affliction at the death of her uncle. Men* 
mouth retired to his own lodging, and came to the prince 
at ten in the evening They were shut up together till 
midnight sounded. Then Monmouth, the same night» left 
the Hague secretly ; and so well was his departure hidden, 
that it was supposed at noon, the next day, that he was in 
bed. The prince of Orange gave him money for his jour* 
ney."* 

To his daughter, James H. announced his prosperous ac- 
cession with the utmost warmth of paternal tenderness — to 
the prince of Orange, with remarkable dryness and brevity.' 
The prince, who had never supposed that his father-in-law 
would ascend the British throne, after the strong attempts to 
exclude him, on account of his religion, found himself if 
regarded as his enemy, in an alarming predicament His 
first manoeuvre, in consequence, was to take out of his wife's 
hand the paternal letter, sent to her by her father, and read 
it ^oud to the assembled states of Holland, as if it had 
been written to himself.' To James IL he wrote very 
humbly, declaring, ** that Monmouth onl^ came as a sup- 
pliant, was shown a little common hospitality, and had 
teen sent away." A glow of fervent enthusiasm, and a pros- 
tration of devotion now marked his letters to James IL In 
one of his epistles, William says : *^ Nothing can happen 
which will make me change the fixed attachment I have for 
your interests ; I should be the most unhappy man in the 
world if you were not persuaded of it, and should not have 
the goodness to continue me a little in your good graces^ 
since I shall be, to the last breath of my life, yours, with 
zeal and fidelity."* 

> D^Avaux : Ambassades, vol. iv. pp. 217 to 266. B'Avaux dates Feb. 20, 
but he has used the new style. ,^ 

' Dalrjmple's Appendiz, where the letter is quoted. ^'' . 

* Macpbersom 

* Dalrymple's Appendix, French letter. 
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The usually affiectumate correspondence between James 
II. and his daughter Maiy, had now become interspersed 
with their differences of opinion on religion. The partiali* 
ties of each were in direct opposition to the other: his 
for the church of Rome ; she frequented the worship of the 
Dutch dissenters. Neither had much regard for me true 
resting-place between the two — the reformed church of 
Englanoi, as established at the period of the present trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. 

AcconSng to Dr. Birch's meagre extracts, king James 
wrote to his daughter Mary, from Windsor, August 22nd, 
to express — 

" His surprise to find her so ill-informed of the bishop of London's behaviour, 
both to the late king, and to bin, both as duke and king, as to write (to hiai) 
in his fiivour s that the bishop deserved no favour from him, and^was far from 
having the true church of England principles." 

In the answer of Mary, dated the 26tb of August, she 
^vindicated her former preceptor as a good and loyal man.'' ^ 

An error, fiital to himself was committed by James IL, in 
complying with the request that his daughter was induced 
to join in, by allowing Henrr Sidney to return to the Hague 
as the commander of the English forces, which were tent 
to the prince of Orange as a support equally against die 
ambition a£ France, and the psrty in Holland adverse to 
the stadtholdershi^. For ev^ry officer who did not become 
a partisan of the views of the prince of Orange on the throne 
of Great Britain, was an object of persecution, and was 
very glad to obtain his own oismission and return to Eng- 
land. Thus all who remained were the pledged agents of 
William's ambition. 

Since the departure of Dr. Kenn, it was noticed that 
Mary had attended more than ever the peachings of the 
French and Dutch dissent; Monmouth had accompanied 
her, who had, in his latter years, manifested great partiality 
to the fatalist sects. The rash invasion of England by 
Monmouth, his nominal assumption of the royal dignity, 
and his execution, were events which followed each other 
with startling celerity. It is evident from his own memoirs^ 
that James IL regretted being forced to put Monmouth to 
death. Those who have read the proclamation, in which 

1 Additional M8& 4168, vol. i., Britirii Museum. 
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Monmouth calls his uncle *^ the murderer and poisoner of 
Charles IL," will see that in publishing so unfounded a 
calumny, he had rendered any pardon nrom James IL a 
self-accusation. Whether the mind of Mary had been 
warped against her father by the party exiles who swarmed 
in, Holland, or whether her motives were the more de- 
grading ones attributed to her by her relative and corre- 
spondent, Elizabeth Charlotte/ (the second wife of Philippe 
(hike of Orleans,) can scarcely be surmised; but reasoning 
from &cts and results, it is evident that she never forgave 
her father the death of Monmouth. 

Since the departure of Dr. Kenn, it was impossible for 
the father of the princess to send any loyal person in any 
official capacity who could be endured at her court Skelton, 
the new envoy, was liked still less than Cbudleigh. A 
complete antipathy had subsisted between Dr. Kenn and 
WiUiam of Orange, but the dignity of character {)ertaining 
to the disinterested churchman, had awed the prince from 
the practices to which he had recourse, in order to discover 
what Kenn's successor. Dr. Covell, thought of the married 
felicity of the princess, and of the conduct of the persons 
composing the court at the Hague. Truly in this proceed- 
ing, the hero of Nassau verified the proverb, that eaves- 
droppers hear no good of themselves, and assuredly the 
peepers into private letters, deserve not more self-gratifica- 
tion than the listeners at keyholes. 

The princess was at Dieren surrounded by the inimical 
circle of the Villiers, to whose aid a fourth, their sister 
Catharine, had lately arrived from England, and had 
married the marquis de Puissars, a French nobleman, at 
the court of Orange. It was an allusion to the infamous 
Elizabeth Villiers, which exasperated the Dutch phlegm of 
William of Orange into the imprudence of acknowledging 
the ungentlemamike ways by which he obtained possession 
of the quaint document written by his wife's almoner. Dr. 
CovelL The prince had, by some indirect means, learned 
that the correspondence between Covell and Skelton, the 
envoy, passed through the hands of d'Alonne, the secretary 
to the princess. After obtaining and copying Dr. Covell's 
letter, he sent it to Lawrence Hyde, me uncle of the 

' Memoirs of the duohen of Orleans, 
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princess of Orange, accompanied by the following letter in 
French, of which the following is a translation : ' 

'* I had for some time suspected," says the prince of Orange^' *' that Dr. 
Covetl was not a faithful servant to the princess. The last time I was at the 
Hague, a letter /e// into my hands, which be had written to Skelton, the am- 
bassador. I opened it, and at my return to Dieren, where the doctor was with 
the princess, I tooh the doctor*s cipher and deciphered it, as you will see by 
the copy annexed — the original, which I have^ written and signed with his 
own band, he acknowledged when I showed it to him. You will, no doubt, 
be surprised that a man of his profession <oould be so great a knave." 

The surprise is, however, greater, to find that a prince 
who bore a character for heroism and even for magnanimity, 
should first purloin a private letter, break the seal to espy 
the contents, then take the doctor's cipher — ^but how, un- 
less his highness had picked the doctor's desk, his highness 
does not explain ; — and then continue his practices till he 
had laboured out a fair copy of the letter, which, to. com- 
plete his absurdity, he sent to the very parties that the old 
doctor especially wished should know now he treated his 
wife. There is no doubt but that James 11. and Clarendon 
were not a little diverted, at the fact, that the prince of 
Orange had spent his time in making out a letter as compli- 
mentary to himself and court, as the following : 

** Dr. Covxll to Ma. Sksltok, the Ambassador. 

" Dieren, October ^, 1685. 

" Your honour may be astonished at the news, but it is too true, that the 
princess's heart is like to break, and yet, she, erery day, with mistress Jesson 
and madame Zulestein, (Mary Worth) counterfeits the greatest joy, and looks 
upon us as dogged as may be. 

'* We dare no more apeak to her. The prince beth infallibly made her bis abso* 
lute slave, and there is an end of it. I wish to God I could see the king give 
you some good thing for your life, I would have it out of the power of any re- 
vocation, for I assure you, I fear the prince will forever rule the roast. As for 
Mr. Chudleigh,* if bis business be not done beyond the power of the prince 
before the king (James 11.) die, he will be in an ill taking. But I wonder 
what makes the prince so cold to you ? None but infamous people must ex- 
pect any tolerable usage here. 

" I beseech God preserve the king (James II.) many and many years. I 
do not wonder much at the new marchioness's (Catharine Villiers) behaviour, 
it is so like the breed. We shall see fine doings if we once come to town. 
What would you say, if the princess should take her into the chapel, or, in 
time, into the bedchamber ? I cannot fancy the sisters (Villiers) will long 
agree. Yoii guess right about Mr. d'Allonne, for he is secretary in that as 
well as other private affairs. 



^ Clarendon Correspondence, vol. i« p. 165. ' Ibid. 

* The former envoy displaced by the eomplaint of the prince. 
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« I fear I shall not get loott to BMCftyou at Utrteht, it wilt not b« a month 
before we meet at the Hague. I never so heartily longed to come to the 
Hague. God send us a happy meeting ! 

" The princess is just now junketing with madame Bentinck» (Anne 
Villiers,) and Mrs. Jesson in madame Zulesteio's chamber. Beliere me, 
worthy sir, ever with all sincere devotion to be, 

" Tour honour's, &c 

** Let me know how you were received at the Hi^^Courty 

. This letter strongly corroborates the intelligence regard* 
ing the princess, transmitted hj the French ambassador, 
d' Avaux, for the information of his court ; and is, moreorer, 
corroborated itself by the previous remonstrances of Dr. 
Kenn on the ill-treatment of Mary. Nor» when the strong 
fiunily connexions are considered of the intriguante, Eliza- 
beth Villiers, — represented by old Dr. Covell, as surrounding 
the princess at all times, equally in her court, and the 
privacy of her chamber, — ^wiU his picture of the slavery to 
which she was reduced be deemed exa^erated. With Dr. 
Covell, a general clearance of aU persons, supposed to be 
attached to the royal family in England, took place — they 
were all thrust out of the household of the princess. 
Bentinck, whose wife is mentioned in Dr. Covell's letter, 
wrote an epistle to Sidney,* saying : — 

'* You will be surprised to find the changes'at our court, for her royal high- 
ness, madame the princess, on seeing the letter which the prince had got hy 
chaneet dismissed Dr. Coyeil without any further chastisement, because of his 
profession, and as it was suspected that Mrs. Langford, and Mias Trelawny, 
had been leagued with him, her royal highness madame the prinecas, has sent 
them off this morning. The second chaplain, Langford, is also in this in- 
trigue. I do not complain of the malice these people have shown in my case," 
continued Bentinck, *' seeing that they have thus betrayed their master and 
mistress. I beg, that if you bear any one speak of the sort of hiatory they 
have eharitably made at our expense, you will send ns word, for they bsve 
reported as if we, (Bentinck and his wife,) had failed of respect to her royal 
highness madame the princess, at our arrival at Hounslerdyke^ and I should 
wish to * know what is said.' " 

If Bentinck and bis master could have obtained BariUon's 
despatches by some such ** accident" as gave them possession 
of Dr. Covell's letter, they would have found that king 
James remarked, reasonably enough, on the incident He 
said, " that if the prince of Orange really behaved like a 
true friend to him, and a good husband to his daughter, it 
was strange that he should be so enraged at her earliest 

> Sidney 'Diary, edited by Mr. Bleneowe, toL ii. pp. 254, 255, where may 
be seen the original Freadi ktttr. 
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friends and oldest servants writing news, hj the British 
resident, of her health and the manner of passing her time." 
The king alluded to the fact, *^ that Mrs. Langford was 
the nurse of his daughter Mary, whose husband, Mr. 
Langford, was one of her chaplains; Miss Trelawney, 
one of her ladies, had been a play-fellow, whom the princess 
Mary loved better than any one in the world. The 
princess suffered ^onies,^ when the prince of Orange, sus- 

Eecting that Miss Trelawney was among the disapprovers of 
is conduct, forced her to return to England at this 
juncture."* 

The prince of Orange informed Lawrence Hyde, the 
uncle of the princess, uat he left the punishment of Dr. 
Covell to his Inshop ; but he demanded of king James the 
dismissal of the envoy Skelton, for having the queer letter 
already quoted, written to him by the said Dr. Covell, 
which, in fact, Skelton had never received. Hyde drily 
replied, by the order of the king, ^^ that frequent changes 
were great impediments to business, and reminded him that 
the other envoy, Chudleigh, had been dismissed for a pri- 
vate misunderstanding." Skelton remained vainly writing 
to bis royal master, calling bis attention to the intrigues 
by which his son-in-law was working his deposition,^ re- 
ceiving but little belief from James IL, who either would 
not, or could not, suspect the frdth of a son and daughter, 
when both of them were writinc to him letters, apparently, 
of an affectionate and confidential kind, every post day.^ 

The princess of Orange greatly exasperated the French 
ambasssidor, by the sympathy she manifested for his pro- 
testant countrymen* Ue wrote to his court, Jan. 3, 1686 — 
** Only two days ago, she told a story of a fire having been 
lighted under two young protestant girls in France, who 

^ This curious and obscure passage in Mary's early married life has been 
collated and collected from the despatches and diaries of her friends, relatives, 
1oe»t and serranta — ^namely, from those written by her uncle Lawrence, her 
husband the prince of Orange, her father, and old friends, as well as by the 
French ambassadors, D'Avaux and Barillon, and there is do doubt that there 
is much more to be found in private letters and journals^ as yet unknown to 
biographers. 

> Barillon, Oct. 1665. 

* Dalrymple's Appendix : and Macphenon's History, and Stuart Papers, 
▼oL 1. p. 286. 

« Dalrymple*8 Appcodix, see • grf«t number from the prioee of Orange 
and from the king. 
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were thus made to suffer dreadful torments.'^ ^ The ambas- 
sador complained to the prince of Qranpe, and requested 
him to restrain the princess from talking thus; but the 
prince coldly observea, ^* that he could not'' Holland and 
England were then full of the refugees who had fled from 
the detestable persecutions in France. In this instance^ 
James IL and his daughter acted in unison, for he gave 
them refuge in England^ and relieved them with money and 
other necessaries ; it is said, that he sent word to remon- 
strate with Louis XIV. on his cruelty.' 

It was in the spring of I6869 that the princess of Oranse, 
by a manifestation of her conjugal fears, obtained from me 
States-general the appointment of body guards, to attend on 
her hu^and ; to this event is annexed the following curious 
tale of a plot against the life or freedom of Mary's consort ; 
the intention was to seize the prince of Orange^ when 
taking the air on the dunes of Scheveling, to huny him on 
board a brig, and place him in the power of Louis XIV. 
As the persons who affected to save the prince from this trap. 
Dr. Burnet, and the informer, one Mr. W, Facio, or Tacio, 
fell out with each other, and gave different versions of the 
tale, perhaps the plot itself was a mere scheme for ob- 
taining a place in the good graces of the prince and princess 
of Orange. The person who gave the intelligence con- 
cerning It, has at the same time drawn a description of the 
Erincipal abode of Mary, and, in some degree, of her 
abits of life at this time. ** Scheveling is a sea village, 
about two or three miles from the palace of the Hague, 
whither all people, from the rank of the prince and prin- 
cess, to the lowest boor and boorine, take the air, in fine 
weather,*' on summer evenings. A stately long avenue leads 
to the dunes from the back of the Hague palace-gardens. 

Slanted on each side with many rows of tall trees." The 
unes, (just like those of Yarmouth,)' are interspersed with 
portions of beautiful turf of the arenaria or sea-beach grass^ 

' Ambassades d* Avaux, toI. t, p. 219. 

' There is direct evidence of this part, see Toone's Chronology, Macpherson, 
and a letter of Henry lord Clarendon. Barillon, however, in oneofhia 
letters to Louis XIV., asserts that James expressed to him the direct contrary. 
Facu are, however, to be preferred to words, even if the words were reported 
with truth. 

* In Yarmouth these sea-side plains are called danes or deans, but both words 
mean the same as downs. 
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the rest is a desert of deep, loose sand^ where the roots of 
this grass does not bind it ; consequently, a heavy carriage 
^ith horses always would have great difficulty in traversing 
the road, which was very troublesome towards the north 
dunes^ 

*^The prince of Orange," wrote the informer of the 
plot, ^* would often go witn a chariot, drawn by six horses, 
in the cool of a summer's evening, to take the air for two 
hours along the searshore, with only one person in the car- 
riage with him ; and, in order to avoid all troublesome salu- 
tation, he went northward a great way beyond where the 
other carriages did walk^ none of which dared follow him, 
so that he was almost out of sight'* An agent of the king 
of France went to lie in wait, with two boats, on the Sche- 
veling beach, each manned with armed desperadoes ; and 
when the Dutch prince's carriage was slowly ploughing its 
way among the sandy dunes, the men were to march to 
surround the prince, who, being thus enclosed between the 
two gangs, was to be taken, rowed off to a brig of war under 
Dutch colours, and carried to France. This notable scheme 
was attributed to a count Feril or Fenil, an Italian officer 
in a French regiment, who had been banished from France 
for killing his enemy in a duel ; this man told his scheme 
to N. Facio or Tacio, then a ^outh, the son of the man with 
whom he lodged at Duyviliers, and this youth told Dr. 
Burnet of the scheme in travelling from Geneva. By a 
providential concatenation of small accidents. Dr. Burnet 
had met the confidant of the conspirators of '^ the plot ;" 
with this witness of its reality, he travelled to Holland. 
Thus, on Burnet's first arrival at the Hague, he had this 
plot to communicate, for which purpose he demanded a 

Srivate audience of the princess, to whom he at length 
eclared die conspiracy. The princess, immediately, in 
great alarm^ desired tnat it should be communicated to 
Fagel the pensionary, and the states-general ; and on that 
account, by her earnest solicitation, a body guard was ap« 
pointed for the prince of Orange,' which he ever after re*^ 
tained, like any other sovereign-prince. 

It seems very strange in this story, that the conspiring 
count should have trusted his intentions, several months 

> Birch MS. 4163, Plut. cvi. D. Article 38. 
VOL. X» Z 
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before this scheilkie was ready, to this Tocme man, ^vlio hap- 
pened to be trBYelline to Greneva, where ne faaj^iened to 
encoanter Bomet, who happened to be travelfii^ to Hoi- 
land, and in due time communicated the akrming tale to 
the princess, whose conjugal care occasioned the fiist ap- 
pointment c^ her husband's body guards — a step greatly 
adverse to the terms on which he held his stadtholderahip, 
and savouring strongly of royal power and dignity. The 
author of the story, M. Facio, in his memorial, pubiisfaed 
for the purpose of exposing some fidsehoods of his quon- 
dam ally, complains much of the ingratitude, both of 
William and Burnet. What became of the count, on 
whom the scheme of concocting the plot was laid, is not 
mentioned. 

James IL sent his friend, William Penn, the iilustrious 
philanthropist, to his daughter and her husband, in Januaiy, 
1686, to convince them, by his eloquence, of the pxtypriety 
of abolishing M laws tending to persecution. A Dutdi 
functionary of the name of Dyckvelt, was long asBociaifeed 
with the benevolent Quaker in this negotiation ; ^Penn,* 
says d'Avaux, ** wrote with his own hand a kmg letto','* 
averring, ^Hhat many of the bishops had agreed that these 
penal laws were cruel and bad, and ought to be annulled'^ 
On which the prince declared, ** he woukl lose all the re- 
venues and reversion of the kingdom of Great Britain, to 
which his wife was heiress, before one should be abdished." 
<^The princess,'' adds d' Avaux, '^echoed his words, but much 
more at length, and with such sharpness, that the naarquis 
d' Albeville, (who was d'Avaux's informant,) and was present, 
was much astonished at her tone and manner." Among 
other expressions, she said, ''that if ever she was queen ^ 
England, she should do more for the Pirotestants than even 
queen Elizabeth."^ When Mary pereeived the impressioQ 
she had made on d' Albeville by her answer to Penn, she 
modified her manner, in discussing with him the differences 
between her father's views and her own, adding ia a more 
moderate, and, at the same time, more dignified tone, *^ I 
speak to you, sir, witib less reserve, and with more liberty 
than to the king, my father, by reason of the respectful 

' Ambassades of d' Avaux : Bibliotbdque Royale, Paris, vol. v., p. 67. 
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deference which I am obliged to entertain for him and his 
sentiments."* 

William Penn, on this mis^on^ incurred the enmity of the 
princess of Orange, which endured through her life. The 
practical wisdom and justice which he had shown, as the 
founder of a prosperous colony, under the patronage of James, 
when duke of York, ou^ht to have made the heiress of the 
British empire consider herself under inestimable obligations 
to the illustrious man of peace. The prince of Orange was 
less violent than his wife in the matter, and astutely endea- 
voured to bargain with Penn, as the price of his consent, "that 
king James should allow his daughter a handsome pension 
of 48,000f. per annum, as heiress of the British tiirone." 
James II. was rich, and free from debt, either public or 
I private ; but he demurred on this proposition, saying " he 

I must first ascertain dearly, that this large income, if he sent 

I it out <^ the country, would tiot be used against himsel£" 

i It has been shown, that Dr. Burnet's first introduction to 

i the princess was on account of a plot he had discovered 

I against the liberty of the prince of Orange. He became, 

I from that time, extremely intimate at the court of Orange — 

i an intimacy that excited the displeasure of James IL The 

I extracts are meagre from the kill's letter to his daughter. 

They are as follows : — In a letter dated from Whitehall, No- 

Tember 23, 1686, he spoke of Burnet **as a man not to be 

I trusted, and an iU man.*" Dec. 7, he complained of Burnet 

^ as a dangerous man, thoi^h he would seem to be an angel 

of light ^' ^ing James added this description, allowing bis 

enemy the following qualities : — *^ That Burnet was an in* 

genious man*' — ^meaning in the parlance of that century, a 

man of genius; '^of a pleasant conversation, and the best 

flatterer he ever knew." The prineess replied to her father 

from the Hague, December 10, in a letter Ml of Burnet's 

praises.* 

' Mazur^'s deciphering of d'Albeville's despatches to James II. 
* Additional MS., British Museum, 4163, folio 1. > Ibid. 
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CHAPTER ra. 

Princess Anne greatly indulged by her father — Death of her daughter— 
Present at her father's coronation (James II.) — ^Prayers for her in the 
coronation service, and in the liturgy — His queen comes to her box— 
Anne goes with the queen to opening of parliament— Birth of Anne's 
second daughter, Mary — Anne*s state at cbapel-royal — Her letter to the 
bishop of Ely — Her revenue and married life— Character of her husband— 
Her third daughter born (Sophia) — Illness of her husband — Death of both 
their children — Excessive grief of the princess — Condolence of the princesi 
of Orange — Pecuniary embarrassments of princess Anne — Interviev 
with her father — Conduct of her ladies — Her aunt leaves her house- 
hold — Lady Churchill her first lady— Letters pass between the princess 
of Orange and English ladies — Letter of the princess of Orange to 
lady Russell — Letters of James IL to the princess — Her letter to 
archbishop Sancroft — Her father informs her of his queen's situation-^ 
Tlieir controversial letters, &c. — Letters from princess Anne to her sister 
the princess of Orange — From the princess of Orange to lady Churchill" 
Birth of the prince of Wales (called the pretender) — Anne's absence at Bath 
— Her insinuations against the child and his mother — Anne's joy at the 
peopIe^s suspicions — At her brother's illness — Letters from the queen 
(Mary Beatrice) to the princess of Orange — Princess of Orange to her 
father — Princess Anne at Windsor — Introduced to the pope's legate — Con- 
gratulatory letters to archbishop SancroA — Written by order of the princess 
of Orange — He does not reply to her — Wissing sent by the king to paint 
Mary's portrait — Description of frontispiece — Princess Anne's dialogues 
with her uncle Clarendon — On expected invasion — On the birth of the prince 
of Wales, &c. — Princess of Orange deceives her father — His letters on ber 
husband's invasion — Interview of Anne and Clarendon — Mocks her father 
with her women— Reproofs of her uncle^— Their dialogue on the subject. 

The inimical conduct of the princess of Orange towards 
her father, which commenced a few months before his ac- 
cession, caused him to bestow a double portion of fondness 
on her younger sister. Anne had, in ner in&ncy, been 
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tlie spoiled favourite of her mother, while her father 
lavished his most tender affections on her eldest sister.^ 
At this time, Anne was the best beloved of his heart: he 
-was never happy out of her presence, he was never known 
to deny a request of hers, though it was not very easy 
for her to make one, since he anticipated her every 
want and wish. Of course, her rank and dignity were 
greatly augmented when he became a reigning sovereign. 
Charles IL died on the birth-day of Anne, Feb. 6, 1685. 
All thoughts were directed to her on her father's acces^ 
sion> for the people fully expected the succession would 
be continued oy ner descendants. She had brought into 
the world a daughter in the reign of her uncle, but this • 
child scarcely lived to be baptized. There was, however, 
speedy pronuse of more ofispring, insomuch that the prin-r 
cess Anne could take no other part of her fiither's corona* 
lion (St George's day, 1685) than beholding it from a 
close box in Westminster Abbey, which was prepared for her 
below that of the ambassadors. 

The princess Anne heard herself mentioned, at the coro-> 
nation of her father, in the following prayer — "O Lord, 
our God, who upholdest and ffovemest all tnings in heaven 
and earth, receive our humble prayers for our sovereign 
lord, James, set over us, by th^ grace and providence, to 
be our king, and so together with him bless nis royal con- 
sort, our ffracious queen Mary, Katherine, the queen- 
dowager^ Sieir. royal highnesses Mary, the princess of 
Orange, and the princess Anne of Denmark, ana the whole 
royal family.' Endue them with thy Holy Spirit, enrich^ 
them, &c. ^c," concluding in the words of the supplication 
for the royal family, in our litui^. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that James IL thus parti- 
cularly distinguished both his daughters, by name and titles^ 
in this prayer, when only the heir-apparent, among the 
children of the sovereign, or at most an heir-presumptive, is 
usually mentioned. In all probability, he thus designated 

' See letter of ber step-mother, at the end of this chapter, where she re- 
minds Mary that she was considered his best belored in in&ney. 

' Sandford, repeated by Menin, in his Coronation Ceremonials of Engi 
land, p. 16. He edited this as a guide to the coronation of George II., the 
ceremonial of which is printed with it. 
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them, to present all d^Mites TegavdiB|| diekr tille to Ae 
suecessioa, in case of his death, as their nother was cmlj 
a private g^itlewooiaiiu The priaoess of Orange and tkua 
pnncess Amie wete ceitainly thus Bamed hi the Utuigf 
every time Afine sarviee was cdebrafted by the chur^ eC 
England, until they deposed their father. It is an instancft 
Aat he was not disposed, in an j way, to slight their daimo^ 
either to royalty or his patetnak eave. James IL was 
kinder to his daughters than George IL to his heir, lor io 
the Tery Tokime whieh aives this informatioD, a similar 
prayer,' in the irery words, is quoted, bat on^ fiar liinff 
George and queen CaroliDe ; neither Frederie^ prince of 
• Wales, nor their diuldreii we named. 

Great friendship apparently preirailed, at die epoeli 
ef the coronation, between the queen her step*malher» 
and the princess Anne^ Befere the. newly-crowned 
^een, Mary Be&trice^ eommeuced her proeessioii back 
to Westmiiisle^*ball, die eotered the box of the pnaeaan 
Anne,' to show her dress, and hold friendly connraaeft^ 
the }Nrincess Anne> and prince George of DMunark, con- 
vecaed with bar i^ consiaeraUe time. Abont a monda 
afterwards, the princess Anoe aecompanied the qneen tt^ 
bdMd the giand eefemony of the king's opening has fint 
parliament ; both Anne* and her step-motoMr were on ilamt 
right of the thnme; they considered themselves pedSecdj- 
iBcog.,^ and the princess of Denmaih had the satis&ctioai 
of hearing the pope and the Virgin Mary fully defied 
and renounced before the eatbdie queen. This waa eo 
tike a2nd of May^ ooly ten days bdbre the birth of thn 
princess's daught^ who waa haptiaed Maiy» after the 
princess of Orange. James II. himself anncawced thin 
OTcnt to *^ his son, the prince of Orangey" in onct of 
those fanitiar lettora he wrote to him ahnoet ereiy poaft t 
*^My daughter^ the princesa of Deiunai^, waa this day^ 
beoc^ht to bed of a gm. I haire not time to say more aoa^ 
btti to assure you that I ahall always beaa kind to you aa. 
you can desire.''* Three days afterwards, the king mentions 

1 Sandford, i«L th» CoroMlios SnTvice la» GcwEge XL : Mwm'a B n g lkh 
CpFoiiatioBt. 
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his uoeiifl&UMWi repurding her health in another letter to Wii* 
liam. " Mj daughter was taken iU this momiog^ having 
had yapouis (hysteriGs)^ which sometimes trouble women in 
her condition; this frighted os at first, but now, God be 
thanked^ our fears are over ; she took some remedies^ and 
has slept after diem most of this afternoon and evenings 
and is in a very good way, which is all I can saj to you 
now, but assure you of my kindness/' ^ 

The state ana homage James IL allowed his youngest 
daughter to assume at Whitehall-chapel are very remark* 
ahle. James IL himself went to mass, but he permitted hia 
daughter Anne to occupy the royal closet at Whitehall, and at 
other palace-chapels ; and it was his pleasure, that the same 
honours were to be piud her, as if he were present in person. 
Evelyn being present at Whitehall-Chapel, saw Dr. Tennison 
make three conges towards the royal closet ; after service, 
Evelyn asked him, ^^ Why he did so, as king James was not 
tiiere?" Tennison replied, that the king had given him 
express orders to do so, whenever his daughter, the prin- 
cess Anne, was present.' The place of the princess was on 
the left hand of the royal seat, the clerk of the closet stood 
by her chair, as if the king himself had been there. 

This anecdote is a confirmation of the positive assertion 
of James himself and other authors, that he neither at- 
attempted to impede or persecute her, in her attendance on 
the Cnurch of England worship, but rather to give every 
distiiiction and encouragement to it.* It was^ perhajps, an 
impolitic iodulgenee, to feed his daughter's appetite for 
trifling ceremonials of bowing and personal homage firom 
the altar> as if she had been the visible head of the esta- 
blished church. But James IL, though an acute observer 
of facts, which he skiUully combined^, as a commander or a 
financier, knew nothing of the higher science of the springs 
of passion on the human mind. He treated his daughter 
Anne as the ultimate heiress to the British throne; he 
pampered her low ambition for the mere externals of 

' Letters of James II. to the prince of Orange, dated June 2nd, (5lhi) 
1080. Dalrymple's Appendix, part 1st, p. 17. 

* Evelyn's Diary, vol. iil p. 153. 

' Lord Clarendon's Journal, voL ilL p. 201. Duchess of Marlborough's 
Cbnduct, p. 10. 
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majestj^, without considering that she would not choose to 
relinquish this distinction at the birth of a brother. 

It is well known that the princess Anne was a sreat 
church-goer: indeed, church was to her a scene of lofty 
pomp and public grandeur, such as she enjoyed under no 
other roof. The following letter, addressed to Dr. Francis 
Turner, bishop of Ely, was written soon after her father's 
accession — in what month, there is no date to prove — per- 
haps, between the births of her daughters, Mary and Sopnia. 
The princess requested him to keep a place for her in Ely 
chapel to hear Dr. Kenn expound the church-catechism ; 
and her letter, though written with her usual disregard of 
grammar and orthography, is more creditable to her head 
and heart than the rest of her correspondence : 

" pRiNCKSs Anns or Denmark to thc Bishop of Elt.^ 

** I hear the bishop of Bath and Wells expounds this afternoon at your 
chapel, and I have a great mind to hear him ; therefore I desire you would 
do me the favour to let some place be kept for me, where I may bear well 
and be the least taken -notice of, for I shall bring but one lady with me, and 
desire I may not be known. I should not have given you the trouble, but 
that I was afraid if I had sent any body they might have made a mistake* 
Fray let me know what time it begins." 

The augmentation of revenue which the princess Anne 
received from her father, was fit for the heir-apparent of an 
empire. James, at his accession, made up her allowance to 
32,000/., being more than the income at present settled by 
parliament on his royal highness prince Albert. When 
tested by the great difference of financial arrangement firom 
the present day, the exceeding is enormous of such a sum 
in solid money. The whole yearly expenditure of the realm 
was, in the reign of Charles II., averaged at one million 
and a half per annum;' this sum, with the exception of the 
crown-land income, constituted the whole outlay of king 
and state. From this revenue, 32,000/. bestowed on the 
princess Anne seems a liberal share. James II. by his 
financial skill, and his vigilance in defending the taxes 

> Quoted by the biographer of bishop Kenn, from tuw r-»ntleman's Maga- 
zine for March, 1814» having been communicated to thai, ^-^eriodical, by a 
gentleman of the name of Fowke, who is in possession of the original. Dr. 
Francis Turner was subsequently one of the bishops who were imprisoned by 
her father^ and yet refused to own allegiance either to Mary 11. or Anne. 
■ Toone's Chronology. 
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from the rapacity of those who farmed them, raised the 
revenue of Great Britain to two millions, two hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds, with which small sum he covered all 
expenses, and maintained a navy victorious over the seas 
of the world. The value of the allowance he gave to his 
daughter Anne, before the funded debt took place, must 
have been more than double that sum in the present day.^ 
" It cannot be denied," wrote a contemporary,' who had iJe- 
longed to the court of James IL, ^^that the king was a very 
kind parent* to the princess Anne; he inquired into her 
debts at Christmas 1685, and took care to clear her of 
every one. Yet she made some exceedings the year after, 
and lord Godolphin complained and crumbled; still her 
father paid all she owed, without a word of reproach. 

The princess Anne, from thehourthat another husband was 
provided for her, wisely thought no more of the accomplished 
earl of Mulgrave, who subsequently married her illegitimate 
sister, Catherine.' The prince of Denmark was considered an 
example of the domestic affections, and proved a kind, quiet 
husband. His easy and sensual life in England very soon 
stifled his warlike energies under an excess of corpulence. 
He could imbibe much wine without visible signs of inebria- 
tion, yet a small portion of his potations would have reversed 
the reason of a temperate man. Charles H. reproved the 
prince, in his jocose manner, for his tendency to sluggish 
indulgence, unfortunately, the partiality of her Danish 
consort for the pleasures of the table encouraged the same 
propensities in his princess; and he finally taught her to 
drink, as well as to eat, more than did good eitner to her 
health or intellects. 

Although the princess Anne and the prince of Denmark 
were neany every twelvemonth the parents of children, yet 
their little ones either expired as soon as they saw the light, 
or lingered only five or six months. Their deaths were pro- 

' James II.*8 allowance to his daughter Anne (Landsdowne MS.) — 

Prince and princess of Denmark out of y« Excise 15,000 

Postage 15.000 

Ditto more by privy seal during pleasure . • . 2^000 



02,000 
' Roger Coke's Detection, vol. iii. p. 187. 
' Daughter of James II. by Catherine Sedley. 
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babljr occaaioiied bj hydrocephaios, wkick^ niiflii eoiistili»» 
tioDal, awoepB off wiMde families of piooiising iiifaait;& Tkr 
duke of Gloucester Iia^idied through kia. littk life mlh 
the same eomplaint 

The third daughter of the furinoess Anne and prince 
Geoige of Denmark was bora in Maj» 1686, at Windsor 
Castle. Lad^ Cburdhill and lady Boaconttnon were gmk 
mothera to this infisoity and gave it the name of Anne Soj^sia. 
The babe was healthy ; although the Uttk lady Macy waa 
weakly and buaginfihing, yet the yoMogest gaf e» evei^ hope 
of reaching maturity. These hopes were crueUy hbghtra» 
aia: months afterwards. Prince George waa taken very ill 
at that time, and remained many days in actual dancer 
of death. The princess nursed him most aaaidnowT; 
Scarcely was she relieved from the hourly dread of seeing 
her husband ezpire» when first the little lady Sophia sud- 
denly fell ill» and died on her mother's birthday, ^^ ^ 
second anniversary of the decease of Charles IL The eldest 
infimt had for months been in a consumption; she expired 
within a few hours. Thus the princess was left childless 
in one day^ Ractxel lady Russelt draws a pathetic picture 
of Anne's feelings, divided, as they were^^ between griof 
for the bereavement o£ her offiipcingy. and anxiety for 
her husband Her letters are dated February 9th and 
I8tb, 1686-7 : ^' The good pruxcesa has taken her chaa- 
tiaement heavily; the first reuef of that sorrow proceeded 
from calming of a greater, the prince being so ill of a 
fiver. I never heard any relation more moving, than 
that of seeing them together. Sometimes they wept, some* 
times they mourned in words — but hand in hand, he, sick 
in his bed, she the carefuUest nurse to him that can be 
imagined As soon as he was able, they went to Richmond 
palace, which was Thursday last The poor princess is still 
wonderful sad The children were opened; the eldest was 
all consumed away, as expected, but the youngest quite 
healthy, and every appearance for Ions Ufe."' The infants 
were buried in St. Cfeorge's Chapel, Windsor. On the in- 
terment of the little lady Sophia, the burial-place of her 
grandfather, Charles L,. was discovered in the chapel Al- 

' Dangeau's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 255. 
' MS. Letters of Raekel ladj Russell ; Birch Collections, Flut. cvi. p. 4a 
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tliottgh the date doee not agree inA the demke of these 
isfimts^ yet thkr letter cyf itnrypnaceaa of Orange to her 
brother-m-law, prince George of Denmark, eoold not have 
peartained to auj other occaritm t 

" Mart Princess or Orange to Prince George of PsmtARJK..^ 

'* Bfonsieur my brothflr* 

*'I have learned with extreme ooncera, (deplessir) tbe misfortune •£ m^ 
sister b^ your letterj, aii^ I assure you that it touches me as nearly as if it had 
hafpfevie^ to myself. But sloee it m thtt viU 9i 6od» it musft b» subnitteil !• 
vith patience ; we ha^e yreat cauae to praise this ofiod God» tbat w«f m»m h 
in such a good state, and I hope will re-estabUsh her health eiuifely» and to- 
gether bleas you wkh many other fafhnts, who may live to console tbeiir 
patents for thoee who are dead^ ] wish fqr lovMbetter c w an ri i m !• tasttfy^^ to 
you bow much I am» monsieur my brother^ 



(M^^^/i^>t^^ 




** From Loo, thts Idth Novr. 

** A fBonsioHP Men Fretev 
** I^ Prinoe George da I>MMpavlb'^ 

At the succeeding Christmas, notwithstanding the Ilbe* 
raBty of her allowance, the princes^ Anne waa found to be 
overwhelmed with debt..* As there was no outlay commen- 
surate with a second extravagant defalcation, Lawrence 
H^de, lord Rochester, the uncle of the princess, began to 
suspect that some greedy fiivourites secretly drained her 
funds* He did not Keep his suspicions to himself; aodi the 

' F^pom the orighiat, in French, in the possession of W. UpooCt. Es^. 
The fMsimile^ entirely io thc^ hand of thA psinaesa Ma«y, ii pnlili*h«d b^ 
Mr. Nejtherclift. It ia iaratb«r a fair Italm bandi her siipatwra U vcary 
like that of Mary queen of Scots. There is na yearly date, and it is more 
probable that this omidolence was written on the death of the name-ehild of 
the princess of Orange. 

« The Other Side of the Question, 47. TUsaothor ia fqUy owroboMlad by 
tlie duchess herself, and by Roger Coke. 
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person who testified consciousness by furious resentment^ 
was Sarah Churchill. The favourite, in consequence, visited 
him through life with active hatred. Few pages of her 
copious historical apologies occur without virulent railings 
against this lord-treasurer, his wife, or some of the Cla- 
rendon family. 

" Lady Clarendon," says Sarah Churchill, in one of her 
inedited papers,* ^*aunt by marriage to the princess Anne, 
was first lady of her bed-chamber, when the princess was 
first established at the Cockpit. When lord Clarendon was 
made lord-lieutenant of Irel^d, which obliged my lady Cla- 
rendon to leave her service, the princess was very glad, be- 
cause, though she was considered a good woman, the princess 
had taken an aversion to her. It was soon guessed that I must 
succeed her in her post ; and at this time the princess wrote 
to tell me, ' that she intended to take two new pages of the 
backstairs, she having then but two, one of whom was ex- 
treme old and past service, but that she would not do it till 
my ladv Clarendon was gone, that I might have the advan- 
tage of putting in the two pages,' meaning that I should 
sen these two places. For, in those times, it was openly 
allowed to sell all employments in every olBSce. And 
upon this established custom and direction fi'om the prin- 
cess (as it was not to be expected tliat I should immediately 
set up to reform the court in this respect) I did sell these 
places ; with some other advantage, they came to 1200^*' 
A tolerably round sum of monev before the funded debt 
took place. These pages were Roman-catholics, and were 
probaDly privately assisted into their situations of keeping 
the back stairs of the dwelling rooms of the princess, by 
some official in the court of kmg James, of that religion, 
whose interest was concerned in the proceedings of Anne, 
to know who went and came, and what they said and did. 

But as soon as Sarah Churchill had comfortably pocketed 
her 1200/., the prince and princess of Orange by some means 
discovered that the two pages of their sister Anne's back- 
stairs were Roman-catholics. Their vigilance on a point 
important to the good success of the coming revolution, 
roused the princess firom the supine satisfaction in which 

> Coie MSS. vol. xlir. Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. 
Hutchinson, inedited. Brit. Mus. 
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45he had reposed^ since her needy favourite nad made so ex-^ 
cellent a market, and she was forced to command the in- 
stant dismissal of her Roman*cathoIic attendants at the door- 
stairs of her sitting rooms. There can be no doubt that 
some one had paid the enormous cost of their places, that 
intelligence might be given to the princess's father of her 
movements. That king James had placed them himself is 
impossible, for he had no suspicion of Anne, and had he 
taken any underhand measures to watch her conduct, his 
ruin could not have fallen on him unawares as it did, acce- 
lerated by his children. 

The warning of the princess of Orange not only dis- 
placed these dangerous watchers on the conduct of the 
princess Anne, but had the consecutive result of obliging 
barah Churchill to refund eight hundred of the twelve hun- 
dred pounds she mentions having recently netted on the 
occasion. However, four hundred pounds clung to her 
fingers, which was a goodly gain for an ineffectual recom- 
mendation. It is, nevertheless, to be feared that the per- 
sonal hatred which avowedly had previously subsisted be- 
tween the princess of Orange and Sarah Churchill was not 
soothed by the painful but inevitable process of refunding 
the eight hundred pounds. It is worth remarking, that the 
lady herself quotes the anecdote, in support of her own 
warm self-praises as an instance of her scorn of making 
money, by selling offices in her mistress* household. Never- 
theless, she names 1200Z.^ as her sains, and only 8002. as 
her restitution ; therefore, she still retained a very hand- 
some balance by the transaction. 

One of these Roman-catholic pages, of the name of 
Gwin, had been a servant of the princess Anne of some 
standing, she secured to him a salary for life, in compensa- 
tion for the loss of his place, on account of his religion. In 
pecuniary transactions, Anne was always generous to the 
utmost of her ability. She discharged her old servitor for 
political reasons, but left him not to starve. 

The accounts of the princess passed through the hands of 
one of Sarah's familiars, whom she had introduced into the 
establishment at the Cockpit. Assuredly, if rogues write 

' Coxe MSS. vo), jMv, Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. 
Hutchinson, inedited. Brit. Mus. 
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aocouniB of tkeir '< conduct," they oc^ght to ht gifted wi A 

long meoMnes* A Mr. Mai:^ liaving proved ungratefU 

to Sarah Churchill^ some moaths after the reToIution, 

she recriminated in the following words: ^ I had not onlj 

brought him to be bed-chamber man to die prince, when m 

was qmte a stranger to the court, bnt, to mend his sidary^ 

had invetUed an employasitnt for him, that of overlooking 

the princess's accounts*"' The result of this bright inveti*-- 

tion was a figuriDg on the side of the debit column of the 

{Hincess's accounts, 70002^ higher than the credits. Anne 

was very unhappy in consequence, and sent to her father to 

lend her the dendent sum. King James walked into the 

{M^esence of his daughter, oa receiving this intelligence, so 

unexpectedly, that Sarah Churchill, and another lady of 

the princesss bed«chamber, (lady Htsharding,) had only 

just time to whiak into a doset Anne permitted these 

women to remain there as spies and eavesdroppers, listening 

to the confidential communication between her fkther and 

herselil The king gently reminded her ^< that he had made 

her a noble allowance, and that he had twice cheerfully paid 

her debts' without one word of remonstrance, but diat now 

he was convinced that Ae had some one about her for ^hose 

sake she plunged herself into inconveniences; of these, his 

paternal aflfectioa was willing once more to relieve her; but,*^ 

he added, ^^ that she must observe a more exact economy for 

iJae future." The princess Anne only answered her father 

with tears. The moment kin^ James departed, out burst the 

two eavesdroppers from their hiding^{Mace, lady Churchill 

exclaiming, with her usual coarse vehemence, ^' (m^ madam I 

all this is owing to that old rascal, your unde T" 

It is not wise for ladies, whether princesses or otherwise, 
to saSer their women to call their uncles or ftthere ^old 
rascals" to their feces, and in their hearing. This abused 
uncle, Lawrence Hyde, was a lord-treasurer, of whose honesty 
the flourishing revenue of a lightly taxed country bore 
honourable witness. Being devoted to the reformed catholic 
church of England, he would not retain his office when he 

* Gcrndtict, by the ducbess of Marlborough. This invented employment wa» 
IMntlel, m dtuwuAogy, with mysterious ddideattons from the income of her 
mistress. 

' Letter of the princess Anne, regarding the fact of the paymMit of her debts, 
* Other Side of the Question, p. 48. 
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ibimd that his royal brodier-in-^law was bent on remcrniig 
the penal lows, and introducing Roman catholies into placets 
of trust. Tbe hatred of his niece aiad her farourite was not 
appeased by his resignation of the treasuiyHdepartment 
This oiSee, whidi was the object of loid Siniderland's de- 
mpeSi and of his long series of political agitations, and of 
his pi«etended conveisbn to the Roman leligkm, seemed 
now widiin hisgrasp, but James II. was too go^ a financier 
to trust his reyenoe in the clutches of a known inveterate 
gambler. He put the treasury into commission, associating 
lord Sunderland with two other nobles. The furious ani- 
mosity with which the favoorite of the princess of Denmark 
purstied him, her mistress following her lead, proves that 
neither of them had the slightest idea that Sunderland was 
working a mine for the ruin of his master, parallel to their 
own. Meantime, the princess was forced to restrain her 
expenditure. Whether by gambling or by gifts to the 
Churchills, she had impaired her revenues and overwhelmed 
herself with debts. This seems to have been the spring of 
the general enmity the princess and lady Churchill felt 
against all James IL's treasurers, from whom they both 
dreaded remonstrance. Since the favourite of Anne pre- 
viously appeared on these pages, she had become lady 
Churchill. By the influence of the king when duke of 
York, her husband had been created loid Churchill, De- 
cember 1683, and given more substantial marks of favour, 
whid), though trifling in comparison with the enormous 
wealth this pair afterwards drew from their country, was 
enough to deserve gratitude. 

However ignorant the princess Anne and her favourite 
were that Sunderland was an ally in the same cause 
with themselves, the princess of Orange was well aware 
of it; for while he was afiecting to be a convert to the 
church of Rome, and was the prime minister of James 11., 
he was carrying on, by means of his wife, an intriguing 
correspondence with William of Orange. A very extraor- 
«dinary letter, in one handwriting, but in two very different 
styles of diction, the joint composition of this pair, was 
feund in king William's box of letters afi:er his death at 
Kensington. The first part of it, the composition of the 
raale-diplomatist, wholly relates to the best manner of cir- 
cumventing James IL's endeavours to cause parliament to 
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abolish the Penal and Test Acts, and contuns a ' 
to the prince of Orange not to be induced to express a wis 
thereto. The postscript, or second letter, is an emanation 
from the mind of lady Sunderland, and is meant for the 
princess of Orange, though personally addressed to her 
spouse. It appears written under some dread, lest the 
double game tney were playing should be detected by James, 
who had, it will be observed, already suspected that lady 
Sunderland corresponded with his daughter Mary : — 

^ Lady Sunoi&land to thk Pkihce and Princus op O&angb.^ 

'* I must beg leave of jour highness to enclose a letter for Mr. Sidney, who 
I hope will be with jou very soon, and till he comes, I beseech you to make 
no answer to my letter for fear of accident. For this had gone to you two 
posts ago, but that an accident happened, I thought it best not to pass over. 
Some papists, theother day, thatare not satisfied with my lord (Sunderland) said, 
* That my lord Sunderland did not dance in a net,' for * they very well knew that, 
however, he made king James believe, there were dispematUmM from SbSand 
as well as from Rome, and that they were sure I held a correspondence with 
the princess of Orange.' This happened the day I first heard of the proposi- 
tions, which I have writ (<. e. about the Tett Act), which made me defer send- 
ing till king James (II.) qrake to me of it, which be has done. And as X 
«ou1d very truly, so did 1 assure his majesty ' that I never had the honour to 
have any commerce with the princess, but about treade'wattr^ or iporA, or some 
such slight thing.' 

'< I did, likewise, assure his majesty, 'ihat if there had been any commerce, I 
should never be ashamed, but on the contrary, proud to own it, seeing he muMt 
he ture that the princeu could never be capable of anything, with anybody, to his 
diteerviee.* 

** Now, how this fancy came into his head I cannot imagine, for, as your 
hiehness knows* I never had the honour to write to you at all till now, so the 
prmcess of Orange knows I have been so unhappy as to have very little ac- 
quainunce with her till of late I have had the obligation to my lady Semple 
■and Mr. Sidney, to have had an occasion of writing to her, which I value, 
and will endeavour to continue and improve^ by all the zeal and esteem for 
her that I am capable of, to my last breath. 

*' I have the ill luck to write a very bad band, which, if your highness 
cannot read plain (and few can), I humbly beg of you to keep it till Mr. 
Sidney comes^ who is used to my hand. 

** If, at this man's return (ttcppoie her meuenger), I can but hear that my 
letter came safe, and that you pardon the liberty I have taken, I shall be very 
much at ease. If, by the bearer, your highness will be pleased to let me 
know my letter came safe to you, I shall be very happy. 

" A. SUKDKRLAND." 

This correspondence of the princess of Orange with lady 
Sunderland was followed by the continual efforts of the 
princess for communication with every person, either ad«^ 
verse to her father, or connected with his political opposera 



' Dalryrople's Appendix, pp. 189, 190l 
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It is to be feared^ that her commencement of correspond- 
ence with the illustrious Rachel lady Russell, had not for 
its object the generous sympathy with her bereavements, 
which that lady deserved from every one, or it would 
have been oflFered years before. The following is an ex- 
tract from its first opening ; it is, indeed, elaborately con- 
descending; it seems in answer to some admiration for 
the princess, expressed by lady Russell to Dyckvelt, the 
Dutch envoy.* At least, such is the opinion of Dr. Birch, 
in his abstracts from the mass of the correspondence of 
the royal family at this period, to which he had access. 
It is an histoncal misfortune that the originals cannot be 
referred to, as it is only seen darkly through the extracts 
of the chaplain of the princess Anne, who sometimes limits 
his extracts to five words. The princess of Orange observes 
that she sends her letter by Mr. Herbert. 

" The Paincess op Orange to Rachel Ladt Russell. 

•* Hounslardyke, July 12, 1687. 
*' I have all the esteem for you which so good a character deserves, as t 
have beard given of you by all people, both before I left England and since I 
have been here, and have had as much pity as any could have of the sad mis- 
fortunes you have had, with much more compassion when they happen to. 
persons who deserve so well/' 

James IL had previously felt uneasy at the proceedings 
of Dyckvelt in England, which he expressed in a letter to 
his daughter Mary, thus : — 

" Windsor, May 30, 1687. 

** I have reason to fear that mynheer Dyckvelt has taken wrong measures 
of things here, by reason that many who are not well affected to my person or 
government, have plied him very hard since he has been here. 

'* The king then recapitulates what he has donfe for the good of the mo* 
narchy and nation in'general." * 

Probably, there were some religious topics discussed by. 
James ; for there followed, soon after, an extract from 
Mary's reply : — 

"Hounslardyke, June 17, 1687. 
*< When you will have me speak as I think, I cannot always be of the same 
mind, your majesty is ; what you do seems too much to the prejudice of tba 
church I am of, for me to like it.'** 

Letters which did honour to the humanity of both father 
and daughter followed these. Mary had requested her 

1 Birch MS. 4163, folio 44. 
•^Ibid. • Ibid* 

YOL* X. ▲ ▲ 
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fiitber to interfere with his mighty power, as ocean*king, to 
obtaiii the liberty of the crews of some Dutch fishing boats 
taken by the Algerines. In this, she was certainly success- 
filly or the transcriber wouki have eagerly noted the con- 
trary. Besides, the suppression ofpirates was a iioted feature 
of her father's government* 

When James IL's intenti^i of abolishiiig the penal lawa 
became apparent, soon after the embassy of reon, the 
princess of Orange wrote the following letter to Saucroft, 
archbishop of Canterbury : — 

** The PftiNCEBS aw Ouakob to Akchbishop Sancbott.' 

'< Loo, October 1, 16S7. 

^ Though I have not the advantage to know jou, my lord of Canterbury, 
yet the reputation you have, makes me xeaolve not to lose this opportunity of 
making myself more known to you than I have been yet. Dr. Stanley can 
assure you, that I take more ioterest in what conoems the church of England 
than myself, and that one of the greatest satisfactions I can have, is to hear 
how all the clergy show themselves as firm to their religion as they have 
always been to their king, which makes me hope Gud will preserve his 
church, since he has so weU provided it with able men. I have nothing more 
to say, but beg your prayers, and desire yon will do me the justice to believe 
I shidl be very glad <^ any occasion to show the esteem and veneration I have 
for you. '' Marik. 

" To the archbishop of Canterbnry." 

At the first receipt of this letter, the heart of the old man 
wanned towards the writer. Sancroft was suffering under the 
double affliction of seeing his king, the son of his beloved 
master, an alien firom the church of England, and even 
finding indications of persecution from him. Among his 
papers was found a rough draft of an answer to Mary's 
letter, in which, rather in sorrow than in anger, he thus 
offers an apology for his royal master's secession firom the 
reformed church : — 

*' It hath seemed," wrote the archbishop, " good to the Infinite Wisdom to 
exercise this poor church with trials of all sorts. But the greatest calamity 
that ever befd us was, that wicked and ungodly men who murdered the father 
(Charles I.), likewise drove out the sons, as if it were to say to them, ' Go, 
and serve other gods/ the dismal effects hereof we feel every moment. 

And although this (were it much more) cannot in the least shake or alter our 



' See Dairy mple's Appendix, regarding the dreadful losses the English suf- 
fered from piracy, from the years 1660, till the strange affair of captain Kidd. 
' Claraidon Letters, Appeivdiz, vol. iv. pu 488. 
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steady loyalty to our aovereigii and the royal family) yet it embitters the com- 
forts left us ; it blasts our present joys, and makes us sit down with sorrow 
in dust and ashes. Blessed be God, who hath caused some dawn of light to 
break from the eastern shore, in the eonstancy of your royal highness and the 
excellent prince towards us." ^ 

The letter continues with tender and paternal expres- 
sions to the princess of Orange, as one who, like Mary in 
the Gospel, " had chosen the better part." He speaks of 
himself ** as an old man sinking under the double burden 
of age and sorrow ; and he sisned himself in. the beautiful 
phraseology of an earlier period, " her daily orator at the 
throne of grace !" The extraordinary historical circum- 
stances relating to the princess of Orange and Sancroft, 
archbishop of Canterbury, renders every incident which 
connects their names interesting. It is worth remarking, 
that Sancroft's mind misgave him, and he never sent the 
letter he had written, fiut, avoiding confidential discus- 
sion, he merely acknowledged the honour with expressions 
of courtesy. 

The princess of Orange received fi:om her father a letter, 
dated November 29th, 1687, in which he mentions his 
queen's situation, with some particulars of her health, and 
adding, as news, " the death of Mrs. Nelly (Gwynne), and 
that she had not left the duke of St. Alban's so much as was 
beUeved." A great increase of zeal, for the welfere of the 
church of England, was the only symptom shown by the 
princess of Orange, at the receipt of the intelligence re- 
garding her father's hopes of oflfepring. An event likely to be 
subversive of her husband's ambitious anticipations, in which 
there cannot exist doubts that she fully participated, not- 
withstanding all her disclaiming speeches and letters on the 
subject of her suceession. 

Then commenced some relieious controversy between 
the father and daughter, which, however, was carried on in 
a moderate manner. The king sent his daughter contro- 
versial books by his resident minister, d'Albeville, from 
Whitehall, February 24th, 1687-8. He wrote to her thus : 
" I pray God to touch your heart, as he did your mother's, 
who, for many years, was as zealous a protestant, and as 
knowing in it, as you can be." If the king thought that 

1 Clarendon Letters. Ahstneted from pp. 485-6. 
AA 2 
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his daughter's finnness in her religious opinions could be 
shaken by an appeal to the memory of her dead mother, 
he was greatly mistaken. Mary was at a tender age when 
she lost her mother ; there is no evidence, but quite the 
contrary, that she cherished either love or respect for her. 

King James continued his injudicious observations on 
religion, in his letter of February 28, 1687-8 :— ** That one 
of her instructors in religion (Compton, bishop of London,) 
holds several tenets which do not agree with the true doc- 
trine of the church of England! This I was not told, but 
heard him declare it in the pulpit many years since, in the 
chapel here at Whitehall ; and I took notice of it then to 
a bishop that stood by me, and I know that several others 
of the clergy do so also, and lean much more to the pres- 
byterian tenets, than they ought to do, and they generally 
run, more and more every day, into those opinions than 
ever they did, and quit their tme principles.^ ^ 

This was extraonunary language for the convert of Rome 
to urge to his daughter, and shows a lingering love for the 
church of England, the tenets of which he thus allowed were 
those of a true church. The biographer of Dn Tillotson * 
insists, among the other great merits of that prelate, on his 
having driven James IL, when duke of York, from White- 
hall Chapel by his sermon against popery, in 1672. Would it 
not have been a far higher triumph to have kept him there ? 
persuading him to remain a true disciple of the church 
which Tillotson at that time professed ? 

At the commencement of the year 1688, Dr. Stanley, the 
almoner of the princess of Orange, wrote, by her desire, 
this letter to arcnbishop Sancroft: — 

** Dr. Stanley to the Ajlchbishop or Camtb&bu&t.' 

** The Hague, Jan. 24, 1687-S. 
** I suppose your grace may have heard that the king hath not heen wanting 
to press his daughter here to be favourable to popery, but lest you should 
have heard more than is true, I presume to acquaint your lordship with what 
hath passed ; her royal highness being pleased to make me privy to it, and 
giving me an express leave to communicate it to your grace. Whatever re- 
ports have been raised, king James hath scarcely tver either spoken or vnitten 
to our excellent princess to persuade her to popery, till last Christmas (1687)^ 



1 Additional MSS. 4163, fol. 1. Birch MS. 
' Dr« Birch, p. cxiv., vol. i. of Works of Tillotson. 
' Clarendon Diary and Letters, vol. iv. pp. 486-7. 
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when the marquess d'Albeville came hither ; when the king her father, sent 
by him a very long letter written with bis own hand, two sheets of paper con- 
taining the motives of his conversion to popery." 

The letter mentioned here by Dr. Stanley, is still in ex- 
istence ;^ it is written in James IL's best historical style. 
He gives his daughter the history of his early youth, his 
strong affection to the church of England, as inculcated by 
his beloved tutor. Dr. Steward ; he mentions the great pain 
his mother (queen Henrietta) gave him by her persecution 
of his young brother, Gloucester, and the disgrace he was 
in with her for encouraging Gloucester to remain true to 
the Churc}i of England in its adversity. King James in- 
formed his daughter, ^^ that he was himself in his youth as 
zealous as she could be for the chiurch of England, yet no 
one endeavoured in France to convert him' but a nun, who 
declared, when she found her labour in vain, that she would 
pray for him without ceasing." The rest of this document 
narrates his reasons for his change to the church of Rome, 
which may be spared here ; even Dr. Stanley's abstract of 
them we pass by, as containing nothing personal of the 
daughter Mary herself; it has also long oeen familiar to 
historical readers. One little remark may be permitted, 
that wc gather from James's narrative, that he changed 
his religion, rather out of contradiction, than from convic- 
tion of the superiority of the Roman church over the re* 
formed catholic church ; more from disgust of the polemic 
railing he heard in the pulpit, than from any other motive. 
Dr. Stanley, who was at that time almoner at the Hague, 
thus continues : — 

** Oar excellent princess seeing this letter, written with the king's own 
hand, was resolved to write an answer herself as the king desired, without 
consulting any of us (her chaplains), that he might see she was very ready to 
give an account of herself. The very next dsy, being post-day, she made 
haste and wrote a letter to king James, of two sheets of paper (which she 
afterwards read to me), which truly I can, without flattery, say was the best 
letter I ever saw, treating James with that respect wliich became her father 



' William III. preserved it, with a great many of his uncle's letters of friend- 
ship to him, in his chest, at Kensington. See Dairy mple's Appendix, for the 
whole letter. 
, ' The reason that queen Henrietta did not endeavour to disturb her second 
son, was because of his proximity to the throne of Great Britain ; her attack on 
young Gloucester's principles, wss wholly in a worldly point of view, that he, 
being a third son, might be provided for in the Roman church. 
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and king, and yet gpeakuig her mind freely and openly u became the canae 
•f religion, and that she hoped that God would give her grace to live and die 
in that of the church of England." 

The praises Dr. Stanley bestowed on the genioa for con- 
troversy displayed by his princess, inspired her with the 
ambition of her letter beine seen and admired by ardi- 
bishop Sancroft ; and therefore he kindly offered to send 
him a copy, and hoped he would write his commendations 
of the pnncess, and secretly send them to Dr. Tennison, 
who would forward them to her royal highness ; ^^ and if 
your grace/' be adds, ''doth take some notice to her of her 
carriage in this affair, as I hare related it, I beliere it will 
be very acceptable to her."^ 

No doubt it would, — ^but archbishop Sancrofk was not the 
man who deemed that a private letter, from a daughter to a 
&ther, should be blazoned abroad ; for, however she m^ht 
have the best of the argument, a public and ostentatious ex- 
posure of the errors of a parent is not the most respectable 
road to the praise of others. Kety, unalloyed by the leaven of 
the Pharisee, would have laboured with filial love to induce a 
change in her unfortunate sire, without parade or canvassing 
jbr admiration. Such were the feelings of archbishop San* 
croft on this subject Not one word in reply did he send to 
the Hague, jet, with stem integrity, he relaxed not his 
steady opposition to the course his sovereign was pursuing. 

The first day of the year 1687-8 brought intelligence which 
roused the princess Anne and her miniature court firom ex- 
clusive attention to their own petty politics and intrigues, 
to the apprehension that the reversionary prospect of her 
wearing, one day, the crown of Great Britain, and trans- 
mitting it to her descendants, might be altogether obscured 
by the birth of an heir-apparent Thanks were that day 
offered up in all churches in England that the queen of 
James IL was enceinte. Every intrigue that had existed 
between the malcontents of England and Holland forthwith 
grew livelier, as the hopes or fears of parties interested be- 
came stronger. 

From that moment the secret correspondence from Eng- 
land, maintained by all sorts and conditions of persons with 
Mary and her husband, grew every hour more animated* 

' Clarendon Letters and Diary, Appendix, vol. iv. p. 488 
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There were few persfoag at the conrt of James but were 
playing the parts of spies, with various degrees of treachery. 
Many of these correspondents were exceedingly bitter 
against each other; and if Mary of Orange had been a 
philosophic observer of character, she had curious oppor- 
tunities for exercising her reflective powers, as the letters 
she daily received unveiled the clashing interests and opinions 
of her correspondents. At the head of this band of her 
father's enemies figures her sister, his deeply loved and in- 
dulged darling, the princess Anne. A Intter and malicious 
pen did Anne hold in her youth;* perhaps the spirit of 
oarah Churchill, her &vourite and ruler, inspired her with 
ft portion of its venom ; her chief hatred was towards the 
queen, her stepmother, and lady Sunderland. In this series 
of letters the two sisters had nicknames for their father and 
his queen, who, in their correspondence, were "Mansel 
and ManseFs wife ;" the prime minister, Sunderland, and 
his countess, were ** Rogers and Rogers' wife." 

Sunderland and his wife had been foremost among 
the secret agents aiding the machinations of William and 
Mary. This fact was not known to Anne, who indulged 
her spirit of envious detraction whenever she mentioned 
lady Sunderland, and the traits she drew in various of her 
epistles of this person, for the information of her sister 
Mary, form a portrait graphically drawn, and certainly a 
likeness; yet the spirit in which the letters are written, 
creates more abhorrence for the writer than for the subject 

** The PftiKOBM ov Dshmark to Ma&t PmiNcS8» ov O&aiiob.. 

" Cockpit, Mttrch 20» 1686. 
** I can't end n^y letter without telling you that lady Sunderland plays the 
hypocrite more than ever, for she goes to St. Martin's church morning and 
afternoon, because there are not people enough to see her at Whitehall chapel, 
and is half an hour before other people, and half an hour after every body is 
gone, at her private devotiona.' She runs from church to church, and keeps 

' The answers of the princess of Orange are not to be fbnnd, and ean only 
be guessed by the tenour of her sister's epistles, and from them it may be pre- 
sumed that they were written with caution, and couched in more respectable 
language than the emanations from the mind of the princess Anne, guided by 
Sarah Churchill. It is probable that William of Orange preserved the letters 
of the princess Anne to his wife, as proofs that the slanders, regarding the 
birth of the unfortunate heir of his uncle, did not originate in Holland. 

' Birch MS. There must have been some difference in the closing of places 
of worship after service then, or lady Sunderland could not have remained so 
long. 
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np taeh a cUtter with her devotions, that it leaUy timiB one's stomieh. Sore 
there never was a eoople so well matched as she and her good husband, for 
as she is thronghoat the greatest jade that ever was, so he is the subtlest 
workingetta^ viUain that is on the fioe of the earth.'* 

Then follows an extract, which, as the date is the same 

day, March 20, 1688, must have been part of the same 

epistle: 

** I hope yoo will instroct Berkley what yoo would have your friends do if 
iny okwoiitm (occasion) should exist, as it is to be feared there will, espe- 
ddly if Mansel ( her father) ka§ a son, which I condode he will, there being 
so much reason to believe * * * « for methinks if it were not, 
there having been so many stories and fuss made about it" * * * * 
On the contrary, when any one talks of her situation, she looks as if she were 
afraid we shoald touch her. And, whenever I have happened to be in the 
room, and she hu been undressing, she hu always gone in the bedroom * 
* * * These things give me so much suspicion, that I believe* 
when she is brought to bed, no one will be convinced 'tis her child unien it 
prove a dtughier** 

Can anything be more utterly absurd than this expres- 
sion ? particularly as the poor queen had previously brought 
into the world a son, there could be no possible reason why 
she should not bear another now. The princess Anne 
seems to have forgotten that the babe must have been 
either daughter or son. Probably the " Berkley " whom 
she mentions in the commencement was her first lady, one 
of the Villiers' sisters, who had undertaken a voyage to 
Holland '^ on okwasions*^ — to use the droll orthography of 
her royal highness — that she considered were safer uttered 
by word of mouth than committed to paper. 

The princess Anne of Denmark meditated a voyage to 
Holland; she thus testifies her displeasure at her father's pro- 
hibition of her tour to the Hague : 

** I am denied the satisfaction of seeing you, my dearest sister, this spring, 
though the king gave me leave when I first asked it. I impute this to loA 
Sunderland, for the king trusts him with everything, and he, going on so 
fiercely in the interests of the papists, is afraid yon should be told a true cba- 
meter of him. 

** You may remember, I have once before ventored to tell you. that I 
thought lord Sunderland a very ill man, and I am more confirmed every day 

* So written. 

' Part of this letter is omitted on account of the coarseness and vulgarity 
of Anne's language. The reader who has previously perused the Life of Mary 
Beatrice, will remember that this was only the revival of the injurious reports 
circulated against the reality of the pregnancy of that princess previously to her 
last accouchement ; but as that infant proved a daughter, no more was heard 
of the alleged fraud. See Hume's Observations on this party calumny. 
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in that opinion. Everybody knows how often this man turned backwards 
and forwards in the late king's time, and now to complete all his virtues, he 
is working with all his might to bring in popery. He is perpetually with the 
priests, and sturs up the king to do things faster than I believe he would of 
himselt 

" This worthy lord does not go publicly to mass, but hears it privately in a 
priest's chamber. His lady (Sunderland) is as extraordinary in her kind, for 
she is a flattering, dissembling, false woman ; but she has so fawning and 
endearing a way, that she vrill deceive any body at first, and it is not possible 
to find out all her ways in a little time. She cares not at what rate she lives, 
but never pays any body. She will cheat, though it be for a little. Then, 
she has had her gallants, though, may be, not so many u some ladies here ; 
and vrith all these good qualities, she is a constant church-woman, so that, to 
outward appearance, one would take her for a saint, and to hear her talk, yon 
would think she were a very good protestant, but she is as much one as the 
other, for it is certain that her lord does nothing vrithoot her. 

" One thing I forgot to tell you about this noble lord, which is, that it is 
thought if everything does not go here as he would have it, that he will pick 
a quarrel with the court, and so retire, and by that means it is possible he 
may make his court to you.'' 

By which sentence Anne plainly shows she was ignorant 
that Sunderland's court was ready made to the powers at 
the Hague. 

Such was the spirit in which these princesses corresponded. 
Much have we beeb forced to suppress ; and pass on now 
as unfit for family reading, with the remark, that good 
women would have lost lul the regality the world could 
offer, rather than have held such a correspondence, or 
become the fosterers of such an intrigue as that by which 
they proclaimed their unfortunate brother a spurious child. 
This plot evidently originated in the brain of the princess 
Anne and her colleagues. It was first broached in the 
letter of March, before quoted, three months before the 
hapless infant it disinherited saw the light. In another 
letter, too thoroughly coarse and odious to auote, addressed 
to her sister. Mary, and dated firom the Cockpit, March, 
1688, Anne again affirms, '* that if the expectea royal off- 
spring should not prove a daughter ^ she will not believe it to 
be the queen^s child." 

Nearly at the same time, d'Avaux, the French ambas- 
sador to the states of Holland, wrote to his court, ^' that if 
the queen of James IL was put to bed of a son, that the 
prince of Orange was resolved to attempt to seize the Bri- 
tish crown ; for he was sure that the Calvinists in England 
would not permit any prince of Wales to supersede the 
rights of his wife." 
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The people of Great Britain were perfectly right cK^emnly 
to refuse to acknowledge a successor who was not to fate 
educated in the establidied religion ; their determination 
simply and firmly expressed, without false witness or ca- 
lumny, would have been su£Bcient The people in reality 
acted thus, and acted well; the fiJsehood and calumny did 
not originate with them, but with the two daughters and 
the nej^ew of James IL And, in the face of the odions 
documents they have left, how can we call their evil, good ? 
It would indeed be a vain attempt, because no reader of 
the documents left by the princesses could come to the 
same opinion. 

In one of the letters alluded to, the princess Anne, in- 
sinuates to her sister, that her life would be' in danger from 
her father if she visited England. The undeviating indul- 
gence and personal kindness of this most unfortunate &ther 
to these darUghters has been shown by a succession of &cts. 
It was a part of his lot, which, as he has declared in his 
memoirs, he felt to be peculiarly bitter, that his children, 
who ought to have compared his conduct to them from their 
youth unwards, could accuse him of either intending to 
destroy them or of meaning to supplant them by the im- 
posture of pretended ofispring; here are the wcwds of 
Anne: 

** There is one thing abont yourself, that I cannot help giving my opiniim 
in ; which is» that if king James shoaid desire yon and the priooe of Orange 
to come over to make him a yisit, I think it woold be better (if you can make 
any handsome excuse) not to do it, for though I dare swear the king coold 
have no thought agaimi either of you, yet, since people can say one thing and 
do another, one eamioi help being qfiriatL U either of yon should come» I 
should be very glad to see you, but really if you, or the prince ahouid came, 
/should be frightened out of my wita for fear tmy harm ahouid ht^en^ 
either qfyou." 

After this incendiary missive,* the correspondence was 
interrupted for a short time by an illness of the princess 
Anne ; her father was greatly alarmed, and rose early to 
visit her on the momins of April the 16th, 1688. Her 
uncle, lord Clarendon, had been roused at four in the 

1 Anne, who was acting the part of the cat in the ftible, had reason to 
dread that a personal interview should take place between the parent she was 
slandering and her sister Mary. One hour of unrestrained personal con- 
ference between the unfortunate monarch and his eldest daughter wpuld, in 
all probability, have averted his fall. The possibility of Mary seeing the 
queen in her present situation was also dreaded by Anne. 
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morning with the tidings of her danger ; he hnrried to the 
Cockpit to see her, and found the anxioos parent sitting by 
her bedside. Could he have had one glance at the calumnies 
which were going to Holland, eveiy post, from that very 
daughter, what would have been his reflections on the con- 
trast in the affections of the father with that of the child? 
It does not appear that James IL ever resorted to the same 
means of reading private letters which we have seen practised 
by the prince of Orange. The Stuarts were weak enough 
to deem that similar proceedings were inconsistent with the 
honour of gentlemen. 

The princess went, during her recovery, to visit her 
fiUher at his palace of Richmond, from whence she vented 
her hatred to her unfortunate stepmother in the following 
letter: 

*' Thk P&INCSS8 Anne to tbe Pkikcbbs of Oranob.' 

'* Richmond, 9th May, 1688. 

** The queen, yon must know, is of 8 very prond and haughty hmnour, nd 
though she pretend to hate all form and ceremony, one sees that those 
who make their court that way, are very well thought of. She declares al- 
ways, that she loves sincerity and hates flattery ; but when the grossest flat- 
toy in the world is said to her face, she seems exceeding well pleased with 
it. It really is enough to turn one's stomadi, to hear what things are said to 
her of that kind, and to see how mightily she is satisfied with it. All these 
things lady Sunderland has in perfection, to make her court to her ; she is 
now much offcener with the queen than she used to be. It is a sad, and a 
^ery uneasy thing, to be forced to live cMStf, and as it were freely, with n 
woman that every one knows hates one, and does all she can to undo trery 
body, which she (lady Sunderland) certainly does. 

*' One thing I must say of the queen, which is, that she is the most hated 
in the world of all sorts of people ; for everybody befietes that she presses 
the king to be more violent than he would be himself which is not unlikely^ 
for she is a very great bigot in her way. 

** All ladies of quality say she is so proud, that they don't care to come 
oftener than they needs must, just out of mere duty ; and, indeed, she has not 
so great eourt as she used to have. She pretends to have a great deal of kind- 
ness for me ; but I doubt it is not real, for I never see proo& of it, but rather 
the contrary." 

The gossip of that day circulated a story that the 
queen, as she sat at her toilet with the princess Anne, had, 
on some dispute between them, tossed her glove in the 
princess's face* This tale, if true, woidd never have been 
omitted by Anne in her correspondence, were it only to 
justify the hatred she virulently expresses against her hap* 

>Dalrymple's Appendix, p. 174. 
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less stepmother, whose manner to her, she is obliged to own, 
expresses not onl^ politeness, '' but a great deal of kind- 
ness." Now, tossmg a ^love in a person's face is not con- 
sistent with either pohteness or Kindness; nor does the 
princess Anne attempt any excuse for her envenomed hatred, 
excepting her own suspicions that the queen's affection was 
not real, together with her envy of the flatteries and dis- 
tinctions of royalty with which she was surrounded. 

At the conclusion of this letter, the princess Anne re- 

Eeated her expectations that her father would persecute her 
y attacks on her religious principles. This he certainly 
never did, even when 3ie was a child. However, she says 
that she supposes the persecution would begin when her 
husband, pnnce George, went to visit the court of Denmark 
that summer. The arrangement between the princesses 
of Orange and Denmark was, that prince Geoiige was to 
escort the latter to the -Hague, where she was to stay on a 
visit till his return from his own country.* This plan was 
entirely forbidden by James H. ; and Anne, in the course of 
her correspondence, often expressed her anger at this pro- 
hibition, it is difficult to divine Anne's reasons for desiring 
to leave England at this crisis, unless she intended to make 
the same pmitical use of her absence, which she afterwards 
did, when she insisted on going to Bath, previous to the 
accouchement of the queen, to avoid being a witness of her 
brother's birth, that she might enjoy the opportunity of 
raising an outcry, by means of her partisans, as if she had 
been forced to withdraw. Had the visit been permitted, 
lady Churchill, who ruled the princess Anne, would have 
been her companion, and it would have been utterly impos- 
sible for her to have restrained her propensity to quarrel 
and engender strife with all around her, at the court of the 
princess of Orange. Indeed, from the furious divisions 
which subseauently took place when these persons, at this 
era so strongly united against the king and queen, came in 
contact with each other, it may be guessed what would have 
been the result had the king permitted his daughter Anne 
to visit her sister at the Hague. 

The princess of Orange, in a letter which is not forth- 
coming, had ventured to express to her sister disgust and 

> Barilloa's Despatches, March, 16S8. 
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distrust of the manners and disposition of her favourite, 
which was answered in the following terms : 

" March, 1688. 
'* Sorry people have taken such pains to give so ill a character of (lady) 
Churchill : I believe there is nobody in the world has better notiont of religion 
than she has. It is true she is not so strict as some are, nor does she keep 
such a bustle with religion ; which I confess I think is never the worse, for one 
tees so many saints mere devils, that if one be a good Christian, the less show 
one makes the better in my opinion. Then, as for moral principles, His im- 
possible to have better, and without all that, lifting up of the bands and eyes, 
and often going to church will prove but a very lame devotion. One thing 
more I must say for her, which is, that she has a true sense of the doctrine of 
our church, and abhors all the principles of the church of Rome ; so, as to 
this particular, I assure you she will never change. The same thing I will 
venture, now I am on this subject, to say for her lord, for though he is a very 
faithful servant to king James, and the king is very kind to him, and I be- 
lieve he will always obey the king, in all things that are consistent with re- 
ligion, yet rather than change Ma/, I dare say he will lose all his places, and 
everything thst he has. The king once talked to her upon religion, upon oc- 
casion of her talking to some lady, or looking another way, when a priest said 
grace at the king*s table." 

This defence is indisputably written in lady Churchill's 
own bold style of composition. The princess of Orange 
found from it that she had committed a mistake by express- 
ing her opinion of that favourite^ whom she afterwards sought 
to propitiate by the following soothing billet : 

" The P&ikcess of Orange to Ladt Churchill.' 

** Dr. Stanley's going to England, is too good an opportunity for me to 
lose, of assuring lady Churchill she cannot give me greater satisfaction than 
in letting me know the firm resolution both lord Churchill and yovhave taken 
never to be wanting in what you owe to your religion. Such a generous re- 
solution, I am sure, must make you deserve the esteem of all good people, and 
my sister's in particular. 1 need say nothing of mine, you have it upon a 
double account u my sister's friend, besides what I have said already, and 
you may be assured that I shall always be glad of an occasion to show it both 
to your lord and yon. 

" I have notlidng more to add ; for your friendship makes my sister as 
dear to yon as to me, and I am persusded we shall ever agree in our care 
of her, as, I believe, she and I should, in our kindness for you, were we near 
enough to renew our acquaintance. " Maris." 

Another of these agreeable and friendly notes was written 
by the princess of Orange to the woman she so thoroughly 
abhorred, both before and after the revolution. The efforts 
of Mary, were, however, vain to palliate the political blun- 
ders she had committed by her nrst genuine expression of 
aversion, which had assuredly been communicated by Anne 

> Dalrymple'i Appendix^ p. 303. 
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to its object All these careeseSy and hints of future kind- 
ness when near enough^ only effected an alliance between 
the house of Orange and that of Churchill for a few im- 
portant months: 

^ Thb Pbimosm of Orangb to Ladt Chubchux. (No dtte.) 

" If it were as easy for me to write to my lady Churehill as it is hard to 
find a safe hand, she might justly wonder at my long silence, but I hope she 
does me more justice than to think it my faalt. I have little to say at pre* 
lent, but that I hope my sister and you will never part. I send you here one 
(letter) for her, and have not any more time now than only to assure yon that 
I shall never forget the kindness you showed to her who is so dear to me. 
That, and all the good I have heard of you, will make me ever your affectionate 
friend, which I sImII be ready to show otherwise than by words, when I have 
the opportunity. '* Mabib." 

The letters of Anne, at last, announced to her sister in 
Holland that an unfortunate brother had made his entrance 
into a world which proved so very adverse to him. This 
event, calamitous to himself, to his country, to his fiither and 
mother, took place on Trinity Sunday momine^ June IQth, 
1686.^ The princess Anne £ad betaken herself to Bath^ on 
pretence of her situation needing the waters, in order that 
she might not be present at the (queen's accouchement; 
nevertheless, she wrote to her sister m the following strain. 
She had arrived in London from Bath, with prince George, 
on the 15th of June, and the prince sailea for Denmark 
two days afterwards : 

<' The Cockpit, June 18, 1686. 

" My dear sister can't imagine the concern and vexation I have been ia, 
that I should be so unfortunate to be out of town when the queen was brought 
to bed, for I shall never more be satisfied, whether the child be true or fidse. 
It may be it is our brother, bat God knows." »»«•»•» 

Anne's vacillation between her own interest and her con- 
science are visible throughout the composition of this epistle. 
She continues — 

^ After all this, 'tispottiife it may be her child (the queen's), but where one 
believes it, a thousand do not. For my part, except they do give very plain 
demonstrations (which 'tis almost impossible now) I shall ever be of the num- 
ber of the unbelievers. I don't find that people are at all disheartened, but 
seem all of a mind, wUek is a tery oomfortable thin§i at suck a time as tbis.^ 

Thus the princess Anne affirms of herself that she found 
it " a very comfortable thing" for everybody to believe that 
her father, from whom she had never received an angry 

' ~«e the Life of Mary Beatrice of Modena, vol. iz., pp. 212, 213, 214, 
' the Queens of England* for farther particulars. 
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word, could be guilty of the crime of imposing a spurious 
heir not only on his country, but on himself and his family. 
When the crown coveted by Anne bad been burning on 
her brow for a few years, her ideas of the comforts arising 
from gratified ambition were different, to which the details 
of her physician. Dr. Arbuthnot, bear melancholy witness. 
Fart of the time of her husband's absence in Denmark, 
which lasted till October, was passed by Anne in visits to 
her father, for her letters are dated from Windsor or Rich- 
mond-palace ; in one of these, she says; 

** Though we agree in matters of religion, yet I can't help fearing that you 
are mot f(fmy opinion in other matters, because 70a have neoer annoered ma 
to anyt^ng that I haoe said of Roger (lord Sunderland), nor of Mansel's 
(her father's) wife ? * 

It is not difficult to gather from this last epistle, that 
Mary hud exercised a certain degree of caution in noticing 
Anne's scandalous insinuations, who nevertherless proceeded 
in the same strain, and in the next letter outwardly exults 
in the expected demise of her unwelcome little brother, in 
these woms : — 

** The Cockpit,* July 9, 1688. 

" The prince of Wales has been ill these three or four days ; and if he has 
been so ^d as people say, I believe it ^ill not be long before he is an angel 
in heaven." 

At last, the princess of Orange responded to the principal 
subject of her sister's letters, by sending to her a string of 
queries relative to the birth of tne prince of Wales, coucned 
in language inadmissible here ; they were answered in the 
same style by the princess Anne, who prefaced and ended 
her answers with the following epistle : — 

" The Psikcebs Anns of Demmabk to tbx Pbincbss of Orimqu.* 

'« The Cockpit, July 24, 1688. 

'* I received, yesterday, yours of the 19th, by which I find you are not sa- 
tisfied with the account I have given you in my last letter ; but I hope you 
will forgive me for being no more particular, when you consider that not 
being upon the place, all I could know must be from others, aud having then 
been but a few days in town, 1 had not time to inquire so narrowly into 
things, as I have since ; but, before I say any more, I can't help telling you, 
I am very sorry yon should think I would be negligent in letting you know 
things of any consequence. For though I am generally lazy,; and it is true, 
indeed, when I write by post, for the most part, I make those letters very 
short, not daring to tell you any news by it, and being very ill at invention, 

1 Dalrymple's Appendix, p. 304. ' Ibid. ^ jbid. p. ? 
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yet I hope you will forgiYe my being Itzy, when I write tucb letters, since i 
htf e never missed any opportunity of giving you all the intelligence I am able ; 
and pray be not so unjust to believe, I can think the doing anything you can 
desire any trouble, for certainly, I would do a great deal more for you, if it 
lay in my power, tban the answering your questions, which I shall now do aa 
exactly as you desire." 

These answers cannot be transcribed here, being given 
to technical questions, only comprehensible to medical per* 
sons, though needlessly rendered disgusting by the princess 
Anne's irreclaimable vulgarity of soul. Occasionally, she 
betrayed unconsciously her actual belief in the identity of 
her unfortunate brother; and the same conviction must 
have occurred to the clearer brain of the princess of Orange. 
Nothing that the privy-council afterwanls received as evi- 
dence, could bring stronger testimonv of that truth than 
the (queries and replies of these sisters. Anne, after 
finishmg her answers, concludes her epistle in these 
words : — 

** I have done my endeavour to inform myself of everything, for I have 
spoke with Mrs. Dawson, and asked her all the questions I could think of, 
(for not being in the room when the queen was brought to bed, one must in- 
quire of somebody that was there), and I thought she could tell me as much 
as anybody, and would be less likely to speak of it, and I took all the care I 
could, when I spoke to her, to do it in such a manner that I might know 
everything, and in case she should betray me, that the king and queen should 
not be angry with me.'' 

Mrs. Dawson was an elderly lady belonginc to the royal 
household, and of the established religion, wno had been 
present with Anne Hyde, duchess of York, when both 
the princesses Mary and Anne were born. At a subse- 
quent period, she more solemnly attested to Anne, that the 
prince of Wales was as much the son of the queen, as she 
was the daughter of the duchess of York. Her conversa- 
tion with Anne at this juncture, had a^ain awakened some 
qualms of conscience in the bosom of that princess, for she 
concludes her letter with the following admission : — 

" All she (Mrs. Dawson) says, seems wonderfully clear ; but one does not 
know what to think, for methinks it is wonderful, if it is no cheats that they 
never took pains to convince mi of it, I hope I have answered your letter as 
fully as you desire ; if there be anything else you would know, pray tell me 
by the first safe hand, and you shall always find me very diligent in obeying 
you, and showing, by my actions, how reid and sincere my kindness is." 

Nothing could be more embarrassing to a mind pre- 
determined as that of the princess of Orange to view the 
birth of her unwelcome brother with hostifity, than the 
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tender and friendly letters she received from home^ by every 
post, written either by her father or his queen. She haa 
been given no feasible reason for resentment, and it was 
difficult to repulse the tone of family affection which had 
beea accustomed to greet her with little billets of remem- 
brance. The unfortunate queen of her father employed her 
first convalescence in writing to her, addressing her billet 
to **her dear Lemon."* It will be remembered, that this 
was a fond name invented at St James's when the princess 
married, in contradistinction to the name of Orange. How 
utterly unconscious the queen must have been of the de- 
testable correspondence passing, regarding her, between her 
step-daughters, the use of this little endearment shows. 
From the atiswer of the princess of Orange, the queen 
gathered that the friendship which she had formerly pro- 
iessed for her was estranged. Again, the princess received 
a letter,* difficult to answer, though the tone was that of 
tender remonstrance ; it is, however, far from being worded 
anmrily. 

The answers of the princess of Orange to the queen's 
letters, seem to have been cold and ambiguous ; they are 
not preserved, but many indications of her latent dis- 
pleasure were daily sent to England. A grand fete with 
fireworks, had been given to the resident-ministers at the 
Hague, by the British legation, in order to celebrate the 
birth of the prince of Wales ; the maids of the princess of 
Orange had been invited guests; these ladies were not 
content with refusals, but they manifested great anger, and 
reviled the inviter.' Moreover, it was observed, that the 
prince of Wales had not constantly the benefit of the 
prayers of his sister in her English chapel. Sometimes he 
was prayed for, and sometimes, as her father observes, quite 
omitted. When her father heard of this neglect, he wrote 
a letter of remonstrance^ in which he asked his daughter 
the difficult question, "of what offence had been given?" 

* Historical Letters, edited by Sir H. Ellis, First Series, vol. iii. : see Letter, 
vol. is. chap. ▼. 

^ Ibid. For the letters, see Life of Mary Beatrice, vol. ix. chap. v. 

> Ambassades d'Avauz: vol. yi. p. 333. It must be recollected that all 
ambassadors were sent to the states of Holland, and not to the prince of 
Orange, who was but their functionary. 

* Birch MS. There are only^a few words from this letter extracted by Birch* 
VOL. X. B B 
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Her answer is preserved among her fitthet^s papers. It 
will be noticed, that she had somewhat lost her English 
orthography : 

** Thb Psikcbss or OwJotvR to Jamss II.^ 

•« Htgne, August 17, 168S.* 

"Sir, 

" Being to go to Loo next Thnnday, if it pleaie God I am eome to this 
place (Hague) to go bake at night. Last Thursday, I received your migesty's 
of the 3l8t of Jidy, by which I see you had heard that the prince of Wales 
was no more prayed for in my chapell, but long before this, yoa will kiiow 
that it had enai^ Mi sometimes forgot. M. d' Albeville can assure yoa I 
never told him it was forbid, so that they wear only conjectures made upon 
its being sometimes neglected, but he can tell, as I find your majesty already 
knows, that ke (the prince of Wales) was prayed for keer long befcane it vras 
done in England. 

** This excessive hot weather continues longer than I ever knew it, which 
I shidl find suficiently in my journey ; I have nothing more to add at present 
than only to beg your majesty to bdieve, wherever I am, I shall still be, your 
majesty's most obedient daughter tad servant. 



Another letter of remonstrance was received by the 
princess of Orange from her father's wife, who anxiously 
required from her step-daughter expressions of sisterly love 
towards the new-bom infant.' The correspondence con« 
tinued between the princess of Orange and tne queen until 
the landing of William. Now and then, a letter has been 
preserved, either by James IL or William III., which pre- 
sents us with a tantali2ing glimpse of their conduct and 
feelings. 

There is reason to suppose that the practice of toleration 
of different sects was nearly on the same footing, in the year 
1688, as it is at the present time, since the princess Anne 
thus writes to her sister : 

" It is a melancholy prospect that all we of the church of England have. 
All sectaries may now do as they please. Every one haa the free exereiae of 
their reUgioth on purpose, no doubt, to ruin us, which I think, to all impartial 
judges, is very plain. For my part, I ei[pect every moment to be spoke to 
about my religion, and wonder very much I have heard nothing of it yet." 

Anne, throughout the summer, vainly expected some 
persecution from her father. She reiterates this expectation 
so often, that she must have been disappointed that it never 
came. She paid a visit to her father at Windsor during 

' Original Papers, edited by Macpherson, vol. i. 
* Historical Letters, edited by Sir H. Ellis : First Series, voL iii. See the 
Vtter, voL ix. chap. v. 
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her husbaod's absence in Denmaric. She wrote to her 
sister thus: 

''Windsor, August 18, 1688. 
" I tm in ts great expectation of being tormented as ever, for I never can 
believe that Mansel {the king her father) would go on so violently, if he had 
not some hopes, that in time he may gain either yon or me." 

For the first time some cause of alarm seemed to exisl^ 
since^ while she was alone at Windsor with the king, her 
father, he introduced the pope's legate to her when the 
(meen was holding a grand drawing-room at the castle.* 
Nothing further came of this presentation than fright. The 
princess attended sermons and lectures three times in St 
George's chapel, that day, as a security against the insidious 
attacks of the newly arrived legate, whom her &ther had 
madly invited, or rather forced,' into his dominions, to in- 
cense the people to revolution. 

Directly Ssmcroft and his prelates were incarcerated in 
the Tower, the princess of Orange addressed to him an epistle 
by the pen of Dr. Stanley, from Hounslardyke, where 
the court of Orange was then abiding, to inform him of the 
exultation with which his firm resistance to the encroach- 
ments of Rome was viewed in Holland : 

** All men," wrote Dr. Stanley, " that love the Reformation, do rejoice in it, 
and thank God for it, as an act most resolute and every way becoming your 
places. But, especially, our excellent prince and princess were well pleased 
with it, (notwithstanding all that the marquis of Albeville, the king's envoy 
here, could say against it) that they have both vindicated it before him, and 
given me a command, in their names, to return your grace their hearty thanks 
for it. and at the same time to express their real concern for your grace and all 
your brethren, and for the good cause in which yonr grace is engaged ; and 
your refusing to comply with the king (James II.), is by no means looked 
npon, by them, as tending to disparage the monarchy, for they reckon the mo- 
narchy to be really undervalued by illegal actions. Indeed, we have great 
reason to bless and thank God, for their highnesses' steadiness in so gm>d a 
cause." 

No response did all these notes of exultation elicit fit>m 
the venerable patriarch of the reformed church. Bowed 
down with sorrow, mourning over the wounds that 
ancient and beloved church was receiving firom him whose 
duty it was to protect her, he anticipated no very great 
amelioration of them from a foreigner, whose belief vibrated 
between Deism and predestinarianism. No flattery could 

1 Bishop Cartwrighf s Diary, published by Camden Sodety. 
' The pope wia extremely unwilling to send the legate. 
B B 2 
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obtain from Sancroft one murmur, one factious complaint. 
He had companions in his imprisonment, spirits wonhy of 
communion with his own. One was Dr. kenn, the late 
almoner of the princess of Orange, bishop of Bath and 
Wells. It must nave been from him that Sancroft derived 
his deep distrust of the motives of the prince and princess 
of Orange ; for he had been domesticated with the prince, 
had been witness of his immoral private life, and nis bad 
influence over his wife. 

The incarcerated prelates of the church of England were 
triumphantly acquitted by a jury at Westminster Hall, and 
fiubsequentl V released. King James, by his secession to the 
church of Kome, had deprived himself of the active loyalty 
of the reformed church, and had given the best and mosthigh 
principled of his subjects no other alternative than that of 
standing mournfully neuter to witness the completion of 
his ruin, although nothing could induce them, either from 
motives of revenge or interest, to hasten it That ruin now 
came on with fearful velocity, accelerated by his own trusted 
and beloved children. 

There was little need for either the prince or princess of 
Orange, or the princess Anne, to have disgraced themselves 
by the course they took ; the natural tide of events must 
have led to the results which took place. The people had 
looked anxiously towards her whom they long considered as 
the heiress of their throne ; a resemblance was even fiuicied 
between her person and that of queen Elizabeth; and this 
popular notion perhaps prompted the reply of Edmund 
Waller to James IL, when the king gave the veteran poet 
and statesman an audience in his private cabinet " How 
do you like that portrait of my eldest daughter?" asked the 
father, drawing Waller's attention to a fine whole length of 
Mary, just opposite to his chair. " My eyes are dim," re- 
plied Waller ; " but if that is the princess of Orange, she 
bears some resemblance to the greatest woman the world 
ever saw." The king asked who he meant, and testified 
some surprise when Waller answered, " Queen Elizabeth." 
" She haa great ministers," drily observed the kins, " And 
when did your majesty ever know a fool choose wise ones?" 
rejoined Waller, impressively. 

The great-grandson of Mary queen of Scots might have 

been excused for not joining very cordially in the praises of 

^een Elizabeth. This anecdote, for some reason, although 
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it contains proof of his parental feelings for his daughter, 
has been related to his injury and to her advantage. The 
picture referred to in the anecdote was that which now 
presents itself on the left hand on entering the royal suite 
at Hampton Court. The lightness of the complexion and 
hair, and the sharpness of the lower part of the face, 
^ive a shade of likeness to queen Elizabeth; but there 
IS another over the door of the royal closet, which is a 
better resemblance of the princess nerself. Both are by 
the Dutch artist, Wissing. He was, although a Dutch-* 
man, not employed by William of Orange, but by 
James IL The father, who had not seen his beloved 
Maiy for some years, desired to have a resemblance of 
her after he was king. For this purpose he sent his 
painter, Wissing, to Holland, and gave him a commission 
to paint the portraits of his daughter and his son-in-law, and 
bring them back to England with him. Wissing did so, 
but died early in 1687 ^ therefore, these Hampton Court 
portraits must be dated between kin^ James's accession and 
the death of the artist employed by him. The two portraits 
of Mary, which are nearli^ duplicates in design, were painted 
on this occasion ; one being left in Holland, and the other 
found at Hampton Court, when the undutiful original took 
possession of all her father's personal property. There is, 
likewise, an equestrian portrait of William IH., which must 
greatly have deceived all his young romantic partisans la 
England, who named the Orange pair, from Wissing's por-^ 
traits, '^ Ormanzor and Phenixiana." William appears iu 
the proportions of a hero of seven feet in height, instead of 
one two feet shorter. James IL was probably greatly 
amused at this flattery of his Dutch painter; but it had 
its effect in England. The second portrait of Mary is en^ 
graved for the frontispiece of this volume. The princess is 
seated in her garden ; she is dressed in a gown of the ftiU 
blue colour, which was then called garter-blue. She holds 
back her veil with one hand. She has no ornament on her 
head, but wears a throat necklace of large pearls. 

In the reign of James IL, public opinion spoke at con-- 
vivial meetings in quaint rhymes, called toasts, which were 
sung at the time when healths were drank. *^ I know not 

X Bryant's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers* Wissing had been thfi 
assistant of sir Peter Lely, and was historical-painter to James II. 
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whether yoa have beard a health (toast) that goes about 
which is new to me just now, so, send it you.*" 

Toast. 

'< The king God blest, 
And each princeu ; 
The church no lets. 
Which we profeM 
At did queen Besi.*' 

The conduct of the princess Anne at this crisis is minutely 
delineated by the pen of lord Clarendon, her mother's bro- 
ther, who had the opportunity of seeing her daily. James IL 
travelled with his daughter Anne to London, September 
18th; a few days after, her uncle, lord Clarendon, attended 
her levee, and found her in her bed-chamber, with only one 
of her dressers, completing her toilet" The reports of the 
projected invasion from Holland were agitating all London. 
Anxious thoughts regarding the welfare of his royal master 
weighed heavily on the loyal heart of Clarendon ; and he 
earnestly wished to awaken a responding interest for her 
&ther in the heart of Anne. 

" She asked me, * Why I did not come to her as often as 
I used to do?' I answered, ^ That her royal highness had 
not been long in town, but that, wherever I was, I should 
be ready to wait upon her if she had any commands for me.* 
She then told me ' that she had found the king much a^- 
tated about the preparations which were making m Hcdland/ 
and asked me, 'what I had heard P I said, 'I was out of 
all manner of business, and, truly, that I heard nothing but 
common rumours.' ^ 

The princess then expressed her detestation of lord and 
lady Sunderland ; upon which her uncle observed, '^ that he 
was much surprised to find her royal highness in that mind 
towards lady Sunderland, in whom all the world thought 
she took the kindest interest; and," added he, ''may I pre- 
sume to ask what is the matter between ye ?* "I think 
her the worst woman in the world," responaed the princess 
Anne. A pause ensued, which was broken by lord Claren- 
don saying, " I wish your royal highness had not heretofore 

1 Letter written to Mrt. Rachel Kussell, afterwards duchess of Devonshire. 
Family papers of his grace the duke of Devonshire, which were copied by his 
Mnd permission, July 184S. 

' Clarendon Diary, yoL u. p. 189. 
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thought so well of her, but I am certain that you had a just 
caution given you of her." 

Thus the revilings in which the princess indulged at the 
name of lady Sunderland had been preceded by a close in- 
timacy, against which her uncle had vainly warned her. 
The princess did not like the last reminiscence, and looked 
at her watch, a huge appendage, almost as large as a time- 
piece, which ladies then carried by their sides, and her uncle 
withdrew. ^* What can this mean?" he wrote, in comment 
on this dial(^ue, after recording it in his diary ; " she seems 
to have a mind to say something, and yet is upon a reserve."' 

The next day, lord Clarendon attended, at Whitehall 
palace, the levee of her &ther, who expressed his certainty 
of the invasion by his son-in-law. " In the afternoon," he 
continues, *^ I waited again on the princess Anne.' I told 
her what had passed between the king and me. She 
answered, very (kiiy, " I know nothing but what the prince, 
my husband, tells me he hears from the kii^." in the 
course of a few days, her uncle made a positive attempt on 
her feelings as a daughter, thinking that, as she was so in- 
finitely beloved by James IL, she might successfully warn 
him of his danger; when the following dialogue took place 
between the uncle and the niece.' She mentioned ** that 
the king had received an express, which declared that all 
the Dutch troops were embarked, and that the prince of 
Orange was to embark on Monday next, and that lord 
Shrewsbury, lord Wiltshire, and Henry Sidney were with 
them;" she added, ^^that the king, her father, seemed 
much disturbed, and very melancholy." ** I took the liberty 
to say," proceeds lord Clarendon, '^ that it was pity nobody 
would take this opportunity of speaking honestly to the 
king; and that I humbly thought it would be very proper 
for her royal highness to say something to him, and beg 
him to confer with some of his old friends, who had always 
served him faithftilly." "I never speak to the king on 
business," was the answer of the princess Anne to this 
appeaL Her uncle replied, ^^ That her father could not but 
take it well to see her royal highness concerned for him; 
that it might produce some good eiSect, and no ill could 
possibly come of it But," continues he, ^^ the more I pressed 
her, the more reserved she became." At last she said, ^^ that 

> Clarendon Diary, toL iL p. 189. ' Ibid. * Ibid. p. 191. 
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she must dress herself, for it was ahnost prayer time."^ The 
daughter then went forth to pray; and Clarendon, grieved 
by the uselessness of his attempt to awaken her filial feel- 
ings, retired with a heavy heart 

Whilst such were the proceedings of the youngest sister, 
the elder, in Holland, was acting a part, the turpitude of 
which, it might be supposed, no fanatical self-deception 
could veil from her own conscience. Her deepest guilt 
was the falsehood by which she sought to deceive her father 
relative to the preparations making in Holland for the in- 
vasion of England, which she repeatedly assured him were 
merely for the usual service of the emperor. This untruth 
Mary repeated constantly to her unfortunate father, who 
seems, if we may judge by his replies, to have sought every 
species of excuse for her falsehood. Here are specimens of 
the letters she received from him ; we must remember that 
they are but extracts garbled by an enemy. The first seems 
to have been in answer to some deceitful and misleading as- 
surances of the daughter : 

" James II. to his Daughter Mary. 

•< Whitehall, Sept. 21, 1688. 
** All the disconne here it about the great preparations making in Holland, 
and what the great fleet, which is coming ont to sea from thence, is to do^ 
a little time wiaikow:'* 

'* Jambs II. to his Daughter Mary. 

" Whitehall, Sept. 25, 1688.« 
'* I see'.by yours of the 20th inst., that the prince of Orauge was gone to 
the Hague, and from thence, that he was arrived ; what bis business is there 
at this time, I do really believe you are not acquainted with, nor with the re- 
solution he has taken, which alarms all people here very much."^ 

The cahnness of the succeeding letter, written under the 
utter conviction that his son-in-law was about to invade 
him, in profound peace, is very remarkable. For, whatso- 
ever injury James 11, might meditate against the church of 
England, Mary and her husband had received nothing but 
good &om him : 

** James II. to his Daughter Mary. 

<' WhitehaU, Sept. 28, 1688. 
*< This evening I had yours, of the 4th, from Dieren, by which I find you 
were then to go to the Hague, being sent for by the prince. I suppose it is 



1 Clarendon Diary, toI. ii. p. 191. 

< Additional MS., 4163, folio 1, British Museum. 

•Ibid. . *Ibid. 
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to inform you of his design of coming to England, which he has heen so long 
a contrwmg, I hope it will have been as ffreat a surprise to you ^ as it was to 
me, when I first heard it, being sure it is not in your nature to approve of so 
unjust an undertaking. I have been all this day so busy, to endeavoor to be 
in some condition to defend myself from so unjust and unexpected an attempt, 
that I am almost tired, and so I shall say no more but that I shall always 
have as much kindness for you, as you will give me leave to have/'* 

These letters were followed by others which, in their 
parental simplicity, must have been heart-rending to any 
one not exactly provided with a heart of marble. The 
evident failure of physical strength expressed by the old 
father, the worn-out hero of many a hard battle, while . 
making ready to repel the hostility of his children, ought 
to have been agonizmg to the daughter. 

** James II. to his Dauortsr Mary. 

" Whitehall, Oct. 2, 1688. 
** I was this morning abroad to take the air, and to see some batteries I have 
made below Woolwich, for the defence of the river. And since I came back, 
I have been so very busy to prepare things for the invasion intended, that I 
could not write till now, that 'tis near midnight, so that you might not wonder 
if my letter be short. For news, you will have it from others, for really I am 
very weary, so shall end, which I do, with assuring you of my continuing as 
kind to you as yon can desire.*' * 

The tone of calm sorrow is remarkable in the last and 
most tender of these epistles. It will be seen by the date 
that the correspondence between the father and daughter 
was constant, even down to a few days of the landing of 
his enemy. Surely, this letter, eentle and reasonable as it 
is, still searching for excuses, and hoping against hope, that 
he had the sympathy of his child, persuadmg himself and 
C[uite willing to persuade her, that she did not participate 
in aueht against him, is replete with touching pathos. The 
old Greek tragedians often imagined such situations ; they 
could grandly paint the feelings natural to a mind torn 
between the clashing interests of filial and conjugal love, 
just as the old monarch supposes here was the case with his 
Mary ; but neither poet nor moralist has described conduct, 
like that of the royal heroine of the revolution of 1688. 

'* Kino Jamss to his Dauohtbr Mart. 

"Whitehall, Oct9, 1688. 
" I had no letter from you by the last post, which you see does not hinder 

' Here the king alludes to Mary's often repeated asseverations to him re- 
garding this force. 
' Additional MS., 4163, foUo 1, Birch MSS. British Museum. * Ibid. 
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IM from wfttiBg to yoa bow, not knowing, certainly, whnt nay have hindered 
yon fiNHn doing it* I easily belie? e yon may be embanraaied how to write to 
me now, that the nnjost design of the prince of Orange's invading me is ao 
pvblic. 

''And though I know yon aie a good wife, and ought to be so, yet lor the 
same reason, I must belieYe yon will be still as good a danghter to a firther 
that has always loved you so tenderly, and that has never done the least thing 
to make you doubt it. I shall say no more, and believe you very uneasy all 
this time, for the concern you must have for a hnsband and a father. Toa 
shall still find me kind to you if you desire it." ' 

Perhaps this was the last letter that passed at this crisis 
from the father to the daughter. It does h<mour to the 
. kins, for here we see the patient and much-enduring love 
of the parent It is a letter, the retrospection of which 
must have cut deep into the conscience, if ^'Mary, the 
daughter," ever reviewed the past in the lone silent watches 
of the night. 

While James IL was thus writing to the elder princess, 
his fidthful brother-in-law. Clarendon, was labouring to 
awake some filial fears in the obtuse mind of his niece, 
Anne. It was more than a fortnight before he could obtain 
another conference with her, for she avoided all his attempts 
at private conversation. He visited her, however, in the 
evening of October 10, when she made ao observation re- 
garding her father's evident anguish of mind. Lord Cla- 
rendon told her, '' that it was her duty to speak &eely to 
the king, which would be a comfort to him." To this the 
princess made no reply. Clarendon soon after attended 
the royal levee at Whitehall. There, kiz^ James told him 
the news that the prince of Oranpe had embarked with all 
the Dutch troops, and would sail with the first &vourable 
wind. <^| have nothing," added the unfortunate father, 
*^by this day's post firom my daughter, the princess of 
Orange, and it is the first time I have missed hearing fix>m 
her for a long time."' He never heard fi'om her again. 

Lord Clarendon ^almost forced an interview with his 
niece Anne. •* I told her," he writes, in his journal, '^most 
of what the king had said. I earnestly pressed her to speak 
to him. I entreated her to be the means of prevailing on 
him to hear some of his faithful old friends; but," he bit- 
terly adds, '' she would do nothing !" 

' Additional MSS., 4163, folio 1, Birch, British Maseam. 
2 Clarendon Diary, toI. ii. p. 194. 
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Just at this time were reports that the Dutch expedition 
was scattered and injured by heavy October gales. James IL 
ordered the examination to take pkce before his privy-- 
council, relative to the birth of the prince of Wales. Lord 
ClarendoD, as the uncle of the princesses whose claims to 
the British throne were apparently superseded by the birth 
of their brother, was requested to be present at the depo- 
sitions taken by the numerous witnesses on oath.^ He 
had never for a moment entertained a doubt on the subject, 
and he seems to think that the most unbelieving must hence- 
forth rest convinced that the report of a spurious child was 
a calumny. 

The princess, his niece, was at her levee when, on the 
morning of the 23rd of October, her maternal uncle honestly 
came to tell her his opinion of the identity of her brother — 
simple man ! — hoping to satisfy and relieve her mind. He 
had not had the benefit of perusing her private senti- 
ments on the subject, as our readers have done : he knew 
not that a letter written by her hand then existed — de- 
claring " tltat she thought it a comfort that all people in 
England asserted that the infant prince, her brother, was 
an impostor." The princess was oressing for prayers ; all 
her women were about her; and they and their mistress 
were loud in mirth and jest when lord Clarendon added 
himself to the group at the toilette. The princess at once 
plunged boldly and publicly into the discussion which she 
knew was on her uncle's mind. *'Fine discourse," she 
exclaimed,' *'you heard at council yesterday;" and then 
she made herself very merry with the whole affair, laughing 
loud and long ; and as her dressing proceeded, her women 
put in their jests. Her uncle was scandalized and disgusted 
by the scene. "I was," he says, ** amazed at her behaviour, 
but I thought it unfit to say anything then. I whispered 
to her royal highness, to request that she would give me 
leave to speak with her in private. *It grows late,' replied 
the princess, * and I must hasten to prayers ; but you can 
come at any time, except this afternoon. So I went home. 
In the evening my brother Laurence was with me. I told 
him all concerning the princess Anne. I begged him to go 

* See the Life of Mary of Modena. * ClareBdoa Duurj, vol. ii. p. 196. 
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and talk to her. ' It will signify nothing^ emphatically re- 
plied the other uncle of the princess," 

The wish of lord Clarendon, in seeking these interviews 
with his niece, was to awaken her filial affection to a sense 
of her father's danger ; and if he could effect this, he meant 
to induce her to bm>me the mediatrix between his miuesty 
and his loval people, for the security of the church of Eng- 
land, obtaining at the same time a guarantee that her infant 
brother should be brought up in that faith. Clarendon 
dreaded as much danger to that beloved church from the 
dissenting prince who aspired to be its head, as from. 
the Roman-catholic head, then in authority. James was 
injuring the church by storm ; William, whom he well knew, 
would proceed by sap. One wounded, the other would pa- 
ralyze. 

In the afternoon, lord Clarendon paid another vish to 
the princess, his niece. She made many excuses to avoid 
a conference with him. ^*I fancy," he remarks, in his 
journal, ^' that she has no mind to talk to me." Anne cer- 
tainly anticipated the reproof she knew her uncle was re- 
solved to administer for her odious conduct at his former 
visit. Lord Clarendon asked her, *<If she had received 
any letters from the princess of Orange." " No," said the 
princess, ** I have not had any for a long while ;" and added, 
** that her sister never wrote to her of any of these matters." 
H017 falsely she spoke her uncle could not tell so well as 
the readers of her previous letters. 

Lord Clarendon visited the princess two days later. She 
was dressing, but as lady Churchill was present, he resolved 
to delay the admonition he was waiting for a suitable op- 
portunity to administer. 

Two days after, he found her at home. " She came," he 
says, '*«>ut of her closet very quickly, and told me that she 
was sorry she had disappointed me so often when I desired 
to speak to her, and she now wished to know what I had 
to say?" 

Then the reproof which Anne had so well deserved was 
administered. ** I told her,^' continues her uncle, ** that I 
was extremely surprised and shocked, the other day, to 
find her royal highness speak so slightingly regarding her 
family afiairs, and above all, to suffer her women to break 
their unseemly jests regarding the birth of her brother.'* 
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The princess replied, " Sure ! you cannot but hear the 
common rumours concerning him ?" 

** I do hear very strange rumours, indeed," said her uncle, 
** as every one must do who lives publicly in the world, but 
there is no colour for these." 

" I will not say that I believe them," replied the princess; 
** but I needs must say, that the queen's behaviour was very 
odd" — and here Anne, although a young woman, and speak- 
ing to a man, used expressions of that vulgar coarseness, of 
which no examples are to be found like hers, either from 
the lips or pen of a British princess, even in the ages of 
semi-barbarism.^ 

** Possibly," replied Clarendon, " the queen did not know 
the reports." 

" I am sure," answered the princess Anne, " the king 
(James II.) knew of them ; for, as he has been sitting by 
me in my own chamber, he would speak of the idle stories 
that were given out, of the queen not being likely to have 
a child, laughing at them; therefore I cannot wonder that 
there was no more care taken to satisfy the world." This 
speech proves that James IL spent his time occasionallv 
sitting by his daughter's side, and conversing familiarly with 
her. Clarendon asked, '4f her royal highness had, upon 
those occasions, said anything to the king her father ?" The 
princess Anne owned '* that she had not" " Then," said 
her uncle, *'your father might very well think that you 
minded the reports no more than he did, since you said 
nothing to him, even when he gave you opportunities, 
that, in my humble opinion, if you had felt the least dis- 
satisfaction, you ought to have discovered it for the public 
good, as well as for your own sake, and that of the princess 
of Orange." " K I had said anything to the king," replied 
the princess Anne, " he might have been angry, a^ then 
God knows what might have happened." " If you had no 
mind to have spoken to the king yourself," observed her 
uncle, "you have friends, who would have managed to 
serve you without preiudice to you. And remember," con- 
tinued the stem loyalist, " this is the first time you have 
said anything to me, although I have given you occasion 
to open your mind, by urging your speaking to the king 

* Diary of Henry, Earl of Clarendon. 
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your fisither since these alarms of myasioiu" He con- 
eluded, by beffging the princess ''to consider the miseries 
which miffht t^ entailed upon these kingdoms;, even in 
case that God might bless tne king her father with more 
sons. And he requested her to do something which 
might publicly proTe her satisfiiction that her brother was 
no spurious child." To all this, she made no answer. It 
was not indeed a very palatable suggestion to the princess 
Anne, which bade her look forwud to a succession of 
brothers, considering the infinity of pains she had taken to 
invalidate the royal birth of the onlv one in existence. - 

The next day, the king ordered his whole privy-council 
to wait upon his daughter, the princess Anne, with copies 
of the depositions concerning the birth of the prince of 
Wales. ID the evening, they waited upon her in state. 
Upon receiving the depositions fix>m the lords of the privy 
council, the princess replied: — ''My lords, this was not 
necessary ; for I have so much duty for the king^ that his 
word is more to me than ail these depositions.''^ 

Such were the outward expressions of the lips of the 
princess Anne, which were in utter contradiction to her 
private words and writines. She need not have soiled her 
mind and conscience with duplicity, and dark and dirty in- 
trigues. England would have denied the succession to an 
heir bred a Roman-catholic, even if his sisters had been 
truthful women, and grateful and dutiful daughters. 

Lord Clarendon was in the ante-room, and heard the 
fair seeming reply of his niece, and when the lords of 
council went out, he entered her presence. '' The princess," 
he said, '' was pleased to tell me the answer she gave to the 
council. I hope," replied Clarendon, " that there now re- 
mains no suspicion with your royal highness." She made 
no anaiKrer.' 

' Diary and Correspondence of Henry lord Clarendon, edited by S. W. 
Singer, Esq., vol. iL pp. 198, 199. ■ Ibid., p. 120. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Proceedings of the princess of Orange at the Hague — Her conversation ^th 
Burnet — Her reflections on the memory of Mary queen of Scots — Her con- 
versation with her husband — Letter of her step-mother — Second conver- 
sation with Burnet — Embarkation of her husband to invade her father — 
Forbids prayers for her father — Landing of the prince of Orange — Last 
interview of the princess Anne and her father (James IL) — Conversa* 
tions with her uncle Clarendon — Her father leaves London for the army— 
Her husband and lord Churchill forsake him — Her connivance — Her escape 
from Whitehall with lady Churchill — Joins her father's enemies — Arrival at 
Nottingham — Joins an association against her father — Her council and 
forces — Disgusts lord Chesterfield — Conduct of her household at the Cock- 
pit — Her letter to the queen — To the prince of Orange — Triumphant entry 
into Oxford — Her forces headed by bishop Compton— Stays firom London 
till her father leaves it — Goes to the play with lady Churchill in orange 
ribbons— Danger of her father that night — Stem reproofs of her unele 
Clarendon — Controversy of the succession — Bights of the daughters of 
James IL — ^Uneasiness of the princess Anne — Requests her uncle's interfer- 
ence — Conventions declare Mary sole sovereign-regnant — ^Rage of her hus- 
band — Mary associated with William in regality — She yields precedence to- 
Wniiam — Princess Anne yields her place to him^ — Mary leaves Holland. 

OuB narrative now leads us back for a few weeks, to 
witness the proceedings of the elder daughter of James IL 
at her court of the Hague, which was in an equal ferment 
of agitated expectation with that of England. Here the 
princess was occupied in listening, with apparent sim^- 
city, to the polemic and political explanations of Dr. 
Burnet in Holland, who had undertaken, by special com- 
mission, to render her subservient to the principles of 
the coming revolution. Those who have seen the cor- 
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respondence of the daughters of James 11. may deem 
that the doctor might have spared any superfluous circum* 
locution in the case ; but on comparison of his words and 
those letters, it will be found that it pleased the princess of 
Orange to assume an appearance of great ignorance regard- 
ing the proceedings in England. " She knew but little of 
our afiairs," says Burnet, " till / was admitted to widt upon 
her, and / began to lay before her the state of our court, 
and the intrigues in it, ever. since the restoration, which 
she received with great satisfaction, and true judgment 
and good sense in all the reflections she made." 

Another subject of discussion with the princess of Orange 
and Burnet, was the reported imposition regarding the birth 
of her unhappy brother and unconscious rival. This slander 
each assumed as a truth ; but the princess, stifling the 
memory of her sister's disgusting letters and her own 
remarkable replies, appeared to hear it with astonish- 
ment for the nrst time. In the course of these singular 
conversations, Burnet observes, "the princess asked me 
'^ what had sharpened the king, her father, so much 
against Mr. Jurieu ?' "^ The realreason has been detailed 
in the previous chapter. It was for writing a violent attack 
on her father, accusing him of having cut the throat of 
the earl of Essex in the Tower. Mary knew this well ; 
for it had been the cause of indignant discussion, and the 
recal of Chudleigh, the British envoy, who would not endure 
to witness the presentation of such a libel, by Jurieu, to the 
prince of Orange in full levee.' Burnet was not aware that 
the princess meant to discuss Jurieu's foul attack on her 
father. Perhaps the fact was only recorded In the ambas- 
sador's reports; for Burnet replied, wide of the mark, ** that 
Jurieu had written with great indecency of Mary queen of 
Scots, which cast reflections on tliem that were descended 
from her, and was not very decent in one employed by 
the prince and herself." 

To this, the princess answered, by giving her own 
especial recipe for historical biography, as follows : " That 
Jurieu was to support the cause he defended, and to expose 
those that persecuted it in the best way he could ;" and, 
" if what he said of Mary queen of Scots was true, he was 

^ Bamet's History of his Own Times. 
' Ambassadei of d'Avaux, and Skelton's Despatches. 
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not to be blamed ;" and she added, " that if princesses will 
do ill things, they must expect that the world will take that 
revenge on their memories that it cannot on their persons J*' ^^ 

A more rational method of judging, than that induced by 
the furious and one-sided advocacy this princess approved, 
and which she was pleased to see stain the memory of her 
hapless ancestress, (on whose person party vengeance had 
been wreaked to the uttermost,) is by the test of facts, illus« 
trated by autograph letters. Bjr the spirit of a genuine cori^ 
respondenbe may the characteristics of historical personages 
best be illustrated, and the truth, whether "ill things" are 
done, best ascertained. The united aid of facts and letters 
will even throw light on the deeply-veiled character of 
Mary II. of England. 

About the time this conversation took place between this 
highly-praised princess and her panegyrist Burnet, she 
received the following letter from her step-mother — a prin-* 
cess who has had her full share of this world's revilings. 

•< Queen Mary Bbatkicb to Mary Prtncsss of Orange. < 

«' Sept. 28, 1688. 
" I am mach troubled what to saj, at a time when nothing is talked of but 
the prince of Orange coming over with an army ; this has been said for a long 
time, and bdie^ed by a great many, but I do protest to you that I never did 
believe till now, very lately, that I have no possibility left of doubting it* 
The second part of the news I never will believe, which is, that you are to 
come over with him — for I know you to be too good. I do not believe yon 
coold have such a thought against the worst of fathers, much less to perform 
it against the best, who has always been so kind to you, and I do believe, Aof 
loved you better than any of his children." 

Mary had actually written to her father, only a few day$ 
before the receipt of the above letter, that the journey 
her husband had taken to Minden, whence he returned 
September 20, 1688, was for the sole purpose of getting 
the German princes in congress there to march against 
France, he being still the generalissimo of the war of Spain, 
and the emperor against France. James IL showed his 
daughter's letter to Barillon, the French ambassador, then 
at his court, as an answer to his warnings regarding th^ 
Dutch armament' 

* Burnet's History of his Own Times. 
* Historical Letters, edited by Sir H. £llis, First Series, vol. iii. 
* Mazure, from AlbeTille'a Despatches. Barillon's Despatches to Louis XIV., 
166, 1688. Fox MSS. The information is preserved by the statesman ^ ^ 
VOL, X. C C 
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Meantime, Bevil Skelton, the cavalier ambassador lately 
at the Hague, perseveringly warned his royal master of the 
real machinations of Mary and her spouse. Louis XIV. 
offered to intercept the fleet preparing for the invasion of 
England, but notning could mduce the father to believe 
these warnings in preference to the letters of his child, who 
moreover complained most piteously of the ill conduct of 
Bevil Skelton, as a person wholly in the interest of France, 
against her and her husband. James IL actually inflicted 
on his faithful servant the punishment of incarceration in 
the Tower, because he reiterated his cautions after recall. 
James was vexed with the peace of Europe being brdcen, 
more concerned with his endeavours to prevent France and 
Spain from going to war, than apprehensive of invasion 
fiom his *^ son of Orange " in profound peace, and, firmly 
believing Mary's solemn affirmations that her husband was 
only preparing to repel the hourly expected attack of 
France, he actually offered William, as late as October 3, 
(N.S.) forces for his aid, both by sea and land!!' James 
was sure that the outcries of Bevil Skelton, by way of warn- 
ing, were the mere effects of French diplomacy to force 
him to war against his son-in-law. 

The political instructions of Burnet to the princess, never- 
theless, proceeded, uninterrupted by any filial misgivings, 
the foregoing letter was calculated to raise in her bosom. 
While every indication promised full success to the revolu- 
tion preparmg for Great Britain, the peculiar notions of th^ 
prince of Orange, relative to queen-regnants, threatened 
some disagreement between the two principal persons con- 
cerned in the undertaking. In this dilemma, Dr. Burnet 
kindly tendered his diplomatic aid, and proceeded to probe 
the opinions of the princess, regarding the manner in which 
she meant to conduct herself towards a regal yoke-fellow. 
** The princess," says the instructing divine, ** was so new to 
all matters of this kind, that she did not, at first, seem to 
understand my meaning, but fancied that whatever accrued 
to her would go to the prince of Orange in right of mar- 
Fox, who, as well as sir James Mackintosh, when he came to open the docu- 
mentary history of the revolution, threw down his pen, and left the history 
a fragment. The same curious coincidence occurs with sir James Mackin- 
tosh, and the documentary conclusion hy Wallace is in direct contradiction to 
the commencement. 

> Albeville's Despatches, deciphered by Mazare, vol. iii. 
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tiage. I told her it was not so, and explained Henry VII.'s 
title to her, and what had passed when queen Mary mar- 
ried Philip of Spain. I told her that a titular king-ship was 
no acceptable thing for a man, especially if it was to depend 
on another's life." 

The princess asked Burnet " to propose a remedy." " I 
told her the remedy," he resumes, " if she could bring her 
mind to it It was to be contented to be his wife, and 
engage herself to him ; to give him the real authority as 
soon as it came into her hands. The princess bade me 
' bring the prince to her, and I should hear what she had to 
say upon it' The prince of Orange was that day hunting. 
On the morrow, I acquainted him with all that passed, and 
carried him to her,, where she, in a very &ank manner, told 
him, ^ that she did not know that the laws of Endand were 
so contrary to the laws of God, as I had informed her.' She 
added, ^ that she did not think the husband ever was to be 
obedient to the wife,' and she promised him ^ that he should 
always bear the rule.' But such was the disposition of the 
prince of Orange, that he said not one word in approbation 
of her conduct" He told Burnet, if that could be deemed 
commendation, ^^that he had been nine years married to 
the princess, and never had the confidence to press this 
matter which had been brought about so soon." Readers 
familiar with the etiquette of courts, will naturally feel 
surprised that the princess of Orange should have been 
reduced to the necessity of requestmg the assistance of 
Dr. Burnet to obtain for her an interview with her august 
consort to afford her an opportunity of speaking her mind 
to him on this delicate point On what terms of conjugal 
companionship could their royal highnesses have been^at 
this momentous period may reasonably be iaquired, if 
indeed we may rely on the statement of the reverend 
historian. 

In curious illustration of these alleged passages, touching 
the conjugal confidences of the Orange pair, are the facts 
that at the very time, and for the former two years, a cor- 
respondence was carried on between the princess of Orange 
ana her sister Anne, on the subject of the bitter insults and 
mortifications the princess of Orange received daily from 
her maid, Elizabeth Villiers. The preference given by the 
prince of Orange to his wife's attendant would have been 

c c2 
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borne in the uncomplaining spirit with which Mary endured 
all the grievances of her lot, but she could not abide that 
the shameless woman should boast of that preference,' and 
make it public matter for the world to jeer at, or, perhaps 
worse — to pity. Mary relieved her overburdened heart by 
relating detaiu of these mortifications to her sister. The 
letters nave not yet come to light, perhaps they have been 
destroyed, but they are often mentioned in the despatches of 
ambassadors. The wrongs described therein raised the in- 
dignation of the princess Anne to a height which led her to 
the imprudent act of rating Bentinck, when in England as 
envoy, for the ill conduct of his sister-in-law, (very probably 
she approved as little of the conduct of his wife,) and told 
him snarply to check the insolence of Elizabeth Viiliers to 
the princess of Orange. The remonstrance of the princess 
Anne was duly reported to her brother-in-law of Orange, 
and the remembrance laid up for a future day, the effects of 
which Anne felt after William was on the British throne. 

Holland was then full of British exiles, ready to join the 
invading expedition of the prince of Orange. Some had 
fled from the bitter persecution which the ministers of 
Charles 11., had established in Scotland ; some from the 
bursting of the various plots, which had formed a chain of 
agitation in England since the wedlock of William and Mary. 
The queen, her step-mother, continued to mention, at times, 
the reports of invasion, evidently without believing that the 
actual fact could take place from such near relatives in pro- 
found peace. The last letter that James II. wrote to the 
prince of Orange is friendly, and is directed as usual — ** For 
my son, the prince of Orange." The public reception of 
family letters at length became a matter of either pain or con- 
fusion to the mind of the princess of Orange. The last letters 
written to her by her father, she would not receive personally, 
as usual, from the -hands of his envoy, Albeville, but sent 
for them privately — they were probably destroyed unread. 

The French ambassador, d'Avaux, wrote to his court, that 
the princess of Orange was seen eveiy day, even on the very 
day of the embarkation, in public, with a gay, laughing coun- 
tenance. This is not in unison with the statements of two 
other eye-witnesses, Burnet and Albeville, nor, indeed^ 
with probability, "which is better deserving credit than the 

* D'Avaux* Despatches, qaoted by Fox in his Appendix. 
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evidence of either ; for, in case of failure, the risk was tre- 
mendous. 

"I waited on the princess of Orange," says Burnet, 
"'^a few days before we left the Hague. She seemed to 
have a great load on her spirits, but to have no scruple as 
to the lawfulness of the design. I said to her, * that if we 
got safe to England, T made no doubt of our success in 
other things ;' only I begged her pardon, to tell her, * that 
if at any time any misunderstanding was to happen between 
the prince and ner, it would ruin all.' The princess an- 
swered, *I need fear no such thing; for if any persons 
should attempt that, she would treat them so as to dis- 
courage them from venturing it again.' She was very 
solemn and serious, and prayed very earnestly to God to 
bless and direct us,** Dr. fiurhet was accompanying the 
prince, as spiritual director of the expedition, which ac- 
counts for his emphatic plural " us" in his narrative. " At 
last," he resumes, " the prince of Orange went on board, 
and we all sailed on the night of the 19th of October, 1688, 
when directly a great storm arose, and many ships were, at 
the jSrst alarm, believed to be lost. The princess of Orange 
behaved herself suitably to what was expected of her. She 
ordered prayers four times a day, and assisted at them with 
ereat devotion." Incredible as it may seem, prayers were 
Skewise put up in the popish chapels at the Hague belongs 
ing to the Spanish and Impenal ambassadors, for the 
success of the prince of Orange.^ 

It was noticed, that at prayers in the chamber of the 
princess of Orange, all mention of the prince of Wales was 
omitted, likewise she forbade the collects for her father;* 
yet his name was retained in the Litany, perhaps acci- 
dentally. As the collects are for grace and that " God might 
dispose and govern the heart" of her father, the omission 
is scarcely consistent with the piety for which Mary is cele- 
brated« Albeville affirms, *^that the princess of Oranee 
wept bitterly when she parted from her husband ; that she 
shut herself up after she heard he had sailed with a fa- 
vourable wind from the Dutch coast, and refused to dine, 
Bs usual, in public at the Hague. From the tower of 
the Hague palace, Mary could behold the naval armament 

' BariUon's Despatches, Dalrvinple's Appendix. Burnet's Own Timet. 
'Albevillc's Despatches. 
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musterinff, day by day, in the Brill, for the invasion of 
her sire. 

The silence of documentary history as to the scene of 
the actual parting between William and Maiy, at the hour 
of his embarkation for England, is partly supplied by one of 
the contemporary Dutch paintings, commemorative of that 
event, lateW purchased for her majesty's collection at 
Hampton Court, by the commissioners of the woods and 
forests. 

In the first of these highly curious tableaux, we behold 
an animated scene of the preparations for the departure of 
the prince, described with all the graphic matter of fact cir- 
cumstances peculiar to the Dutch school of art, even to the 
cording and handing of the liberator's trunks and portman- 
teaus close to his feet, while he stands surrounded by the 
wives of the burgomasters of the Brill and Helvoetsluys, who 
are affecticmately presenting him with parting benedictions 
in the shape of parting cups. One fair lady has actually laid 
her hand on his highness's arm, while with the other she 
offers him a flowing goblet of scheidam, or some other 
equally tempting beverage. Another Low German charmer 
holds up a deep glass of Rhenish nectar; others tender 
schnaps in more moderately sized glasses. One of the 
sympathetic ladies perhaps of the princess's suite, is weep- 
ing ostentatiously with a handkerchief large enough for a 
banner. William, meantime, apparently insensible of these 
characteristic marks of attention firom his loyal country- 
women, bends an expressive glance of tender interest upon 
his royal consort, English Mary, who has just turned about 
to enter her state carriage, which is in waiting for her. 
Her face is, therefore, concealed. The lofty proportions of 
her stately figure, which have been somewhat exaggerated 
by the pamter, sufficiently distinguish her from the swarm 
of short, fat, Dutch Madonnas, by whom the hero of 
Nassau is surrounded. She wears a high comette cap, 
long, stiff waist, with white satin bodice, scarlet petticoat, 
orange scarf, and fardingale hoop. Her neck is bare, and 
decorated with a string of large round pearls. The carriage 

' Albeville's Despatches. William sailed with a fleet of fifty- two ships of 
war, many of them merchant ships borrowed by the states ; for great had been 
the havoc made by James II. in the Dutch navy. Notwithstanding the loss 
by his victory at Solebay, the Dutch admirals hoisted their flags on seventy- 
nin ships ; there were 400 transports, which carried at least about 15,000 men. 
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is a high, narrow chariot^ painted of a dark green colour, 
with ornamental statues at each comer. In form and de* 
sign it greatly resemUes tbe lord mayor's carriage, only 
much neater and smaller; tbe window curtains are of a 
bright rose colour. 

The embarkation of horses and troops is actively pro-* 
ceeding. William's state-barge has mounted the rojal 
standard of Great Britain, with the motto, " Prot. Religion 
and Liberty," and the stately first-rate vessel in which he is 
to pass the seas, lies in the o^ng similarK decorated; some 
of the other vessels have orange flags. The people on the 
shore are throwing up their hats and drinking success to 
the expedition, it is, altogether, the represeptation of a 
very animating scene, full of quaint costume, and charac- 
teristic details of the manners and customs of William and 
Mary's Dutch lieges. - 

Every one knows that the prince of Orange arrived safely 
in Torbay, on the eve of the anniversary of the Gun- 
powder riot, "a remarkable and crowning providence," as 
one of the writers of that age observes, "since both of 
these national festivities can be conveniently celebrated 
by the same hoUday." This day was likewise the anni- 
versary of the marriage of William of Orange with Marj 
of England. The prince noted the coincidence with more 
vivacity than was usual to him. He landed at the village 
of Broxholme, near Torbay, November 5th. When he per- 
ceived that all around was quiet, and no symptoms of 
opposition to his landing, he said to Dr. Burnet, " Oqght 
not I to believe in predestination?" It was then three 
o'clock in a November afternoon, but he mounted his horse 
and went with Schomberg to reconnoitre, or, as Burnet 
expresses himself, "to discover the country right and left"* 
He marched four miles into Devonshire, and lodged at a 
little town called Newton ; and it was ten in the evening 
before the whole force arrived there, and then every one 
was wet and weary. The next day about noon, the greatest 
landholder in Devonshire, the chevalier Courtney, sent hia 
son to his highness, to pray him to come and sleep at his 
seat that night. The prince of Orange went there, and 

' MS. Letter in French, written by Burnet, to one of his friends left in 
Holland, probably for the information of the princess and for his wife, as she 
was a Dutchwoman. The letter is very yellow, and now crumbling into 
fragments. Harleian MSS., 6798. Art. 49. 
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for an impromptu entertainment such as this was» it was 
impossible to be more splendidly regaled." The prince fa* 
toured the Courtney bw>net with his company, four whole 
days, during which time there was no stir to join him. 

As so many days elapsed before any of the population of 
the west of England showed symptoms of co-operation with 
the pnrince of Orange, a murmur began to be heard among 
the Dutch forces, that they had been betrayed to utter 
destruction.^ Nevertheless, most of the leading public 
characters in England had committed themselves, by written 
invitations to the prince of Orange. The mine was ready 
to explode ; but every one waited for somebody to toss 
the match. When the first revolt of importance was made, 
the race was which should the soonest follow.* 

Whilst the trusted friends of king James, persons on 
whom he had bestowed many benefits, were thus striving 
who should be the first to betra}' him, a noble contrast 
was offered by Dr. Kenn, bishop of Bath and Wells, one of 
the prelates whom he had incarcerated in the Tower for 
refusal to comply with his dictation in favour of the Roman 
catholics. 

The letter is little known, but it journalizes the early 
progress of William in the west of England, and is valu- 
able in regard to the bishop^ allusion to himself, as chap- 
lain to the princess of Orange. Several persons who had 
affected to become Roman-catholics, as a base homage to 
James IL's religious principles, had deserted to the prince 
of Orange, yet this western bishop stood firm to his loyal^, 
^though he was no sycophant of James, for unarmed, but 
with his pastoral staff, he had boldly faced Kirke in his 
Worst moments of drunken rage, and despite of his fiuy, 
comforted and aided the unhappy victims in his diocese, of 
the Monmouth rebellion ; therefore, every one expected 
to see bishop Kenn following the camp of the Oranse 
prince. But the coiurage and humanity of our deeply 
jrevered Kenn, in 1685, was, if tested by the laws of con- 
sistency, the true cause of his loyalty in 1688. 

His letter is addressed to a kindred mind, that of San- 

tto% archbishop of Canterbury : 

■* May it please yoar Grace, 
'* Before I could retom any answer to the letter with which your grace was 

1 Diary of lord Clarendon. ' Lord Dartmouth. 
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pleased to favoor me, I received intelligence that the Dutch were just coming^ 
to Wells, npon which I immediately left the town, and in obedience to his 
majesty's general commands, took all my coach-horses with me, and as many 
of my saddle-horses as I well could, and took shelter in a private village in 
Wiltshire, intending, if his majesty had come into my county, to have waited 
on him, and paid him my duty. But this morning we are told his majesty 
has gone back to London, so that I only wait till the Dutch have passed my 
diocese, and then resolve to return thither again, that being my proper station. 
I would not have left the diocese in this juncture, but that the Dutch had 
seised horses within ten miles of Weils, before I went, and your grace knows 
that I, having been a servant to the princess, and well acquainted with many 
of the Dutch, I could not have stayed without giving some occasions of suspicion, 
which I thought it most advisable to avoid, resolving, by God's grace, to con- 
tinue in a firm loyalty to the king, whom God direct and preserve in this time 
of danger; and I beseech your grace to lay my most humble doty at his 
majesty's feet, and to acquaint him with the cause of my retiring. God of his 
infinite mercy deliver us from the calamities which now threaten us, and from 
the sins which have occasioned them. 

" My very good lord, 
" Your grace's very affectionate servant and bishop, 
** Thomas Bath and Wells.^ 
" November 24, 1688." 

The princess Anne had an interview with her father on 
the 3rd of November, O.S., when he communicated to her 
the news that the Dutch fleet had been seen off Dover, and 
he lent her a copy of the prince of Orange's declaration, 
which had been disseminated by him along the coast The 
king was on fiiendlj" terms with his youngest daughter; nor 
had he then the slightest suspicion that the invasion was in* 
Btigated by her. 

<< The same day I waited on the princess Anne," says her 
uncle Clarendon, " and she lent me the declaration of the 
prince of Orange, telling me, ^ that the king had lent it to 
ner, and that she must restore it to him on the morrow.'" 
This appears to have been the last intercourse between the 
princess Anne and her father. The declaration blazoned 
abroad the slander that the prince of Wales was an infant 
impostor, intruded on the nation by king James, in order 
that England might fall under the rule of a prince edu- 
cated as a Roman-catholic. It may seem unaccountable, 
wherefore the daughters of James 11. adopted a falsehood, 
which aggravated the needful exclusion of their father and 
his unconscious son into personal injury ; but it was the 
contrivance of their own private ambition, to guard 
against the possibility of the prince of Wales being taken 
from his parents, and educated by the country according 

1 Life and Works of Bishop Kenn, edited by J. T. Sherrard, B.D. 
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to the doctrines of the church of Engknd, which would 
have excluded his sisters effectuaD j firom the succession they 
eagerly coveted. 

Lord Clarendon made a last attempt to touch the feelings of 
the princess Anne for her &ther^ November 9th. **I told her,'* 
he writes, ^Hbat endeavours were using for the lords temporal 
and spiritual, to join in an address to the king, that now it 
would be seasonable to say something to her father, whereby 
he might see her concern for him.' The princess replied^ 
* that the king did not love that she should meddle with 
anything, and that the papists would let him do nothing.' 
I told her ^ that the king was her lather — that she knew the 
duty she owed him, that she knew how very tender and 
kind he had been to Jier, and that he had never troubled 
her about religion^ as she had several times owned to me. 
The princess replied, 'that was true ;' but she grew exceed- 
ingly uneasy at my discourse, and said ' that she must dress 
herself,' and so I left her."' 

The news arrived in London in a few hours, that lord 
Combury, the eldest son of the earl of Clarendon, and, of 
course, the first cousin of the princess, had deserted the 
king's army, with three regiments. His &ther bowed with 
grief and shame, omitted his visits to his niece, who de* 
manded, when she saw him, '^ why he had not come to the 
Cockpit lately ?" Lord Clarendon replied, " that he was 
so much concerned for the villany his son had committed, 
that he was ashamed of being seen anywhere." " Oh," ex- 
claimed the princess, '^ people are so apprehensive of popery, 
that you will find many more of the army will do the same." 
Lord Combury 's defection was perfecdy well known to her; 
he was the first gentleman of her husband's bed-chamber, 
and by no means troubled with the old-fashioned cavalier 
loyalty of his father. His wife, likewise in the household of 
the princess, made herself remarkable by dressing herself in 
orange colour,' a mode we shall find the princess adopt to 
celebrate the fall of her father. 

Thus, day by day, has the uncle of the princess Anne 
left memorials of his conversations with her, regarding her 
unfortunate father at this momentous crisis. It was scarcely 

* Diary of Henry, Earl of Clarendon. 
' Letter to lady Margaret Russell, from the family papers of his grace the 
duke of DeroDBhire, copied by permission, July 2, 1846. 
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pos8ible> if justice did not require it, that her near relative. 
Clarendon, could have represented her in the colours he 
has done, or preferred the interests of the son of his brothei^ 
in-law to the daughter of his sister. If lord Clarendon had 
had a bias, it would surely have been to represent the con- 
duct of his niece in as favourable a light as possible. 

It is by no means a pleasant task to follow the windings 
of a furtive mind to the goal of undeserved success, attained 
by means of— 

'* That low cunning which in fools supplies, 
And amply too, the want of being wise." 

Yet, be it remembered, that the worst traits which deform 
the private character of Anne are those portrayed in her 
own letters, and in the journals of her mother's brother and 
trusted friends. 

At that time the princess Anne was waiting anxiously 
news from her husband, who had, in fair seeming friend- 
ship, departed, in company with her father, to join his army 
near Salisbury, with the apparent purpose of assisting in de- 
fending him from his " son, the prince of Orange. The 
prince Geoi^ was to be attended in his flight by lady 
Churchill's husband, the ungrateful favourite of the king, 
and sir George Hewett, a gentleman belonging to the 
household of the princess. There was a dark plot of assas- 
sination contrived against James by these two last agents, 
which seems as well authenticated as any point of history, 
being confessed by Hewett on his death-bed, amidst agonies 
of remorse and horror.^ 

While the husband of the princess Anne was watching 
his most feasible time for absconding, he dined and supped 
at the table of the king his father-in-law. Tidings were 
hourly brought of some important defection or other from 
among the king's officers, on which prince George of Den- 
mark usually turned to James II. with a grimace and voice 
of condolence, uttering one set phrase of surprise, " Est il 
possible !" At last, one Saturday night, November 24th, 
the prince of Denmark and sir George Hewett, went off to 
the hostile camp, after supping with king James, and greatly 
condemning all deserters. The king, who had been taken 

1 The duke of Berwick's evidence in his Memoirs against his uncle, the duke 
of Marlborough, will be allowed to be decisive regarding the truth of this 
plot. 
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alarmingly ill in the coarse of the last few hours, heard of 
the desertion of his son-in-law with the exclamation, " How I 
has * est'il-possible' gone off, too ?"* Yet the example of his 
departure was one of fearful import to the king. 

James II. had not the slightest idea but what his heart 
might repose on the fidelity of his daughter Anne. When it 
is remembered how unswervingly affectionate and faithful 
even the infant children of Charles I. had proved, not only 
to their father but to each other, in similar times of trial 
and distress, his confidence in his daughter cannot excite 
surprise. A contemporary* has preserved the letter which 
George of Denmark left for the king on his departure. 

Princb Gborob of Dknmark to James II. 

'< My JQtt concern for that religion in which I have been so happily edu- 
cated, which my judgment truly convinced me to be the best, and for the sup- 
port thereof I am highly interested in my native country, and was not Eng- 
land then become so by the most endearing tie ?" 

The prince has made this note a tissue of blunders, con- 
founding the church of England with the Lutheran religion, 
although essentially different. The biographer of Dr. Til- 
lotson, claims the composition of this note as one of the 
good deeds of that prelate ; it is certain that Dr. Tillotson 
was not in the camp of king James, but actively employed 
in London. The only comment James IL made when he 
read the note of George of Denmark, was, '^ I only mind 
him as connected with my dearest child, otherwise the loss 
of a stout trooper would have been greater."' 

Instant information was despatched to the princess at the 
Cockpit, that prince George, lord Churchill, and sir George 
Hewett, had successfully left the camp of her father. Anne 
soon summoned her coadjutors, and prepared for her own 
flight She had written the week before to warn the prince 
of Orange of her intentions, and had very systematically 
prepared for her escape, by having had constructed a flight 

' Roger Coke in his Detection, vol. ii. pp. 122, 123. * Ibid. 

' Ibid. vol. iii. pp. 122, 123. They had vainly endeavoured to carry off 
with them a portion of the army ; the common soldiers, and non-commisiioned 
officers, positively refused to forsake their king. General Schomberg, who waa 
second in command to the prince of Orange, and was as much a man of honour 
and honesty as a mercenary soldier can be, received the deserters from James 
II. with a sarcasm so cutting, that lord Churchill never forgot it. " Sir," said 
Schomberg to him, '* you are the first deserter of the rank of a lieutenant- 
general I ever saw."— Stuart Papers edited by Macpherson. 
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of private stairs which led from her closet down into St. 
James's Park.* Lady Churchill had, in the afternoon, 
sought a conference with Corapton, bishop of London, the 
tutor of the princess ; he had withdrawn, but left a letter 
advertising where he was to be found, in case that the 
princess wished to leave her father. The bishop and the 
ex-lord chamberlain lord Dorset, sent word that they would 
wait in St. James's Park with a hackney-coach, at one 
o'clock in the morning of November the 25th, and that if 
the princess could steal unobserved out of the cockpit, they 
would take charge of her. It is stated that the lord 
chamberlain Mulgrave had orders to arrest the ladies 
Churchill and Fitzharding, but that the princess Anne 
had entreated the queen to delay this measure until the 
king's return. An incident which marks the fact that 
Anne was on apparently friendly terms with her step-mother. 
Meantime, a manuscript letter, among the family papers 
of his grace the duke of Devonshire, affirms that the king 
had ordered the princess herself to be arrested ; if this had 
been true, he could not have been surprised at her flight. 
The facts, gathered from several contemporary sources, were 
as follow. 

The princess Anne retired to her chamber on Sunday 
evening at her usual hour; her lady in waiting, Mrs*. 
Danvers, who was not in the plot, went to bed in the ante- 
chamber according to custom. Lady Fitzharding, at that 
time the principal lady of the bed-chamber to the princess 
Anne, being sister to the mistress of the prince of Orange, 
was, of course, an active agent in the intrigue; this lady, with 
lady Churchill, came up the newly constructed back-stairs, 
unknown to the rest of the household, and there waited the 
hour of appointment, perdu, with lady Churchill's maid. 
When one o'clock struck, the princess stole down into the 
park with these women, and, close to the Cockpit she met her 
auxiliary, lord Dorset. The night was dark, it poured 
with torrents of rain, and St. James's Park was a mass of 
black November mud. The adventurers had not very far 
to walk to the hackney-coach, but the princess, who bad not 
equipped herself for pedestrian exigencies, soon lost one of 
her fine high-heeled shoes inextricably in the mud. She 
was, however, in the highest spirits, and not disposed to be 

1 Lord Dartmouth's Notei. 
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daunted by trifles, she tried to hop forward with one shoe, 
but lord Dorset, fearing that she would take cold, pulled off 
his embroidered leather glove (which was of the long 
gauntlet fiishion), and begged her royal highness to permit 
him to draw it on her foot as some defence against the wet. 
This was done, amidst peals of laughter and many jokes 
from the whole party, and, partly hopping and partly carried 
by lord Dorset, the princess gained the spot where the 
bishop waited for them in the hackney-coach. The whole 
party then drove to the bishop of London's house by St 
I^auj's, where they were refreshed, and went from thence, be* 
fore day-break; they set out to lord Dorset's seat, Copt Hall^ 
in Waltham forest The princess only made a stay there of a 
few hours, and then, with the bishop, lord Dorset, and her 
two ladies, set out for Nottingham, where they were received 
by the earl of Northampton, the brother of the bishop of 
London. That prelate assumed a military dress and a pair 
of jackboots, and raising a purple standard in the name of 
the laws and liberties of Engbnd, invited the people to 
gather round the protestant heiress to the throne.^ 

The proceedings of the princess, after her retreat, are re- 
lated by an eye-witness, lord Chesterfield. Of all the con- 
temporaries of James IL, he was the least likely to be 
prejudiced in his favour. He was brought up in compa- 
nionship with the prince of Orange, who was reared by 
his motner, lady Stanhope, governess to the prince at the 
Hague. Moreover, Chesterfield had not forgotten his 
angry resentment, at the coquetries of his second wife, with 
James II., when duke of YorL The earl was, besides, 
a firm opposer of popery, and an attached son of the re- 
formed church. Every early prejudice, every personal in- 
terest, every natural resentment, led lord (jhesterfield to 
favour the cause of the prince of Orange. He was a deep 
and acute observer; he had known the princess Anne from 
her infancy, being chamberlain to her aunt, queen Catha- 
rine. Anne's proceedings, after her flight from White- 
hall, are here given in his words :* ** The princess Anne 
made her escape in disguise from Whitehall and came to 



1 Aubr^. Lidiard's Life of Marlborough, vol. i., CoUey Gibber, and Lam- 
berty, who was secretary to Bentinck. 

* Memoir of Philip second earl of Chesterfield, from his autograph papers 
found in the library, at Bath House, published with his Letters, pp. 48, 49, 50* 
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Nottingham, pretending ^ that her father the king did per- 
secute and use her ill for her religion, she being a protestant 
and he a papist.' As soon as I heard of her coming with a 
small retinue to Nottingham, I went thither with the lord 
Ferrers and several genUemen, my neighbours, to offer her 
my services. The princess seemed to be well pleased ; she 
told me, that she intended to go to Warwick, but she ap- 
prehended that lord Mullinux, who was a papist, and then 
in arms, would attack her on her journey. I assured her 
highness, ^ that I would wait upon her till she was in a state 
of safety.' I left her and returned to Nottingham in two 
days at the head of a hundred horse, with which she 
seemed to be much satisfied. I met, at Nottingham, the 
earls of Devonshire, Northampton, Scarsdale, and lord Gray, 
the bishop of London, and many others, who had brought 
in 600 horse, and raised the militia of the country to attend 
her highness. The next day, her hishness told me, that 
there were many disputes and quarrels among JJthe joung 
nobility around her, therefore, to prevent disorders m the 
marching of her troops about precedence, she had ap- 
pointed a council to meet that day and me to be of it. I 
replied, * that I was come on purpose to defend her person in 
a time of tumult, with my life, against any that should dare 
to attack her, but that as to her councii, I did beg her 
pardon for desiring to be excused from it, for I had the 
honour to be a privy-councillor to his majesty her father, 
therefore I would be of no council for the ordering of troops 
which I did perceive were intended to serve against him.' I 
found that her highness and some of the noblemen round her 
were highly displeased with my answer, which they called a 
' tacit upbraiding them and the princess with rebellion.' " 

Chesterfield, nevertheless, escorted the princess Anne 
from Nottingham to Leicester, but here he found a project 
on foot, which completed his disgust of the proceedings of 
*^ the daughter." It was, in fact, no other than the revival 
of the old Association, which had, about a century before, 
hunted Mary queen of Scots to a scaffold. If Elizabeth, a 
kinswoman some degrees removed from Mary queen of 
Scots, but who had never seen her, has met with reprehen- 
sion from the lovers of moral justice for her encouragement 
of such a league, what can be thought of the heart of a 
child, a fiivoured and beloved daughter, who had fled from 
the very arms of her father to join it ? "I waited o^ ' 
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highness the princess Anne to Leicester," resumes Chester- 
field;* "next moroingy at court, in the drawing-room, 
which was filled with noblemen and gentlemen, the bishop 
of London called me aloud by my name ; he said, ' that 
the princess Anne desired us to meet at four o'clock the 
same afternoon at an inn in Leicester, which he named, to 
do something which was for her service.' " Chesterfield 
expressed his displeasure at the manner in which he was 
publicly called upon without any previous intimation of the 
matter, ** Upon which lord Devonshire, who stood by, ob- 
served, * that he thought lord Chesterfield had been pre- 
viously acquainted, that the purpose of the princess was to 
have an association entered into to destroy all the papists in 
England, in case the prince of Orange should be killed or 
inurthered bv any of them.' " 

An association for the purposes of extermination is 
always an ugly blot in history. Many times have the 
Roman-catholics been charged with such leagues, and it is 
indisputable that they were more than once guilty of carry- 
ing them into ferocious execution. But the idea, that the 
father of the princess Anne was one of the proscribed 
religion, and that she could be enrolled as the chief of an 
association for extermination of those among whom he 
was included, is a trait surpassing the polemic horrors of 
the sixteenth century. May this terrible fact be excused, 
under the plea of the stupidity of Anne, and her utter in- 
capacity for reasoning firom cause to efiect ? Could she not 
Eeroeive that her father's head would have been the first to 
e laid low by such an association ? If she did not, lord Ches- 
terfield did. " I would not enter into it," he continues,* " nor 
sign the paper the bishop of London had drawn ; and after 
my refusing, lord Ferrers, lord CuUen, and above a hundred 
gentlemen refused to sign this association, which made the 
princess Anne extremely angry. However, I kept my pro- 
mise with her highness, and waited on her from Leicester 
to Coventry, and fi'om thence to Warwick." Such was the 
errand on which Anne had left her home. Let us now see 
what was going on in that home. Great was the consterna- 
tion of her household at the Cockpit, on the morning of 

1 Memoir of Philip second earl of Chesterfield, from his autograph papers 
found in the library, at Bath House, published with his Letters, pp. 48, 49, 50. 

2 Ibid. 
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November 26, when two hours had elapsed beyond her 
usual time of ringing for her attendants. Her women and 
Mrs. Danvers having vainly knocked and called at her door, 
at last had it forced. When they entered, they found the 
bed open, with the impression as if it had been slept ix^ 
Old Mrs. Buss, the nurse^ of the princess, immediately 
screamed out, " that the princess had been murdered by 
the Queen's priests," and the whole party ran screaming to 
lady Dartmouth's apartments; some went to lord Clarendon's 
apartments with the news. As lady Clarendon did not know 
the abusive names by which her niece and lady Churchill 
used to revile her, she threw herself into an agony of affec- 
tionate despair. While Mrs. Buss rushed into the queen's 
presence, and rudely demanded the princess Anne of her 
majesty, lady ClaVendon ran about lamenting for her all 
over the court. This uproar was appeased by a letter 
addressed to the queen, being found open on the toilet 
of the princess. It was never brought to the queen ;' 
yet its discovery somewhat allayed the storm which sud- 
denly raged around her, for a furious mob had collected in 
the streets, vowing that Whitehall should be plucked down, 
and the queen torn to pieces, if she did not give up the 
princess Anne. This letter was pubUshed in the Gazette 
next day by the partisans of Anne; it has been infinitely 
admired by those who have never compared it with the 
one she wrote to the prince of Orange on the same sub- 
ject : — 

*' The Pbincess Anne of Denmark to the Queen of James IT.' 

(Found at the Cockpit, Nov. 26.) 

« Madam, 

" I beg yoor pardon if / am to deeply affected vfith the surprising news of 
the prince's (George of Denmark) being gone as not to be able to see you, 
but to leave this paper to express my humble duty to the king and ycurse/f, 
and to let you know that I am gone to absent myself, *o avoid the king^s dii- 
pleasure, which I am not able to bear, either against the prince or myself, and 

^ Lord Dartmouth's Notes : but there most be some mistake about Anne'a 
nurse, ^ho was a papist, as Dr. Lake affirms ; perhaps she bad been converted. 

' Memoirs of James IL, edited by Rev. Stanier Clarke. The king men- 
tions this letter, but declares neither he nor the queen ever saw it, except in 
the public prints. Dr. Stanier Clarke prints the name of Anne's nurse as Buss. 
Lewis Jenkins, one of her feflow-servants, calls her Butt. 

> Landsdowne Papers, No. 1236, fol. 230, apparently the original, at the 
endorsement is written with the name, Anne, in italic capitals ; the 
very old and yellow—- it has never been folded. 
VOL. X. D D 
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I shali tUy st to great a distance, at not to retani till I hear the happy news 
of a reconcUement ; and, as I am confident the prince did not leave the king 
with any other design than to use all possible means for his preservation, so I 
hope you will do me the justice to believe that I am mneapable of following 
him for any other end. Never woe any one in euck an unhappm eondUion, m 
divided between dmty to a father and a ku t b a n d , and, therefore, I know not 
what 1 must do, but to follow one to preserve the other. 

** I see the general falling off of the nobility and gentry, who ayow to have 
no other end than to prevail with the king to secure their religion, whieh 
they saw so much in danger, from the violent councils of the priests, who, to 
promote their own religion, did not care to what dangers they exposed the 
king. 1 am fully persuaded that the prince of Orange designs the king's 
safety and preservation, and hope all things may be composed without blood- 
shed« by the calling of a parliament. 

" God grant an happy end to these troubles, and that the king's (James II.'s) 
reign may be prosperous, and that I may shortly meet you in perfect peace 
and safety, till when, let me beg of you to continue the same favourable 
opinion that yon have hitherto had of yonr most obedient daughter and ser- 
vant, • ** ANNEi" 

One historian chooses to say that Anne had been beaten 
previously by her step-mother. Yet immediately beneath 
this assertion he quqtes her letter to the queen,' ending 
with this sentence^ "let me beg of you to continue the 
same favourable opinion that you have hitherto had of 
yours — Anne." Now, people seldom express favourable 
opinions of those whom they beat, and still seldomer, do 
the beaten persons wish those who beat them to continue 
in the same way of thinking concerning themselves. 

It is a curious fact, that the princess Anne should write 
two letters, on the same subject, entirely opposite in pro- 
fession, convicting herself of shameless falsehood, and that 
they should both be preserved for the elucidation of the 
writer's real disposition : — 

** The Princess Anne to the PRif^cs of Orange.' 

" The Cockpit, November 18. 
" Having on all occasions given you and my sister all imaginable assurances 
of the real friendship and kindness I have for you both, I hope it is not ne- 
cessary for me to repeat anything of that kind, and on the subject you have 
now wrote to me, I shall not trouble you with many compliments; only in 
short, to assure you that you have my vrishes for your good success in this so 
just an undertaking ; and / hope the prince {her husband) will eoon be with 
yout to let you see his readiness to Join with you, who, I am sure, wiU do you 
ail the service that lies in his power. He went yesterday with the king to- 



' Echard, 920, vol. iii. 

' In king William's box at Kensington, found there, and published by air 
John Dalrymple, Appendix, p. 333. 
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iMTib SaUtiurift mtmimg to gsfirom thenee to ^ou at «oon ag kU fiiends thought 

'* 1 am not yet certain if I shall continue here or remove into the dtp; that 
ahall depend upon the advice ny friends will give me, hot wherever I am, I 
shall be ready to show yon how much I am your hnmble servant, 

"Anne." 

A report prevailed among the people, in excuse for Anne's 
conduct, that her &ther had sent orders to arrest her and 
send her to the Tower on the previous day,' but this plea 
she dared not urge for herself, as may be seen in her fare- 
well letter. 

By the perusal of the last quoted letter, which was 
written before the one addressed to the queen, all the senti- 
ments of conflicting duties — of ignorance and innocence 
— regarding her husband's intention of departure, are 
utterly exploded. As for any tenderness regarding the 
safety of her unfortunate father, or pretended media- 
tion between him and the prince of Orange, a glance 
over the genuine emanation of her mind will show that she 
never alluded to king James, excepting to aggravate his 
faults. So far from the desertion of the prince of Denmark 
being unknown to her, it was announced by her own pen 
several days before it took place. It would have been in- 
finitely more respectable, had the prince and princess of 
Denmark pursued the path they deemed most conducive to 
their interests, without any grimace of sentiment. As for 
profaning the church of England for one moment, by as- 
suming that devotion to its principles inspired the tissue of 
foul falsehood, which polluted the mind of the princess 
Anne, it is what we do not intend to do. The conduct of 
those who were the true and real disciples of our church, 
will soon be shown, though a strait and narrow path they 
trod, which led not to this world's honours and prosperity. 

James IL arrived in London soon after the uproar, 
regarding the departure of his daughter, had suicided. 
He was extremely ill, having been bled four times in 
the course of the three preceding days, which was the 

^ Contemporary letter, endorsed " To the lady Margaret Russell, Woburn 
Abbey, ( Wobnm bag,)" among family papers of his grace the dukfc of Devonshire, 
copied, by kind permission, July 2, 1 846. In the course of this MS. the writer 
affirms that " previously to the escape of the prince and princess of Denmark, lord 
Feversham had been on his knees two boors entreating the kihg to arrest 
lord Churchill, but the king would not believe any thing against Mm." 

DD 2 
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real reason of his leaving the army.* He expected to 
be consoled by some very extraordinary manifestation of 
duty and aiSPection from me princess Anne, and when he 
heard the particulars of her desertion, he struck his 
breasty and exclaimed, *' God help me» my own children 
have forsaken me in my distress!" Still he expressed the 
utmost anxiety lest his daughter, whose state he supposed 
was precarious, should in any way injure herself. From 
that hour, James 11. lost all hope or interest in his struggle 
for regality. His mind was overthrown." In feet, civil 
wars have taken place between kinsmen, brothers, nephews, 
and uncles, and even between fathers and sons ; but history 
produces onlv two other instances of warfare between 
daughters and fathers, and of those instances many a bitter 
comparison was afterwards drawn. 

James H. himself was not aware how deeply his daughter 
Anne w^as concerned in all the conspiracies i^ainst him; he 
lived and died utterly unconscious of the foul letters she 
wrote to her sister, or of that to the prince of Orange, an- 
nouncing to him her husband's flight He expresses his 
firm belief, that she acted under the control of her hus- 
band,' and by the persuasions of lady Churchill and lady 
Berkeley. With the fond delusion often seen in parents in 
middle me, he speaks of the personal danger she incurred, 
regarding her health, in her flight from the Cockpit, as if it 
were almost the worst part of her conduct to him.^ 

The prince of Orange moved forward from the west of 
England, giving out that it was his intention to prove a 
mediator between James IL and his people, and tJhus in- 
ducing many of the most loyal subjects of the crown to 
meet him for that purpose. Lord Clarendon, his wife's 
uncle, met him at Salisbury, where his head-quarters were, 
in hopes of assisting at an amicable arrangement. Prince 
George of Denmark was still with the Dutch army ; to him 
lord Clarendon instantly went The prince asked him 
news of James IL, and then ** when his princess went 
away, and who went with her?"* "Of which," says lord 

1 See the Life of his consort, queen Mary Beatrice, yoL ix. p. 249. 
« See Life of Mary Beatrice, Lives of Queens of England, vol. ix. 251. 

* Dalrymple's Appendix. 
* Original Papers, edited by Macpherson. Likewise Roger Coke's Detec* 
tlon, Yol. iii. p. 123. Diary of Lord Clarendon, io\, u» p. 216. 
» Diary of lord Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 216. 
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Clarendon, ^^I gave him as particular an account as I 
could." Prince George said, "I wonder she went not 
sooner." Lord Clarendon observed, " that he wished her 
journey might do her no harm." Every one supposed that 
the princess Anne was within a few weeks of her accouche- 
ment. The next reply of the prince convinced him that 
this was really a deception, although constantly pleaded in 
excuse to her father when he had required her presence at 
the birth of the prince of Wales, or any ceremonial regard- 
ing the queen. The princess Anne had actually herself 
practised the same kind of fraud, of which she falsely 
accused her unfortunate step-mother. That accusation must 
have originated in the capability for imposition, which she 
found in her own mind* Her uncle was struck with horror 
when her husband told him that the princess had not beea 
in any state requiring particular care. His words are, 
** This startled me. Good Godj nothing but lyii^ and dis- 
simulation! I then told him ^with what tenderness the 
king had spoken of the princess Anne, and how much 
trouble of heart he showed when she found that she had 
left him ;' but to this, prince George of Denmark answered 
not one word." ^ 

The prince of Orange advanced from Salisbury to Oxford, 
and rested at Abingdon, and at Henley-on-Thames received 
the nevvs that James II. had disbanded his army; and also 
that the queen'had escaped with the prince of Wales to France^ 
and that king James had departed, December 1 1 , a few days 
afterwards, at which the prince of Orange could not conceal 
his joy. The prince of Denmark remained in Oxford to 
receive the princess his wife, who made a grand entry with 
military state, escorted by several thousand mounted gentle- 
men, who, with their tenants, had mustered in the mid- 
counties to attend her. Compton bishop of London, her 
tutor, had for some days resumed his old dress and occupa- 
tion of a military leader, and rode before her with his purple 
flag.' The princess Anne and her consort remained some 
days at Oxford, greatly feasted and caressed by their party. 

Meantime, the prince of Orange approached the metro- 
polis no nearer than Windsor, for the unfortunate James IL 

1 Clarendon's Diary, yoI. ii. p. 216. 
* For these particulars, see vol. U. cliap. ▼.» Life of Mary Beatrice of * 
dena. * Aubrey. 
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bad been brought back to Whitehall. The joy manifested 
bj his people at seeing him once more^ alanned his oppo^ 
nents. The prince of Orange had moved forward to Sion 
House, Brennbrd, from whence he despatched his Dutch 
guards to expel his uncle from Whitehall. It seems, neither 
Anne nor his sons-in-law cared to enter the presence of 
James again, and they would not approach the metropolis 
till he h^ been forced out of it 

The next day, the prince of Orange made his entry into 
London without pomp, in a travelling carriage drawn by 

Eist-horses, with a cloak*bag strapped at the back of it.* 
e arrived at St James's puace about four in the after- 
noon, and retired at once to his bed-chamber. The bells 
rang, guns fired, and his party manifested their joy at his 
airival, as the Jacobites had done when the king returned. 
The prince and princess of Denmark arrived on the evening 
of the 19th of December from Oxford, and took up their 
abode as usual at the Cockpit' 

No leave-taking ever occurred between the princess 
Anne and her unfortunate £Either; they had had their last 
meeting in this world, spoken their last words, and looked 
upon each other for the last time, before his reverse of 
fortune occurred. No effort did Anne make, cherished 
and indulged as she had ever been, to see her father ere 
he went forth into exile for ever. Yet there had never 
occurred the slightest disagreement between them, no angry 
chiding regarding their separate creeds; no offence had ever 
been given her, but the existence of her hapless brother. 
Had she taken the neutral part of retirement from the public 
eye while he was yet in England — ^ill, unhappy, and a pri- 
soner — her conduct could not have dirawn down the coo-* 
temptuous comment which it did from an eye-witness. *^ King 
James was carried down the river in a most tempestuous 

^ MS. Inedited Stepney Papers, letter of Hortoe V^tlpole the elder, to his 
brother, Sir Bobert Walpole ; the words tre worth qnoting. When Stan* 
hope, the English ambassador from queen Anne, was ui^s^ng the alag« 
gish and pompous Charles of Austria, to press on to Madrid, atid seize the 
Spanish crown, after one of Peterborough's brilliant victories, ** the German 
prince eicused himself, because his equipages were not ready. Stanhope re- 
plied, * The prince of Orange entered London, in 1688, with a coach and four, 
and a cloak-bag tied behind it, and a few weeks after was crowned king of 
Great Britain/ " 

* Clarendon's Diary, voL ii. p. 231. 
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evening, not without actual danger; and while her poor old 
father was thus exposed to danger, an actual prisoner under 
a guard of Dutchmen, at that very moment his daughter, 
the princess Anne of Denmark, with her great favourite, 
lady Churchill, both covered with orange ribbons, went in 
one of his coaches, attended by his guards, triumphant to 
the playhouse."^ It was on the same stormy night that 
James II. escaped from his Dutch guards, and withdrew to 
France.* 

The conduct of the princess Anne at this crisis is re- 
corded with utter indignation by her church-of-£ngland 
uncle, Clarendon.^ " In the afternoon of the January 1 7th, 
I was with the princess Anne. I took the liberty to tell 
her that many good people were extremely troubled to find 
that she seemed no more ccHicemed for her father's mis- 
fortunes. It was noticed that, when the news came of 
his final departure firom the country, she was not the least 
moved, but called for cards, and was as merry as she used 
to be." To this Anne replied, ^^ Those who made such 
reflections on her actions did her wrong ; but it was true 
that she did call for cards then, because she was accustomed 
to play? and that she never loved to do anything that 
looted like an affected constraint!"^ ^^And does your 
royal highness think that showing some trouble for the 
king your father's misfortunes could be interpreted as an 
affected constraint?" was the stem rejoinder firom her 
uncle. " I am afi-aid," he continued, " such behaviour lessens 
you much more in the opinion of the world, and even in 
that of your father's enemies, than you ought to be. But," 
adds he, in comment, "with all this she was not one jot 
moved." 

Clarendon demanded whether she had shown his letter, 
written to her in his grief on his son's desertion from her 
father. The princess said, " No ; she had burnt it as soon 
as read." But her uncle pressed the matter home to her. 



^ Bevil Higgon's Short View of English History, p. 360. The Devonshire 
MS. previously quoted, confirms the fact that the ladies in the household of 
Anne, at that time wore orange colour aa a party badge. Anne herself, in her 
picture at the Temple, is dressed in orange and green, the colours of her 
brother-in-law. 

^ See voL ix. chap, vi., Life of his consort Mary Beatrice. 

* Clarendon Diary, vol. ii. p. 249. * Ibid, ppw 250, 251* 
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** because/' he said, **the contents were matter of public dis- 
course." The princess replied, " She had shown the letter 
to no one, but she could not imagine where was the hiu*m, 
if she had?" " I am still of the same opinion as when it 
was written," observed her uncle ; " I think that my son 
has done a very abominable action,^ even if it be viewed but 
as a breach of trust ; but if your royal highness repeats all 
that is said or written to you, few people will tell you any- 
thing." 

The princess turned the discourse with a complaint "that 
his son never waited on prince George, which was more 
necessary now than ever, since the prince had no one but him 
of quality about him; that she had reproved lord Combury 
herself, but he took so little heed of it, that at one time she 
thought of desiring him to march off, and leave room for 
somebody else ; but that, as it was at a time that the family 
seemed oppressed, she had no mind to do a hard thin^." 
The oppression she meant was when James II. had dis- 
missed Clarendon and her other uncle from their employ- 
ments, on account of their attachment to the church of 
England. Her uncle drily returned thanks for her gracious 
intimation, and observed " that his son, though he often com- 
plained of hardship put upon him, was to blame for neglect- 
ing his duty." The princess stated " That the prince, her 
husband, was at a great loss for some person of quality about 
him ; that he had thoughts of taking lord Scarsdale again, 
but that he proved so pitiful a wretch, that they would have 
no more to do with him." "I asked," said lord Clarendon, 
" whom he thought to take ?" The princess said, " Sir George 
Hewett" This, it will be remembered, was the man who 
had deserted with lord Churchill, and was implicated in the 
scheme for either seizing or assassinating the kmg, her father. 
Lord Clarendon, when he visited the Dutch head-quarters, 

^ The regiments said to desert with Cornbory, according to Burnet's MS. 
letter, (Harleian, 6798,) were three, one of them» the dragoons, commanded 
by lord Combury, another was Berwick's regiment, late the earl of Oxford's, 
and the third the duke of St. Alban's. " Lord Cornbury marched them off to 
the prince of Orange's camp ; but when day dawned, and the officers perceived 
where their steps directed, they cried aloud and halted, putting all into complete 
confusion/' These officers, Dr. Burnet declared, were papists ; but whatsoever 
they were, they drew off half Cornbnry's own regiment, part of St. Alban's, and 
all Berwick's but fifty cavaliers, and marched them back under the command 
of Cornbury's major. 
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bluntly asked lord Churchill, " whether it was a fact ? " who, 
with his usual graceful and urbane manner, and in that 

feculiar intonation of voice, which his cotempjorary, lord 
Dartmouth, aptly describes as gentle and whining, pro- 
nounced himself ^^ the most ungrateful of mortals if he could 
have perpetrated aught against his benefactor, king James." 

To return, however, to sir George Hewitt Clarendon 
observed to the princess Anne, *^ that he was no nobleman. 
^ He might be made one when things are settled,' said the 
princess, * and she hoped such a thing would not be denied 
to the prince her husband, and her.' I asked her ^ how that 
could be done without king James? 'Sure,' replied the 
princess Anne, * there will be a way found out at one time 
or other.' " * 

A convention of the lords and some of the members who 
had been returned in the last parliament of Charles II. were 
then on the point of meeting to settle the government of 
the kingdom. In this convention Sancroft, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, positively refused to sit, or to acknowledge 
its jurisdiction. The earl of Clarendon was anxious to 
discuss with the princess Anne the flying reports of the 
town, which declared " that the intention was to settle the 
crown on the prince of Oraage and his wife ; but that in 
case the latter died first, leaving no issue, the crown was to 
belong to him for his life before it descended, in the natural 
succession, to the princess Anne and her children." Cla- 
rendon was indignant at this proposed innovation on the 
hereditary monarchy of the British government, and en- 
deavoured to rouse the princess Anne to prevent any inter- 
polation between her ana her rights of succession. To which 
she said, ''she had indeed heard the rumours that the prince 
and princess of Orange were to be crowned, but she was 
sure she had never given no occasion to have it said that she 
consented to any such a thing; that she had indeed been 
told that Dr. Burnet should talk of it, but she would never 
consent to anything that should be to the prejudice of her- 
self or her children." She added, " that she knew very well 
that the republican party were very busy, but that she hoped 
that the honest party would be most prevalent in the con- 
vention, and not suffer wrong to be done to her." Claren- 

^ Clarendon Diary, vol. ii. pp. 250, 251. 
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don told the princess ** that if she continued in the mind she 
seemed to be in, she oi^ht to let her wishes be known to 
some of both houses before the meeting of the convention." 
Anne replied, ^' she would think of it, and send for some of 
them." ^ Her uncle then turned upon her with a close home 
question, which was, *' whether she thought that her father 
could be justly deposed ?" To this the princess Anne re- 
plied, *^ Sure, they are too great points for me to meddle 
yritiu I am sorry the king brought things to such a pass as 
they were at," adding, ''that she uought it would not be safe 
for nim ever to return again." Her uncle asked her fiercely 
the question, '' What she meant by that ?" To which Anne 
replied, " Nothing.'** Without repeating several character- 
istic dialogues of this nature, which her uncle has recorded, 
the princess Anne and her spouse entrusted him with a sort 
of commission to watch over her interests in the proceed- 
ings of the convention. The princess likewise penned a 
long letter of lamentations to her uncle on the wrongs she 
found that the convention meant to perpetrate against her ; 
she, however, bade him " bum the letter." 

The postponement of succession to the prince of Orange 
(supposmg the prince of Wales was for ever excluded), en- 
croached not much on the teQdemess due to that internal 
idol, sel£ Veiy improbable it was that a diminutive asthmatic 
invidid, like the prince of Orange, irrepressibly bent on war, 
ten years of age, in advance withal, should survive her ma- 
jestic sister, who had, since she had been acclimatized to the 
air of Holland, enjoyed a buxom state of health. There wa^ 
nevertheless, a tissue of vacillating diplomacy attempted by 
Anne; she used. a great deal of needless falsehood in de- 
nial of the letter she had written to her uncle, when she 
supposed he had burnt it, and equivocation when he pro- 
duced it, to the confusion of herself and her clique.^ 

As some shelter from the awful responsibility perpetually 
represented to her by her uncle, Anne at last declared ''she 
would be guided regarding her conduct by some very pious 
firiends, and abide by their decision." The fiiends to whom 
she appealed were Dr. Tillotson and Rachel lady RusselL^ 

' Clarendon's Diary, vol. ii. pp. 250, 251. 

2 Ibid., pp. 248, 249. » Ibid., pp. 255, 257. 

* BircU's Life of Dr. TilloUon. 
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Their opinion was well known to the princess before it vras 
asked. Dr. Tillotson had been an enemy to James II. 
from an early period of his career, and had been very active 
in promoting the revolution ; as for lady Russell, it was no 
duty of hers, but quite the reverse, to awaken in the mind 
of Anne any affectionate feeling to James II. Both referees 
arbitrated according to the benefit of their party, and ad- 
vised Anne to give place to her brother-in-law in the suc- 
cession. Although the princess Anne had thus made iip 
her mind, the national convention were far from resolved. 
The situation of the country was rather startlinff, the 
leader of a well-disciplined army of 14,000 foreign soldiers, 
quartered in or about London, being actually in possession of 
the functions of government. When the convention had 
excluded the unconscious heir, it by no means imagined 
a necessity for further innovating on the succession, by 
superseding the daughters of James IL, who had not of- 
fended them by the adoption of an obnoxious creed. And 
well did the clergy of the church of England know that the 
creed of the prince of Orange was as inconsistent with their 
church as that of James IL Besides that discrepancy, his 

Sirsonal hatred to the rites of our church has been shown bv 
r. Hooper, who has, moreover, recorded the vigorous kick 
he bestowed on the communion-table prepared in the chapel 
of his princess. Some of the members of the convention were 
startled at the fearful evils attendant on a crown-elective, 
which, as the history of Poland and the German empire fully 
proved, not only opened doors, but flood-gates to corruption. 
When they subsequently sought the line of Hanoverian 
princes as their future sovereigns, the English parliament 
recognised the hereditary principle by awarding the crown to 
the next lineal heir willing to conform with and protect the 
national religion ; but when they gave the crown to Wil- 
liam III. they repudiated two heiresses who were already 
of the established church, and thus rendered, for some 
years, the crown of Great Britain elective. Before this ar- 
rangement was concluded, the princess Anne began to feel 
regret for the course she had pursued. Lord Scarsdale, 
who was then in her household, heard her say^ at this 

* Ralph's History, vol. ii. p. 44. Lord Scarsdale repeated this speech to 
Ralph. 
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juncture^ **Now am I sensible of the error I committed in 
leaving my father I and making myself of a party with the 
prince, who puts by my right." 

While the princess of Orange rests safely at the Hague, 
free from the observing eyes and sharp reproofs of her 
mother's brothers, no evidence exists regarding her per- 
sonal demeanour there, excepting that she went to public 
prayers four times every day, with a very composed coun- 
tenance. She is accuse'd of the awful charge of reproach- 
ing her husband sharply, by letter, of letting " her fether 
go as he did." The letter is not to be found, nor are 
any of her letters to her husband, before their accession 
to the throne of Great Britain, forthcoming, and the evi- 
dence rests on the hear-say report that one of the Jacobite 
exiles told to James IL The unhappy father believed it, 
but the reader ou^ht only to give credit to the horrid im- 
putation as far as it seems in unison with the tenour of the 
rest of her conduct. Oiu: own opinion is, that to write a 
disapproving word to her lord and master, or cast any re- 
proach ou bis conduct, was more than she dared to do 
while she was in Holland. Anne Villiers, the wife of Ben- 
tinck, died just as the Orange expedition landed at Torbay.^ 
The ' name of this woman had been most odiously impli- 
cated, as well as that of her sister, with William of Orange, 
at a time when the princess was kept almost imprisoned in 
her apartments. The family compact, who kept guard on 
her in Holland, headed by her husband's mistress, Elizabeth 
Villiers, was now reduced to three; Elizabeth herself, 
madame Fuissar, or Possaire, and lady Inchinquin. These 
persons were with the princess, in Holland, while the revo- 
lution in England was in progress.' 

The day the throne was declared vacant by the conven- 
tion of parliament, sir Isaac Newton (then Mr. Isaac New- 
ton) was visiting archbishop Sancroft; what feeling the 
great astronomer expressed at the news, is not recorded, but 
le archbishop showed deep concern, and hoped proper at- 
tention would be paid to the claims of the in&nt prince of 
Wales, saying, " that his identity might be easily proved, as 
he had a mole on his neck at his birm." Perhaps King Wil- 

I 

* Clarendon Diary, for the fact of the death. I 

« Conduct, by duchess of Marlborough, who, in the squabbles that after* ' 
wards ensued, mentions these women as all-powerful in the household of Mary. 
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liam was not pleased with the visit of Newton to Lambeth 
at this crisis, since a tradition is afloat on the sea of anec- 
dotes, that some of his council wished him to consult Isaac 
Newton on a point of difficulty, when the king replied, 
"Pooh! he is only a philosopher, what can he know?"* 
The demeanour of William of Orange at this juncture, was 
perfecdy inexplicable to the English oligarchy sitting in con- 
vention. Reserved as William ever was to his princess, he 
was wrapped in tenfold gloom and taciturnity when absent 
from her. The English magnates could not gather the 
slightest intimation of his mind, whilst he was wrapped in 
this imperturbable fit of sulienness. They applied to the 
Dutchmen to know what ailed their master, and from Fagel 
and'Zulestein they gathered that his highness was afflicted 
with an access of political jealousy of his submissive partner, 
whom the convention considered queen-regnant, for his 
reply was, " that he did not choose to be gentleman- usher 
to his own wife."* 

On the annunciation of this gracious response, the Eng- 
lish oligarchy returned to re-consider their verdict. Some 
deemed that the introduction of a foreigner, the ruler of a 
^. country the most inimical to the English naval power, and to 

J; the mighty colonies and trading factories, newly planted by 

^ James II., in every quarter of the world, was a bitter alter- 

?' native forced on them by the perverse persistance of their 

"^ monarch in his unfortunate religion; but they were by no 

^ means inclined to disinherit Mary, the protestant heiress, 

^. and render their monarchy elective, by giving her husband 

'^^ the preference to her. There was a private consultation 

1^ on the subject held at the apartments of William Herbert, 

i"^ at St James's palace. William's favourite Dutchmen were 

admitted to this conclave, which was held round Herbert's 
^^^ bed, he being then confined with a violent fit of the gout ; 

le^ Bentinck then and there deliberately averred that it was 

* best only to allow the princess Mary to take the rank of 

[\^ queen-consort, and not of queen-regnant When the gouty 

jr*^', patient heard this opinion, he became so excessively ex- 
ice>^ cited, that, forgetting his lameness, he leaped out of bed, 

»i j and, seizing his sword, exclaimed, " that if the prince of 

1^^ Orange was capable of such conduct to his wife, he would 

^ ^ * Birch's Life of Tillotson. ^ Burnet's Own Times. 
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never draw that for him again!"' The Dntch ftvonrite 
carried the incident to his master, who was, forthwith, 
plunged still deeper in splenetic gloom. When he at last 
spoke, after a space of several days of profonnd taciturnity, 
he made a soliloquy in Dutch to this purport, *^ that he was 
tired of the English ; he would go back to Holland, and 
leave their crown to whosoever could catch it." 

** The behaviour of the prince of Orange," — such is the 
description of Sheffield duke of Buckingham, — ^'was very 
mysterious. He stayed at St James's palace. He went 
very little abroad. Access to him was not very easy. 
He listened to all that was sud, but seldom answered. 
This reservedness continued several weeks. Nobody could 
tell what he desired." At last, the ^^ gracious Duncan" 
spake of his grievances ; one day he told the marquis of 
Halifax, and me earls of Shrewsbury and Danby his mind 
in this speech : " The English," he said, " were for putting 
the princess Mary singly on the throne, and were for mak- 
ing him reign by her courtesy. No man could esteem a 
woman more than he did the princess, but he was so made 
that he could not hold anything by apron strings^ This 
speech plunged the English nobles into more perplexity than 
ever, from which, according to his own account, they were 
relieved by Dr. Burnet Be came forward as the guide of 
Mary's conscience, and her confidant on this knotty point, 
and promised, in her name, that she would prefer yielding 
the precedence to her husband, in regard to the succession, 
as well as in every other affair of life. Lord Danby did 
not wholly trust to the evidence of Burnet ; he sent the 
princess of Orange a narrative of the state affairs, assuring 
her '* that if she considered it proper to insist on her lineal 
rights, he was certain that the convention would persist 
in declaring her sole sovereign." The princess answered, 
" that she was the prince's wife, and never meant to be other 
than in subjection to him, and that she did not thank any 
one for setting up for her an interest divided from that of 
her husband." Not content with this answer, she sent 
Danby's letter and proposals to her spouse in England. 

The national convention of lords and commons then 
settled that the prince of Orange was to be offered the 
dignity of king of England, France^ and Ireland (Scotland 

" Narntlye in the Works of Sheffield duke of Buckingham, toI. ii. pp. 86, 87. 
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being a separate kingdom), that the princess, his wife, was 
to be o£Pered the joint sovereignty; that all regal acts 
ivere to be effected in their united names, but the executive 
power was to be vested in the prince. No one explained 
v^hy the English convention thought proper to le&:islate for 
France and Ireland, while, at the same time, it left to Scot- 
land the privilege of legislating for itself. The succession 
was settled on the issue of William and Mary ; if that failed, 
to the princess Anne and her issue ; and if that failed, on 
the issue of William by any second wife; and if that failed, 
on whomsoever the parliament thought fit* 

The prince of Orange, after his settlement was made^ 
permitted his consort to embark for England; she had 
been ostensibly detained in Holland, while the succession 
was contested, by frosts and contrary winds. It is said 
that Mary was so infinitely beloved in Holland, that she 
kft the people all in tears when she embarked, February 
10th, to take possession of the English throne. She burst 
into tears herself, on hearing one of the common people 
express a wish ^^ that the English might love her as well 
as those had done whom she was leaving." The embarka* 
tion of the princess took place at the Brill ; she had a short 
prosperous voyage, and landed at Gravesend, February 12th. 

The evening when the new3 arrived in London that the 
Dutch fleet, escorting the princess of Orange, was making 
the mouth of the Thames, the metropolis blazed with joyous 
bonfires. Notwithstanding his deep enmity to James II., 
the pope was duly burnt in efligy; he was provided 
with a companion, the fugitive father Petre; these were 
accompanied by a representative of the rival of the princess 
of Orange in the succession to the British throne, even 
the image of her poor little infant brother. The first 
time, perhaps, that a baby of six months old was ever exe- 
cuted in effigy. Many persons have heard that puppets, 
representing the pope and pretender, were always con- • 
sumed on the anniversaries of the Revolution, but few know- 
how early the latter was burnt in these pageants, as a testi- 
monial of respect, to celebrate the landing and proclamation 
of his sister. 

" There was," observes a French historian of this century,* 

' Burnet and Rapin, vol. ii. folio, p. 794. 
* Uazjxre, Revolution de 1688, p. 368. 
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*^ prepared aliment to the brutal passions, being ignoble 
representations of the pope, father reter, and the prince of 
Wales, which were thrown into the flames, a spectacle 
agreeable to the multitude, no doubt But even political 
expediency ought not to be suffered to outrage nature." 

There exists a series of Dutch medals, published under 
the patronage of William and Mary (albeit no very liberal 
fosterers of the fine arts) of a peculiar nature, unexampled 
in history, the completion of each being an extraordinaiy 
event in the annals of numismatics. The medals ^^ere really 
metallic caricatures, whether meant as such by VSHilliam and 
Mary, or whether the Dutch. artist they hired to commemo- 
rate their triumphs over their father, uncle, aud brother, 
had a strong taste for the ridiculous, who can say ? The 
Williamite and Marian medallions did not disdain to cari- 
cature the unconscious babe, whose birth their patrons bad 
slandered, and whose infant effigy had been consigned to 
the flames, in their triumphal pageants of accession. The 
opening of a mysterious chest is shown on one of them ; in 
it is seen, coiled up, an infant with a serpent's tail, illas- 
trated by a Latin motto, implying that " the child when 
reared would crest itself into a dragon." In another the 
flight of Mary's father is illustrated by his figure flying 
away with monstrous long strides, throwing away a crown 
and sceptre, attended by a Jesuit, carrying the poor babe, 
whose unwelcome brotherhood to Mary had caused the 
whole commotion ; the motto to this medal, Ite missa, est, 
is applied rather wittily from the ritual of- the mass. 
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